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INVESTMENT PROTECTIONS IN 
U.S. TRADE AND INVESTMENT AGREEMENTS 


THURSDAY, MAY 14, 2009 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Subcommittee on Trade, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:03 a.m., in 
room 1100, Longworth House Office Building, the Honorable Sand- 
er M. Levin [Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

[The advisory of the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRADE 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-6649 

May 07, 2009 

TR-2 


Trade Subcommittee Chairman Levin 
Announces a Hearing on Investment Protections 
in U.S. Trade and Investment Agreements 


Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee Chairman Sander M. Levin today an- 
nounced the Trade Subcommittee will hold a hearing on investment obligations in 
U.S. bilateral investment treaties (BITs) and free trade agreements (FTAs). The 

hearing will take place on Thursday, May 14, in the main Committee hear- 
ing room, 1100 Longworth House Office Building, beginning at 10:00 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from the invited witness only. However, any individual or organiza- 
tion not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for con- 
sideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The Obama Administration recently announced in the President’s Trade Policy 
Agenda that it would “review the implementation of our FTAs and BITs to ensure 
that they advance the public interest.” This hearing will focus on the investment 
protections that are included in U.S. FTAs and BITs. Those provisions have helped 
to safeguard investments held by U.S. citizens in dozens of foreign countries and 
protect U.S. investors from expropriation without compensation, as well as discrimi- 
natory and inequitable treatment by foreign governments. 

At the same time, concerns have been expressed regarding these investment pro- 
visions. These concerns include: whether our FTAs and BITs give foreign investors 
in the United States greater rights than U.S. investors have under U.S. law; wheth- 
er the FTAs and BITs give governments the “regulatory and policy space” needed 
to protect the environment and the public welfare; and whether an investor should 
have the right to submit to arbitration a claim that a host government has breached 
its investment obligations under an FTA or a BIT. 

BACKGROUND : 

The United States is the largest foreign direct investor in the world, and also is 
the largest recipient of foreign direct investment. New U.S. direct investment in 
other countries was $333 billion in 2007 and $318 billion in 2008. New foreign direct 
investment in the United States was $238 billion in 2007 and $325 billion in 2008. 

The United States established its BIT program in 1981, largely modeled on Euro- 
pean BITs with developing countries that had been in place since the late 1950s. 
Since then, the United States has established BITs with 47 countries, and has in- 
cluded investment chapters (similar to the provisions in BITs) in its free trade 
agreements. Among other things, FTA investment chapters and BITs provide for: 
“national treatment” of investors from the countries that are party to the FTA or 
BIT; limits on the expropriation of investments and provisions for the payment of 
compensation when expropriation takes place; a “minimum standard of treatment” 
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for investors; and the right for an investor to submit an alleged breach of the invest- 
ment provisions of the agreement to international arbitration. 

Those investment obligations, particularly in the investment chapter of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), have raised concerns in recent years, in 
particular following a series of controversial disputes in investor-State arbitrations 
at the end of the 1990s and the beginning of the current decade. (Many of those 
cases did not involve the United States as a party, and, to date, the United States 
has not lost an investor-State arbitration under NAFTA or any other FTA or BIT.) 
Responding to concerns that investment protections may have been written too 
broadly, and that foreign investors in the United States may receive more favorable 
treatment for their NAFTA investor-State claims than U.S. investors would under 
U.S. law, Congress in the Trade Act of 2002 mandated several negotiating objectives 
to narrow the scope of investment protection. For example, the Act stated that the 
principal U.S. negotiating objective on foreign investment is to reduce or eliminate 
barriers to investment, “while ensuring that foreign investors in the United States 
are not accorded greater substantive rights with respect to investment protections 
than United States investors in the United States[.]” The parties to NAFTA also 
adopted a formal interpretation of the “minimum standard of treatment” provision 
at this time, to avoid a more expansive reading of that provision by arbitrators. 

Incorporating congressional objectives, the 2004 model BIT contains several 
changes to past BITs, including narrowing the definition of investment covered 
under the agreement, clarifying the meaning of the obligation to provide investors 
with a “minimum standard of treatment,” elaborating on the procedures for inves- 
tor-State dispute settlement, and adding articles relating to the relationship be- 
tween the investment obligations and labor and environmental standards. 

More recently, in 2007, U.S. FTAs with Colombia, Panama, Peru, and South 
Korea were amended to clarify that “foreign investors are not hereby accorded great- 
er substantive rights with respect to investment protections than domestic investors 
under domestic law where, as in the United States, protections of investor rights 
under domestic law equal or exceed those set forth in this Agreement.” 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http://waysandmeans.house.gov, select “Committee Hearings.” Select the hearing for 
which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, “Click here to provide 
a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the online instructions, com- 
plete all informational forms and click “submit” on the final page. ATTACH your 
submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance with the formatting 
requirements listed below, by close of business May 28, 2009. Finally, please note 
that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse 
sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. For questions, or if you en- 
counter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS: 


The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As 
always, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 
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3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone, and fax numbers of each witness. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http://waysandmeans.house.gov. 


Chairman LEVIN. All right, let us start. The rumor is we may 
have unusually early votes, or at least one early vote, so let me 
make a very brief opening statement — and the Ranking Member, 
my colleague, Mr. Brady, will do the same — and see if we can at 
least begin the testimony before the vote. It is not certain, but it 
is likely. 

So, today we are going to take up an important issue regarding 
the investment provisions. My feeling is this, that, by definition, 
trade issues are complex, they are controversial. And that is espe- 
cially true if we believe that we both have to expand trade and to 
shape the content and the course of it. I do not think trade is auto- 
matically win-win. There are ups and downs to most trade issues. 
And I think that is the spirit within which we have to examine all 
of the key issues relating to the expansion of our international 
trade. 

So, today we are going to focus in, I think, a very constructive 
way, and take a further look on the investment provisions that are 
in U.S. trade agreements and in our bilateral investment treaties. 
As we know, these provisions were originally designed to make 
sure that the investments by U.S. citizens overseas were safe- 
guarded, were protected from expropriation without compensation 
and without due consideration, and to make sure that there wasn’t 
discriminatory or inequitable treatment by foreign governments. 

The question today is whether we have an appropriate balance. 
And issues have been raised — and I think often in a constructive 
way, perhaps sometimes not — about the provisions in our FTAs, 
and whether the provisions today adequately articulate what would 
be called a balanced approach, issues like the minimum standards 
of treatment. 

There were some original provisions in NAFTA, as we know. And 
there then were some changes made a few years ago. The new Ad- 
ministration is taking a new look at trade policy, as they are at 
other key issues. And what the Administration has now done is to 
undertake a review of these investment provisions, both in our 
FTAs and in our bilateral investment treaties. And it has set up 
an advisory Committee within the State Department. The Advisory 
Committee on International Economic Policy has formed a Sub- 
committee to review these investment issues. 

And we are fortunate today to have the cochairs of this Sub- 
committee, Ambassador Alan Larson and Thea Lee. So, we wel- 
come the two of you. I assume you will probably say that you are 
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not speaking as cochairs, but individually. But we are glad you are 
both, individuals and cochairs. 

Also testifying today is Georgetown University professor, Robert 
Stumberg — welcome — Linda Menghetti, who is from ECAT, and 
Ted Posner. 

So, we look forward to hearing from all of you. And we will hear 
your testimony after Mr. Brady gives his opening statement. 

I think the clock is not working. With 1 minute left, we will give 
you some kind of a signal. 

Also, if I might say, Mr. Brady, that I would like it very much 
if we could be as informal as possible, and each of us have Q&A, 
but see if we can have also some discussion among the five of you, 
because I think we will benefit from that. 

So, welcome. And now, Mr. Brady, your opening remarks. 

Mr. BRADY. Great. Thank you, Chairman Levin, for calling the 
hearing on investment. A hearing is exactly what we need on this 
topic. There is so much misinformation out there about the invest- 
ment protections and our bilateral investment treaties and our 
trade agreements, because the investor mechanism is just so easy 
to demagogue. And, unfortunately, there will always be people who 
reflexively oppose trade. This hearing, however, is an opportunity 
to shine light on the facts and to set the record straight. 

First of all, and perhaps most importantly, we don’t need to fear 
foreign investment. As we know, it is not simply enough to buy 
American any more, we have to sell American products and goods 
throughout the world. Some of our companies can do that from 
here. Others, to compete, have to compete throughout the world. 

According to our Commerce Department, U.S. companies that 
have these foreign operations employ twice as many U.S. workers 
than they do foreign workers. Furthermore, 95 percent of the goods 
and services produced by these companies abroad are sold not back 
here, but rather, in the host or the third country jurisdictions. 
Much has been made of Buy America recently, but U.S. investment 
abroad allows us to Sell America, which is what it will take for the 
United States to lead the world out of the global economic crisis. 

The following point is perhaps already evident, but it needs to be 
highlighted. The United States is the party insisting on legal and 
procedural protection for outbound U.S. involvement. U.S. bilateral 
investment treaties and investment chapters in our bilateral and 
regional free trade agreements benefit our guys. We demand these 
provisions because they safeguard U.S. investments in foreign 
countries by shielding the investments from expropriation without 
compensation, as well as from discriminatory and equitable treat- 
ment by foreign governments. 

Put another way, the core purpose of these legal instruments is 
to raise the level of investment and property rights protections in 
foreign jurisdictions to the level of protection that already exists 
here, in the United States. 

The investor-state mechanism is designed to accomplish the 
same fundamental goal. It is meant to raise, for U.S. investors 
abroad, the level of protection — in this case, dispute settlement and 
due process rights — that exist for the equal benefit of domestic and 
foreign investors here, in the United States. In fact, investor-state 
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mechanism is often credited with helping to instill the rule of law 
in developing countries. 

In a sense, the investor-state mechanism allows the United 
States to export our Constitutional procedural due process stand- 
ard to our trading partners. I have no problem with that. But I am 
sure we will hear today the investor-state mechanism exposes the 
United States to an endless stream of costly, frivolous, and invasive 
arbitration brought by foreigners. 

Well, I have looked into the allegations, and here is what my re- 
search shows. The investor-state mechanism has existed in U.S. bi- 
lateral investment treaties since the very first ones we entered in, 
in the early 1980s. It has been around for a quarter century, and 
it has never been used against the United States. We have never 
been forced to defend a single law, regulation, or administrative ac- 
tion in a bilateral investment treaty investor-state dispute. In the 
handful of cases that foreign investors have brought under NAFTA, 
we have not, to date, lost or settled, on unfavorable terms, one sin- 
gle case. 

You don’t need to take my word for it. Consider this excerpt from 
the summer 2008 issue of the Harvard Journal on Legislation, “The 
United States has never lost a single dollar in investor-state dis- 
pute under NAFTA or under any other trade agreement or bilat- 
eral investment treaty.” The author, our Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, Charles Rangel. 

The last point I will make is that the provision the U.S. — invest- 
ment chapters of our free trade agreements have evolved over the 
years. I am eager to hear the testimony on this point, because the 
evolution of the provision, it seems to me, has been in direct re- 
sponse to the criticism raised. 

Changes and clarifications that were made to our investment 
language include provisions to require the panels consider the 
same U.S. Supreme Court factors that U.S. courts consider when 
determining whether there has been an expropriation of property; 
provisions to allow panels to dismiss frivolous claims at an early 
stage of the proceeding; and provisions that clarify that environ- 
mental and other public welfare regulations are presumed not to 
constitute indirect expropriations. 

Furthermore, the landmark May 10th deal added language in 
our pending free trade agreements with Colombia, Panama, and 
South Korea, that foreign investors are not accorded greater sub- 
stantive rights with respect to investment protections than domes- 
tic investors under domestic laws, here in the U.S. 

These changes, taken together, strike me as a compromise that 
aims for the right balance between the interest of U.S. regulators, 
on the one hand, and U.S. investment abroad on the other. 

I welcome all the witnesses this morning, and look forward to 
your testimony. Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you. Right in 5 minutes. So, why don’t 
we go down the line? I am not sure of the protocol, so we will use 
how you are seated. So, Thea Lee, if you would begin, and we look 
forward to your testimony. 

All of your testimonies will be in the record. So deal with your 
five minutes or so as you would like. And, again, welcome to all of 
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you. Thank you for coming. This is really an important hearing on 
an important issue that needs to be discussed. 

Ms. Lee. 

STATEMENT OF THEA MEI LEE, POLICY DIRECTOR AND CHIEF 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIST, AFL-CIO 

Ms. LEE. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. 
Brady. Members of the Subcommittee, good morning. I appreciate 
the opportunity to come speak to you today on behalf of AFL-CIO’s 
11 million working men and women on this important issue. 

As you all know, trade and investment issues are enormously im- 
portant to America’s working families. They impact our jobs, our 
wages, our unions, and the government regulations that we count 
on to keep our communities healthy, and to safeguard our rights. 
Of course, these rules also affect workers and the environment in 
other countries. Our ultimate goal is to reform these rules in a way 
that strengthens democratic procedures, improves transparency, 
and protects workers and the environment, both here and abroad. 

Of course, we understand that we are in a global economy, and 
we will continue to be in a global economy. The question really is 
whether the investment rules that we put in place can be made 
fairer and more balanced, so that they serve the interests of my 
members, among others. 

We have had a longstanding concern over the investment provi- 
sions included in U.S. bilateral investment treaties and in trade 
agreements. We understand and support the importance of pro- 
tecting the rights of investors, but we also believe that the existing 
investment provisions in U.S. investment and trade agreements are 
imbalanced in two crucial aspects. 

It’s worth remembering that the origin of these rules was, as Mr. 
Brady said, to protect outward foreign direct investment — generally 
in small, developing countries — in the bilateral investment treaties. 
It is not clear that they were designed to be a two-way street, 
where they could be used with major industrialized countries, like 
Canada, with big corporations that had presence in both countries 
being able to use them in the United States, as well as for U.S. in- 
vestors, as they have an outward interest, as well. 

That is one of the key issues: whether these provisions continue 
to be appropriate, given how they have evolved and how their use 
has spread now into bilateral free trade agreements, as well as pos- 
sibly investment treaties with large countries like China, where 
there may be particular concerns. 

The first problem that we see is that these agreements signifi- 
cantly enhance the rights of investors vis a vis governments, but 
they fail to establish commensurate responsibilities for investors, 
particularly with respect to worker rights and the environment. 

The second problem is that they give substantive rights and pro- 
cedural advantages to foreign investors that are not available to 
domestic investors. This raises the possibility that investment tri- 
bunals can be used to circumvent the democratic process, and to 
achieve de-regulatory outcomes in a secretive and inaccessible 
forum. 

Certainly the experience that we have had with the investment 
chapter of the North American Free Trade Agreement and current 
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bilateral investment treaties reinforces these concerns, both in the 
inward and the outward direction. We have two kinds of concerns 
with the investment provisions — the democracy and good govern- 
ance concerns as well as job concerns. I just wanted to take a 
minute to talk about why, from the labor movement’s point of view, 
these issues are important to us. 

The investment protections are designed to enhance the security 
of foreign direct investment, and address investors’ concerns with 
respect to unstable or corrupt governments where production may 
be located. In this sense, these provisions are a critical element in 
the trade agreements that we have negotiated over the last decade- 
and-a-half. 

The tariff reductions that we negotiate are paired with enhanced 
security of investment and upward harmonization of domestic laws 
to prevent overly intrusive regulation of foreign investment. But 
this combination both facilitates and accelerates the offshoring of 
American jobs, precisely because, for the most part, there has been 
no commensurate set of investment obligations. 

My fellow witness, Alan Larson, and I have been asked to cochair 
a subcommittee of the State Department’s Advisory Committee on 
International Economic Policy, as Chairman Levin said, so that we 
can review the draft model and present our conclusions to the Ad- 
visory Committee on International Economic Policy. We are looking 
forward to a constructive dialog with a diverse and representative 
group, and we hope that the Subcommittee will be able to take a 
fresh look at this issue and work toward consensus on how to move 
this discussion forward. 

Our key areas of concern include the investor-state dispute reso- 
lution mechanism, the failure to distinguish between legitimate 
regulatory action on the part of government and indirect expropria- 
tion, the overly broad definition of investment, the potential impact 
of these investment provisions on needed future national and glob- 
al financial regulation efforts, and the need to establish commensu- 
rate and enforceable responsibilities for investors with respect to 
workers’ rights and the environment. 

Let me thank and congratulate the Subcommittee for holding 
this hearing today. It is both timely and relevant. We hope this will 
be only the first step in a more comprehensive review of U.S. trade 
and investment policy aimed at supporting the creation of good jobs 
at home and abroad, and laying a foundation for sustainable demo- 
cratic and equitable development. 

Thank you very much, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The statement of Ms. Lee follows:] 
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hi prtvtrn E -over] y “'iiiLtiims c" rfiguladort ol i> >i nveslincnL This eunibnisiLiixi 
lac LI i La I a sand accelerates Uil oflahotring of Arradritin yub(s precisely "because lor Dn 
mcnl pari then: has been no com men mural c scl l-I' investor obligations. 

.-V: we slued in j 2li0s Seller sunL lo Ihc S-iiiic llcpuimcr.; wilEi regard, lo Ihe drall mixlel 
ll.IT "We believe lhal expnnsiun dI' invesLnienl can. and. musL he mnile coirniihhlc :*.l: 
the prcilccLicn oiTlhe public interest in lire United S-inlc:, and averscis." The full luxe of 
the teller, sent joir.ily by Ihe ATI. -(TO, the Center lor Snu-mnl mml l-nViKiirammial l.aur, 
Fjathju slice. Priqnds pflht Fnnh-U.fi.. (he fiaiionnS Wihllife Fertenui™, Oitfnni 
Amisivi. and fiierrp t'luh is uv.iiliihly pi: 

hltHi-'/ciel.'-'r-e PuftlkailionscBIT ComnwoU JjnlKU mil " 

W hi It ihcre have been several notable attempts -a recent years 10 address these concerns 
- fired to revise (he model BIT {in 2O04S arid, second, to alter the ifivcsimcnt chapter in 
trade agreements ini MHW., when DwtbctsiIc leaders in Congress prosed ft* the 
■aduitonof new IrivcsimenL language In pending trade ogrccincaia), these (elisions have 

rail vel .gene far enough Lu address Ihc li.iiiLinncnlul probluuls outlined here 

My Icllow witness. Alan Larsen, and E havr been liked lo cu-cliuir a hi be mini Li Lilt of Ihc 
Slate EFspralinenL's Advisory CtiminiLlcc on Ii:..r:ial., r.il Economise Pa! icy (ACIEP) to 
review the drill model BIT and present ivar conclusions, to Ihc ACIEP. W care looking 
Forward t:i u enn St run live dialogue wilb a diverse and reprcscnlalive group and hope Ihnt 
Che rabcammitte; will be ahSe lo lake i fresh look aL Ihis iwuc ,nv:l work : , ■■ ■ aid 
consensus iot how to move Lhis iliscuxsinri farm and. 

Thu key areas pF concern lon.hu AI-T.-CIO wilh regard (i> current in.vcci.muni provkimss 
.ncluilu iiwesttje-rtfllc dispute rctnhicion: liilure loifaiihuiNli between luyiiirviiu 
reipnlnKiry action on ihp [vjji ofgovMiirrail uid "indircc! cvproprinlipn"; no overly hmnd 
cfefln iitoo of i nvcsnoenr; poicrnnl nspaei on nc®led fulnre imlrnna I and gVify.1 {innneial 
reiinlatioa cffonaiwcl (he need 6c ctinHish comme nan rale aid enfcrceahle 
reefionsibilitics for mvesiws ^ iih respect lo workers" nghteand the environment. 

I iKF^HilAtS" Pi-iruly Itev rluticn 

The mvesnoc-aLate diaputc «1Ll0nKtiLiYUjLha£iiiirt.yivi j inwaMS the nylll 10 by|iasi 
dcistesLie eeenplainl prueed’.ires and mueniL lepu : ehaMen^ei dial tvOuld nol be [tennitled 
under dmieseie law . hi Lhe emlext l-I" Irade agreeraeiLls. no oLlier luan-yav immoral aelan 
arc jjiven similar richls lo seek redress withouLllic suppur! raf their ewn gcivemmenl. 
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Presidenr ObamR has sewed that he is opposed w "graminii foreign investor* any right* in 
Ihe U.s greater itan those ef a mcricam " Vel by epuscnieiioii . infernal meeti lovcner- 
Fwie dispute «sol iumhi jynnrs gtconer rights to foreign oorpor-sninn:. ihan itwse enjoyed by 
Americans This is evident. far example, ■■■ M AFTa iiivesUnert eases, wlwu? 
emporanidns have taken advuiiwge of foreign subtid 4ries or citiKnalrip ip file eases in 
their own country - eircurmenlipE dwoBtie dcrniKtatk processes 

Mai Kvp^MiarlNii 

1 1 is absolutely essential ikis laienwtionnl investment prewiaiofi* dieringoish inn clear and 
expired wji(y between kgitimnle tovermnenf regulation and expropriation -or seimre 
of an inrveswr s proixiry In our s few, government* should run te expccied 10 
oompensale eorpomi ions - domestic or foreign for the i mpo&sison of logii iwwe 
Dovemmenr resummon in the public inlereat -1o protect peihiie heahh. the environment, 
or m'srkers' riehis. among other Ihiitjis 

f ianutnl f'rmliroh 


We arc conctned dun ccinwti prevrstaiia on financial transfers would Imut govcrnnKtiia' 
ability w use legitimate 1 vncasiiftfi dcalgacd to restrict the flow oftitpilal In order to 
protect thettnidvc* froin tlnarkml oisimIhIii^ Without adequate measures w prevent and 
respond 1o jueh financial litatabiliiy, broad sustainable develop utem wILI certain out af 
retell for many developing cottntrtea. The mcretaod fbctpjcocy and severity of financial 
•crises also hurts U.^. economic interests. us cristf-strickcn couitirica devalue tliclr 
oui i viieio mid i h s ill "In: 1 S ir ki( kcl U "is i;Ui -p ucU o\p u Is ir -u del t- 1 1 a-i» s" 

The Uitiicd Mates almurd ui -ui v I in Hu- sake of developing ccottt rates. IntomalMutal 
finamciat liability. and ns own teonorrae iiweneata that eotwilrtea have ilk- (Hrfic-y 
flexibility needed to impede capital eonnols in appropriate dec umstanoea. Also, as iK- 
iriieiiiatioriaii cenurYiunity begins an important diacucaion on global lknancia.1 rcgtilaiKHi. It 
is crucial ih*i these mtenmlonal Iiwmuiiciu agrecinenia not provide anobsuack-to 
needed regulator}- reform. 


tfHftl|ltt|, 1 imntfME','T 

The 2004 model I1JT iiiditiks nriidcn on erwironny/jilat and. labor csimrnitmcnu chut 
refluLl she migwrLi vi ruLDgmlian shut investments may csirnjirafniM: Environmental quj.iLy 
and wrixtaro' lie hi-, rind ihi: a cnuntiy my weaken cnvinDomcrctnl pmlocrion and labor 
standards :n neder 1o aariiei in.voslmen.ts. These provisions need Ur he significantly 
ssrenurhened, however. 


1 btanefc. IJCvmuu lor Freiidenl, i Wimyv i>ir far i .itiu.Ly. y>:r. n^iy-jv:iiiiiu the economy I cade. I 2. 
availahle at lvnn:'Vw~ivvv.h*nsi:kikMm6.ciHis'i5SU[a.' [viewed IJ, -IHIUJ 
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Tnsl. Ilur vunknl Of Ibf oblivions is extremely linnluiL m evidenced L»y lhe use u( "iarcti 
Purlv shill slnse Ui ensure." cnatad ol a. mundal'.'rv “shall oimiiu “ So-miiC. each 
prrMvasiMN lias u Ibtilmik IliuC limits i Is scope iutrly !u ledccai law s and rcuu ms, 
leaving aside nil cdher sub-n&liuiiul iflwfi. This; hinitulieci is purlieu arty rmkn. arlliy given 
Lliul 1h>: Mi'|>e mi IV ill ;il I model II IT ■uLliurv. istf Covers measures adapted mi ii u ii'u net! 
by u Turly, vr Hmli includes :■ I uuivenimenlu I organs und other enlitics leerrising pu^lx 
fiMHilKinS. Tlnnl. I* i l* procedural muLhuniHnx Id ensure CMinpliunue wilb lhe se provisions 
are ulsu-esccpIiMiiuLly ni-ik. us further fn'oea! iigx beyuiid eimaulluLnsr; uic excluded 

1 null y. Chu second paragraph uf Article 12 atlumpb hi salcguurd u Tarty "a uhilily lo 
adept, maintain, uc cnlbroc measure* necessary lor lhe pruwelion □Flbc environment. 
Given lhe hruuil range □FjjpvemmenL measures an iimrskir eiiuld challenge under U il 
dra.lt mode) 111 T. .1 inessential Mint Ihix sufeueiird he biudipg and cFTbclivff. and lliul il 
apoly Id environmental pnakctieci mil.': uresis well us uthur governmental measiucs vilul 
hi llie public merest, sueli us laws proluelmg, oonsiiineTS. heallh and safely, und winkers" 
rights und humin rigshbe. Vei than! is no provision analogous lis Article 1 2(2 1 under Lhu 
LiniY article cir any ciIIht place in the model WET. Unlortunaluly, u'.un Iho Ini: led 
sileciiiiiil idr . ir, ir.u:"iici: .:.l prcikcticcis in Article 11(2) is rendered meaningless by lhe 
quul .lieukun Ihat nnly iliosu environ menial measures “albcnvisc consistent with (his 
Treaty" may be prrswclud from challenge. Thus, the mu dT Article 12(2) as adctcxisc or 
exception in she other substantive irbligElions rtf the S511 appears ki have been severely 
constrained nr even eliminaLcd. Article 1 2i.Ij ciunol opursle us a. defense or exception k> 
[he other substantive obligations till Lhe ESI f. urine a in elite: means that a Party may be 
ordered to pay damages Its an investor etm fur adopting a measure necessary :ii mr.ileet 
the eiivirejiroenl. 

t tineliaiiun 


] won 1:1 like Id flunk und ■.-ungraiil.iic '.he Suhcdinn'iiltec feir buldir.g Otis hearing today 
JL is hitfh timely and relevant to review Lhe clement* r>r investment itbli gallons in LI.S. 
trade and investment ugrecn.-nls. We hone Ihis will be only lhe lint -nun in a mnre 
eeanprebensivu res iew erfU.S. tude nnd investment policy ui medal Kiipptcirl in-^ Iho 
crealkin of e«iii job' at home otkI ubrciad and laying a founiijiion forsusluinahle. 
dcmocruiie. and cipuitihle development ( look forw ard loym r i|losI nuls. 


a 
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Chairman LEVIN. Gee, you did this in exactly 5 minutes. 

Ambassador. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN P. LARSON, SENIOR INTERNATIONAL 
POLICY ADVISOR, COVINGTON & BURLING LLP 

Mr. LARSON. I will try to do as well. Chairman Levin, Ranking 
Member Brady, and Members of the Subcommittee on trade, my 
name is Alan Larson. I am an economist, a senior international 
policy advisor at Covington & Burling, and a former under sec- 
retary of state for economics under the Administrations of George 
W. Bush and William Clinton. 

International investment plays an essential role in sustaining 
the economic health of the United States. Inbound investment puts 
foreign capital to work in our countries, supporting output and 
jobs. It also bridges the gap between our low national savings rate 
and our large investment needs. 

During the recent global, financial, and economic crisis, inter- 
national investors have made investments in troubled U.S. compa- 
nies, including in financial services firms and automobile compa- 
nies, that have been very, very valuable to our economic strength. 

Outbound investment also is valuable. It opens access to and in- 
creases supplies of critical raw materials. It also provides channels 
through which a substantial share of U.S. exports flow. 

International agreements help provide a stable and predictable 
legal and regulatory environment for international investment. Bi- 
lateral investment treaties, for example, provide assurance of non- 
discriminatory treatment, specifically most favored nation treat- 
ment and national treatment, subject to clearly specified excep- 
tions. They also provide a minimum standard of treatment ground- 
ed in customary international law. This standard is expressed in 
the concept of fair and equitable treatment. 

Investment treaties limit the circumstances under which a host 
government can expropriate an investor’s property. And, if an ex- 
propriation does occur, they require prompt, adequate, and effective 
compensation. The expropriation clause of bilateral investment 
treaties is modeled closely on the takings clause of the United 
States Constitution. 

The BITs also provide investor-state dispute settlement through 
international arbitration. The model BIT that is used as the tem- 
plate for launching negotiations with a new partner has periodi- 
cally been reviewed and revised, with the last review taking place 
in 2004. 

I am honored to be serving, along with Thea Lee, as cochair of 
a private sector advisory panel that will contribute input to the Ad- 
ministration’s review of the model bilateral investment treaty. As 
you said, Mr. Chairman, our report will go to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on International Economic Policy, which itself is a private 
sector advisory Committee established under FACA. 

Thea and I intend to assemble a panel of private sector experts 
with a variety of points of view that can inform our deliberations 
and inform the report that we will provide for ACIP. This report, 
I understand, will be part of a broader outreach process on the part 
of the government that could include such things as public hear- 
ings and a notice and comment process. 
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For the purposes of our panel, I expect we will want to look at 
the experience of the United States with international investment 
agreements, we will want to consider the role that these agree- 
ments play in the new economic circumstances our country now 
finds itself in, and will want to consider whether we have rec- 
ommendations on how these agreements — agreements I consider to 
be very, very good agreements — could be made even better. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Mr. Larson follows:] 
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MEikmHil ol AUn F. I.urcnn 

(k'likii iprirruiliiUl FmIIl-l A-Ihfcrfii, EAl'itogctin Sc R«illii|i 

Ityfurt ihv HME W*Jn pin! 'Irani t'Biiimiirrv 
I'uh-oiPnmill'.T eri Trade 

\3ah 14.2VH 


Chriinun Levin. (Linking VkrcJbur Brady. and members of ihe Suh>.OMiiiii::e. Ilinnk mi 
fur Iheoppcrcunity to appear be Frti: you ItHJsry In discuss die issue cd intcm&dpnal invnlmcnL 

My nimc is Alin l.urun and I ;im ihe Senior Internal ion a I Polity AchiiuraLcht-faw f'irrri 
iif Oji-ini;l'.m ;iikI Burling LLP I alwiaina fwi ind Carwr Aprfaitador in Ih-v Unilvd Sftilct 
Foreiga Snvfee ttid served u Under See retail ofSmt Iw Economics In ihe Admlnlsusitou erf 

( it-.ii','.- V. I s 1 1 vl i .mil Willi.iirA'Inin.in 

Vfy ieniiHany uill i -lei penpeeSivt; on intend Uanil inwsnnod and mlenuuicnal 
inveidrmetx policy pained frnm etpenenres 10 benh Mil- puhlic andpavam il-clo-t.. Ain 
gome mm end official. i h?.»c wibxMud Ihe policy value of i rive Simon i jyrcemenl:- to Ihe economic 
beallh nnd lorviui' rciaL-ionstil'tht-UniKd Slalre. In my -private senondurk k L'evirygion. I have 
enprmmiicd the pri-ji -ntpnrtwici- of prydictabilil} and Lhn mfeoTlaw. halli for If S. -hiH.il 

c |i"iiey iiiaViau in>e*liftuiis abnipd and for vlicnLa seeking ijo Timkv iin ysinypK mi Mil; L'niled 

Si Hit;. 


I undcmarcl ihn ihe t Hsinifi fodmirusnrauon Ice. decided m ccodoct a review nfihe nwtdel 
LiS.ikf.il I nv tmm cm Treaty itui x, ihe cempaue ihiii ifce United Seines units tut ahimdtg pciini 
when rocacmpli-inu negcuiaiien of a new hi Jien ins :*ai IrraLy. The Iasi such review trffhe 
model lilT'-nas concluded in 200*. nnl long hi font L Irfl. gnnvrnmrm srmce. I understand that 
the Ohumi.Administralivn has divided IoshvV inp-uL frail! Ihe private iti-lnr vpr.ilipp ill ms*, 
mckding hy inching arvpnrl rrma pri vmIv tscvlw tYth-Tsoiy subcvmmiLQev aft In- 3 lair 
D^wtBKHt’t Advisory Gomniioec on InitrttaihMal Fvomoiipv fVdity (ALTEPk I trtri lifHisrcd 
ihuchetllMmA Ailninisiciiiiw Kk. Asked me u «rv ■■ a* e A-ehair nfihii. ml-, imi y ■iilMAAinuiiiK-. 
along with I "nun m. I.;e. iVilicy llireeuircii ( iiiveimmenc aIKliii. fur die AIL. -CMJ I further 
undcrsland ihm ihe Admini^rjiioo jIho inlands id pr-nvidc imeiesied partita wnh nppiinuiiiLk-, w 
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I' I'll! IHI Ihv ■ofltrt IlftWltl PR" llin,i|ij{li 4 puWk; jiii! :i li >• lii-n:il iiuKC ttJ 

iXfflmtrn 

M;% aucenaeni kkIi) AkcLchtf; ibt valuable mkotii iniL-mmiinitil liViiiHi’iMiiL.twnh inImhiiiiI 
and oiiihi:iiii J iCiX^sinKni. :■ I i- ■- m prammiog. :h. etooamie hmlil: oi iJuj L'miul Scales. Il ihen 
■>ui intft'hcn. initjnm iofiLil invnJxntnl: jyrhjmenm ennuil-ine iiaiiwse btrjjl'll!. by presiding 
intamim'nal investment iLh □ nw*r slabk-amJ prrdkhible mvirciimim:. The usiterraenl, 
Mir-’iuriiORE hKflj- rrens-rapcrimei; under Ihv int cil w'datc iSwpiilv artllamirnl mrcdiHnismstfF 

iitvvsIitKill CfwAiC* FiflaUy. Ihv vMctikiii tciKbvi up*m ;i Ivw pulUy iBvi inwfcl BIT 

iHai hAve t* w wired in i! l- ppm (clI ih|B niny he uujiin. bom by pri^ie seen* 

piihd .Hill I '.-J fiTiulSC n-E Mil- AdmlnlniBlhVn'n £WTl rtl'H*. 


InhnunJ and auihaund itvumariiinnl inveaiiDsnL plij^ □ valuable rule in MiMJinina ihe 
ecunomfc hc?.lili uf Ihc Lr-iid Snik'-i. I^cmaliminl iiinralirKnt in ihc L r iicd 3 lairs lontr-.Pinrs 
lo wir ixvfiLTiy by puli— £ Imrijin capital to in <ht dvncai.K uc™cnny. iTTlrnnli'.-nLi! 
iiiLi.-jirviii tnKuiallj ■ i — r>.Tn : j 1 1 1 n». Ki'juw ii brid&> Ihf diUl'rtfce i sw rrljUrtly 

l™ ii:iImmi:iI l:h i,,^ rf .V- mill Mil lii|Ji lir-i i lh nf ,11 n at: iiihI |iiiIiIil- mx I, „ irtujMJHiirtt ll|# Uf IIKd 
ii> mil uci in -nnijr in- ninnunin a dyiwmin. yns-A my. and innavaiiue banunny. Indio*;. ai 
1 1 : l-j r numnil invcsImenL odlen hnne » nil ihem iciinnciliiyy and rn-.viLiurij Lvivhmijejjs il:.ii 
rcrrlrihulc In uur -dnmLVSIiL pradnctivil)-. Jn min. ihrsr i:ixnzibtKinns suppoci.^mcrirjn 
rmplnj-rrunl jnd nulput Welt Inbvund ■■nrrnaliriial immlmnit creates dnmrslk ttomptcili™ 
md spurvcTL-ji-n- ily and innmvaliwL Pviin; Ihn: prL-v.nl fuiunriil and (.-cvrtv-nii.- crisiv 
intoniMkinil inrtllmitnl !■;■» mndfuCry imp.dHnl iXmlribnlnrTV lu troubled swlcr* tftoMiiJh fur 

CUlHflfe, IhulltA. 1 1 1 S Lii 1 1 ■■ l l ■ I l I- lir.imiu .1 ,:t. ill:, ItrtK mill rt alllVHftAhili: MfllfWiMA 

(InilMiu ii mi&cn an eqiully niL|!iYinrii cfimrlhuLkVi w. mireeniunnic Ih-.iIlii 

Uuihunid . at4>unji:c hrifA< op«i. .illl-;-; n:- and incniEtw M>: >qift.uv ol iF-nur _l msiMirccs j-lcIi n?. 
□iilihu jrrcriK ialU nc-ccssiry Lo wjffon pHoduiilitm jnd job* U\ i'jl II -.jmiil: iIil 1 naihlishniiinl 
pf »k*and JcnricE fSiL'ilhits -abroad, oulhnunil inccmKiunal intuslnwnl alH> inipio>v» access In 
ftircipn r-urk-rts lAdt-.ippt'ns l .S. miwrti. Iti lilt”, a KUJnifiL'jni ‘■'■nrr orbotal U.3. r.^pad.¥ Ik™ 
ilimuifJi ihv nPilTJlvs-iPiil AI.3.*jrt¥anivslia'--TvsJnh|i\'hL:d ibrimBl 1 iVm iin.v>inxiiiv in "llu r 
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countries KinMly, in » competitive g.lrtal wonnmy, ihr success ofour mod infmrwm Li3p.ni- 
pripncd iMBfljmflOis, and die vubiJity i l itu LJ.Ii j«ihc foil foprii.l nil those etprnit, ffflen it 
I. to the opportunity atAese flmiL ta ojietuc successful iiitcmaiiiiwil imuisrfvttncs, iI.miml Ii 
v. I ■ 1 ■_ h ilius may [jam Kcea in compciii ive-Jv priced, Let s. A ill-iiuenr-ave inpuis tu ihc-ir In: 
product!. 

1 1 1 1 ■_ r 1 1 1 1 ' i ■ . 1 1 MinJSUYFHic jjil-.Ji'viil, .Jnh he essential (n providing investnrs wild a j-i.ihk 
Aid piMiiiciuhiu environment for LiiiiJkLiirrj. nuimcK ohieud. Ain .nverimcm involves a cecum 
number a fiaski; dwpaliiiLal, legal and ocpulumry ruk&od m investment unc magnalieit when il 
cruw£>iuLL/in2.l hardci s. InlenuLkvnaJ invuslmcni agreement cia hdfi midgice Lire iincrcascd 
risk that accompin ks in^htiiny. abroad lit using the phrase "urtaiLDlicajl mv e^imenl 
agmcmccns," I .nc.ud: the varied and variiius forms lsil ch*« juncumcnts have aaken cn since 
ilioir curliest djjk Tben! include, hui cccldiniy are ml limilod 10. tiyaiics nt'ftiiHidilup. 
commence and navigation, hi Laacra.1 investment treadra. regional .nv raimcnl ircaiir* and the 
irv osnnert eh aplurs crF fire made ayrcen.enis Soc* iilisund. ,>a ihrir difFerenccs. muse of these 
iinomaiii.ojl imescmtm ijpuemcne; li e crjiivrrg.ed tin several enre provisions.. In nu particular 
rirdtr. ] wnuld hike to high Mil u few u: ilicse proMskus- and discuss spiel Ik ally liovv Ovcj are 
handled in Ihe Liincnl model hi I 

A provision pr.A id:“<f "mosl farcccd nasiun Iruimircvl" a inures Ihul a hnsLcuunlrj will 
alTitrd ao •livelier from one cuunLr> no Jess Fuvnrahk cresmcnl than ihul which is afforded toon 
inve sloe from amdier cntmliy- subject la specified eu opiums. Thrums! frivcined nalicci 
principle t’liri lies foe dem stir regime ami provides hciplul InreparnKy fur inveslocv. Thu 
praviskas isfuuiid in A clicks -111 j erd-ltJl-oflhe U.fv, model DEF. In ihe model [III, Ihe 
provisiom linilvthc appliculi™ oFmosI ferarad nasiim Irvitmmf Id Ln.'irmmi lliul is afforded 
"n'illi n'-peel totheestabl shmcml, acuMisil km. ngniiron, mmu^gentenU eumluvl. upensLion, and 
wile sir other dhsposiUHin nf im nlrr-vnls ~ 3 raped Ihe advisory piinel may wish to examine lh:s 
pruvis-xm 

A related pr.j' -;ii.in involves "nulioml trealnM.nl." h’-itiimal Irralroeni guarani rev that u 
hurt cuuiKiy nill alTerd an inlernatKinal invuslnrnu les* Fa vo ns We ireatroervc Ilian lluil which it 
alFnrds lo ds own JorKrtii: mwcHtun. itcuin vrubiwl tu spvnPeil useeptions. Thispiv* rsiun 


J 
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nnndiccrxmininitHi nriJ prut-lnde?. mvesuriaiipnstotfiimiiym.'iuvi grab thuirevitkl in bit 
cffkienL I r j >.< ir-Llu regime. As pan of re G JO process. -h: Obama A Jirnnisiraiun committed, 
rtialt, ■TTHTicll^' n my VHT* 1 , not *n enga.pr in insT-amum proKcliorrism. This- provision is fbtmd 
in Article 3 uf llic mtuk-l BIT 

I s]h-m-ihiMiv.~r n .iii;. is luss'iimi hmuvTT, llinl ii»liiiii:d lirolii-viil is - r .i: 

sufTMerri proisunrti fur Inienuraal .tausirus. s.imcnimut -r, mkMi.iiiMi.il Ihvlsilw finds iiself 
in isiiumiiin v, hero ihchrai Suw is uibyeriing a In harmful arbitrary sctd eapneious measures 
jn-J iSc inseslor cniinul pm vnhac domestic in'-tsois-iut nolbe subject In similar harmlii'! 
Irerslrmml Fw Ihrs luesm Ihcw is n Nine IratMirm for mlminliiHial invtttlmrml Irralics to Tnclwdo 
-i | i ik i * n i: .im ji'Ilimh; p “li mlm uni urndwT-of trwtHKat Thli aiMMiraa thK. ai ite v«y 
minimum, b fiiKsgn iniMSHtr *idl lw tie Med in a "fair ind tsquiuhle - fadilnn. Imenuniiinal luu. 
jurupnudenoe htu provided jii ire&onjm niadnup fur imcrpriHing whs cnrutituiES Ore and 
equitable Irrjlrrunl Thisgnii direr Jus centered around ngn-old noiiem of insure srddw 
piwfS' rtilich! 5 uf ihr rondel BIT curiums dun pmn.i<iMn and Acres A is itaiimcd I" irtaini 
Ilk* llrt provision in irtftn-tiiVivil III KOOPftlilQC wuh nvJi-iiiory iiiivntup.ptil few, Tlrt “fine and 
eqiuuhfc iiLsmtunr pmviiinn nf i hu aimer l incrdel mi'liut provided impoma pnaceciion. fnr 
L.S. invalDn nn many oerismns, hui it Avis, not. m my judguum. Lmpnsr significant ad JiLiaiui 
oblignliunsai U.£. officials hiyorei chose chaL the (J.&. k^.il rframE inlandcd. to -pity* 2 dc nil 
iir-cvtiin?. inlrmulicnul w ikirmrslii; 

S ■ h.-. ■- . ■ ■ • n-:. |:i-- -li ii |s m nils . - it, - m lln- 

amumftbnc£t under whleh gnocnuieent uviy eipnopnnic pn role profirny. At i cnreillurY. this 
prevaran kmuius ihaf. when expropiuiam cbn be ju-aified. the e\pro!e.jknc gmurnmeun must 
mike prompl, udoiuulL'-md clTrcLivc eiimpcnsitinn. This idea is hirdly n nnt voncepl to our 
U.3. lajfil rojjii™. Wa know il as Ihr left tubs chuw rf the U.5 conitilulkici A fcgul repir-iv ihul 
restKCfo pri*aie property Md tramt wslwirop when ihotc rlgbis arc dieMtood It hitHv 
dfs eluped in iln- LlBYKdSuntSi Such pncttseiiiMi*. do iui « cua, however, mnery enunliy when 
L.fi. invesiurs might souk !□ dii husiness- Theexprnpriifiiiii pmvuimi m tnrr wkLimlinriBl 
uisTsnmrm igrrcmenls seeh as Aisle h uf ilk eurreni U.S> model BIT -nrive to bind nlhur 
enuniries to prinriplfs vrt> omilurtsi llmse' in U.3. jmsprudimersin Ihr lakipEs cfeuse end. n x 
doing. lOrirHiife AiKHtpOKiii and sinhlr ii'ivesmiw *rtv»«iiiiieiii 
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In tfu-ilJulLing <>t' its, liiiLniniicnu investment agreements, ifc |J.S. ^fiv^anmem hat. 
mh.hJv: m iiw iwiKriaue, m ensure- tluL iheir exp ■■puniiMi jvirt ishjnc cltuuly imimr ihe 
principles nfU.fi. uktfrfs lirw. A pnrnecxnmpic is Annex ttofihecunciu Ll.fi- model m l 
1 Ins. Ama. pnw iiIm I tibunals. v. ish adjihtieaiic e guidance hy siipulmirtg era! of tae tacira 
ituL :Jj.-iuIi1 he corbtidensd whea determining whether in exprnpriDiiixi has. eccurrod. Ii is no 
miniridcncc ihoi these mb Mil- scant as several of the ijciias used hy chell.fi, Supreme < nun to 
deicnnmr Mbcihnr a ukrng lus oequmed. I .ejvgMui that urn prfirple sector punel muy w jxh In have 
nnnihcr Innk an ill,-, issue. 

HkI KMtus of the model JilT have addressed the iittcresi of the Li fi. gqvemrm in 
ensuring il'.ii chenhilny itf nur gfivtsnntenr re presents lives. reuei the fcxihiluy in- take mei-ures 
appropriate topLnjtuei health, safety and i;-« envirrmnienr. Ihe earlier mmlel III I w-w untended 
ii: 1CKU hi KklMiAihis..h«ue in several ways in Anncv, 11. As cm inuiiil iiinner, ihe mndul l-ll J 
in. vs Miigiiues ihm on AkpcopriiiiioA dewrmncjiackn is highly lonifoittl. thus, is insinicis Ok 
bdjudicainMn engage in a "onsc-by-cise, fscL-hastd inquiry." fieeood, ii uvikes clear that o/urrr 
approach is injppdir able id un moitcn eipKonjimn anal yets, fia, ,in adverse d(Kwi dr, she 
economic vj_je of nn inv eclnkinl. ’ in and of iuaetf. b. insufficient in establish a finding of indirect 
caprop naikin. Third, amiingsnhE l.iccnr. that ,.:e in he ccsMidcred hy the aeljudicaliir is Ihe 
character nfihc gas vciievem .il liixi. Finally. she jniieKcecuuM ihe ceveac than only in rune 
suuuinns w i ll public •* elfinr rcgululLOje; tv hi chare applied in aron-disrr.minaiury manner 
eonslisulcan expraprixittn. dn ifaas dame, ic -specifically men bans 'puhlic we .Lire oh cones, 
such as public health. suleLy. and rhe envimninenl." 

Finally, invMinum ircuie* usually prmiee for invesInr-riMe dispute scrlleriienl ifcnxigh. 
i. "..I ii.iiii ti.il arbitmiiin. The ability an resort ta imcrnariiinai zrbtcrjlion bolsters int esters' riah 
li'di the rule ut' Ian. mill apply to ah siiun.ons fd noi unlyivben their inrerKls align tt-ah Ihccc 
ii: Ihe hume State or husi Slide. Indeed, invesLor-slaie dispcee sell I esnene procedure!- precede 
i me stare t* it h aiKucral and depediue veil forum in which ihey ran assen Iheir nghls and defend 
Iheir ineereds. Invrslur.^unc-dispnle sell lemon I ■.■Iters a very .mptinam pr.'irciun far LI. 5. 
insestem in sunte foreign cuuncies. Over Ihe years snme Lccnmeniainrs. such a ihe .Vcgenh'c 
dipkruai Larins C jIto. hi>e nrg.cJ IhaLosily Ihe nasiimal laws rtf husl, gavemnienlscriuld 
appruprjLclybc ra-lied ups<n Id deride dispules involving mirmuhcml nver-surs. The 'Calvo 
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ebcLiir.t." which we pretaknt formant wans in Latin A mt'KiL has I arucv bu; n:>i loialty 
rtLt dtd at- a pnlibcal ftin.T 

1 £ in Nit L'liiitd Waii«»C<ifiriM*ct«iTiiftik , :iiiii Dot logmen I, '‘iiiitwaiwrial 

in-. uhicmiloiit r. i [iinfif'ite ‘itonvuT rfuttoneiu LaidM-nfic lit Min irflhtxe 

com* jr* tvrut In by invesmas fr.im dcttloped court r it* biluitnil iinasimani Lreui:.-* ur* the 
mnsl Li'mincr .nlimnlitrinl iintslmtnl up rennem relitd upnn i'v invi: slurs v, hn nr filing djams. 
Pv HibKanhit irsurc raised and addressed in nre star stale dispute sellltiiienl include Ihc 
definition Of investor. rhe dtliniiwn ol imvsiniHii.Ond iht MqK Of Iht i-urines- printipits 

<1l5tkiS£jt4 abov r -I In hftluftu:, il II I n: IT? Ut<f Mini lilt OinWflte (it Miuh &A& 4tr& •*« tmmi-il & 
nib in lu'. itr Hil'uiLTijr iht Hunt imr iht imtsicr. 

I ulrruJ;, hate mtnlitfttd sunt utflhc inue.s ilia: hist httu re -cd --.aiu l$l I rev inn s, 
ami i "ill ] fvrvjtl llnil nur pintl may review ryuiu. I.el mt alw hieliliyhi J lew ntw issues llie 
pjiitl may n-isli l^asw’i. 

Ii li poidtfte Aar (fee pond »ill w*h w review i«-* j$wCb *si have arisen « a reft# nr 

tL.imiiiiiL .I’jirijjLr, -Muring ihL j-iu:j liit years. hr uMirpie. iht rectre glnhul tcnniirrut and 
fuuntial crists hb tisefcrtcociecl henh iht passible iilkJ fur skw fini-vti ul regjulJLiCirM b e til us 
Iht impurtmce oftht financial sertkres *«jcotj hatinp Iht zbiliLyta ittrun: fcccipii investment. 

Wt mnynunl toiEtir™ whether we believe llitTWO'mui' ttfcuriTTkninliunal invuatrainl 

ap wiitiiis- heir rw appropri+m ■ <-Lii Km,in|: ii-- i ntntMioii, AnoNier esmefeihe turterii 

Imporurceof'gpiniaga^eeH iis fnrei^fii.ufiplliMnPrviiiuftl itwniiL-tt. chtponel max want u» 
ret iew ■■ litihtr iht iitoctl BIT la uppr-npriutly tuiJored it- supper isn nit J. Ln Jdiiiiinn, 
climate thzr-^t stilt ceruink result in new dtmtsltc and mlcntuliccul n^ulitQ'iy rpgimramd n 
miy ulw maupurMc nuw ITcura of funcisFi irirwitmcnl relnled w citm tnersv IfchnnlDpH, 
eirnmiwnbi irtilinil fyUmw And “dlTitli" innkT "Vupwid Irfuk"' pre^rums-. Tin - pwm:| may ^ itli 10 
egcftmiiie whether <ipr ■nittimiinnnl hiveomeni ngretmtiii^ nted ii»ikaIvi-m rn iliett-vsw uvl 
evtr-tluji(!Litj: thulltngt>. 

UN Ccnfntnct nn Tndt ind IiettkcrTTKni.. "Lrrtr"-: iki'tltt>ir>:nlj fn invndnr- stilt dispuk 
snrnlmiknr. - !lik ^li milur hiii 1(200^1 Mp I 
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I l-.iu n:rupnto :h: furc^oiac fewies lor lluninne puiwtts. know mu than lliis 
Suhocmimfotc is kenly inLcrertri in chi vibslmcL' f F our wrurfc. My Ivslimony i? nut i -sii-ved Ijo 
[ w-rft h ewinhst ltd. Imkvd. Ihv fund Ns tnd ?vl fcvim Imiiod amt hui nCH. t*gun ift “wfc. 

My ftiiteyit rhea Lee mi 1 kih.^ nui wt tme been tKen m ewmfitMrlty 

lIi..IIi-:1vimi- M<i|))iin:ni i* serving iu ivschkife of ■■ private- geeror panel review nfihe Unwed 
Slulu Mudd Bikteni InvuEliram T renLy. '.Vc- u re see Ling iedraw mdividuDlifrom vz_ne*j, 

KiL ken.n.-e- in ruder le- up into lhtir expen kaorajiiilpv. 

In cnni.'liish'fl-] believe we shcinl J uneerjkv Ihis TuviL'w myih i Tull nnileirUnilin^of Ihe 
nnpontHKU cFbrih iiihuuniJ mid aulbuudd rntrmBthlfflul irv>eslr™nLtoihr VLorwmiv HccdlLfa n|" Lie 

Wv )IKhj|iJ ati/v nvledBe llml, ill rtttitnith Hkt impOfltp^vdl'iniCiiiaiiiTqd 

iim rjrntrt, Mil I . tnicd JiiuiLS ht, urea led m inv*j m tin regime yi ciIuhI hy liner ruimrul 
invesamcein ^CLen/eni:, such hi hi uni .nviscnu-.'.c treoliet. J hr=*e .ntUiimei'A JUirairuiiis !:.■% v 

been used *■ priiid rlfecl b> swccessme uilmin tslrjikims nl’ halh panics 

As Pic ra-view ihv hast: oempliLe utlhvsc upreumerTts. uur pml will be lu unJurciird why 
chcy huvr been ilruttured ai Ihry haw been. Wi wi' I jeek io delvmiiir hem- chcy have wroikud 
in prftHiOe. wiSirtipeet fcrtli lu U.& BrvrttTTHrtl abrund and to inlvpmlivnul mverfmtnl! in !hv 
Uimrt States, jhriw^ w|ii*i#er«ewlle6lHllyBftfiiefiinlne «fte*ef , tewd w iftr? tapetiwee 

.uni i mi tru Terri elreumsMiuts, «■ have any neonmmen-rlMirtnt Inr Mdy> lordiidi a l-.i:kI ili iIl-I 
OiLc.r.M inveEirrum ireuy rriiuln he iii.uk esi-a heuer. 

h#jin. I ib. ink yuu ftir nhc oppccUin.ny le lesl -h belbre ynu loduy. L Innk Ions aid w 
uiuwLWrj: ■your (fliesbons. 
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Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Posner, welcome. You have been in this room before. Wel- 
come. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE R. POSNER, PARTNER, 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE GROUP, CROWELL & MORING 

Mr. POSNER. Indeed, I have. And it is very good to be back. And 
I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Ranking Member Brady and Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee, for the opportunity to testify today. My 
name is Ted Posner, and I am a partner in the international trade 
and international arbitration groups at the law firm of Crowell & 
Moring. 

Prior to my return to private practice at the beginning of this 
year, I had the good fortune to work on the law and policy of inter- 
national investment, both in the congress and in the executive 
branch, including as your trade counsel, Chairman Levin, then as 
trade counsel to the Senate Finance Committee, where I was deep- 
ly engaged in drafting the investment-related provisions of the Bi- 
partisan Trade Promotion Authority Act of 2002, and then, as an 
attorney in the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative, where I 
participated in most of the negotiations under the 2002 framework, 
as well as in the 2004 revision of the model Bilateral Investment 
Treaty, to which Ambassador Larson alluded a moment ago. 

Today I want to make three points. First, investment protections 
in bilateral investment treaties and free trade agreements, together 
with the availability of a neutral forum in which to assert those 
protections, provide an essential set of rights to U.S. persons doing 
business in a globalized economy. They facilitate precisely the kind 
of economic activity we should be encouraging in our efforts to re- 
verse the economic downturn. 

Second, a sustainable international investment policy requires a 
balancing of interests. As Chairman Levin said in his opening re- 
marks, the question of the day is, “Have we achieved that appro- 
priate balance?” I contend that that balance was achieved in the 
Trade Act of 2002, and that no development since then warrants 
a disrupting of that balance. 

And, finally, I want to note that discussions of this topic fre- 
quently have been muddied by misunderstandings of what BITs 
and FTAs require of host governments, and what they don’t re- 
quire. And I would like to clarify a few of those misunderstandings. 

To appreciate the value of investment treaties and agreements, 
it is useful to consider the situation that a U.S. investor faces in 
a foreign country in the absence of such instruments. As a practical 
matter, in the absence of treaty protections or domestic legislation 
providing for international remedies, that investor can rely only on 
the rights afforded by the domestic law of the host country. Often 
those rights will not be easily accessible to an outsider. 

And to defend its rights, the investor’s only recourse usually will 
be the local court system, which will require the investor to be fa- 
miliar not only with local substantive law, but also with all of the 
technical aspects of local procedural law and customs. 

If that fails, the investor may seek the assistance of the U.S. 
Government, in which case its interests will be competing with dip- 
lomatic, national security, and other interests. And, if the investor 
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is doing business in multiple countries, its familiarity with its legal 
rights in one will give it no comfort in others. 

A treaty or agreement changes all of that. It puts the relation- 
ship between the United States investor and the host country on 
an international law footing. Now, the investor is protected not 
only by the domestic laws of the host, but also by a set of rights 
that is common across multiple countries. And that investor is able 
to assert those rights before a neutral tribunal under rules that 
will vary only slightly from agreement to agreement. 

By facilitating investment in this way, investment protections 
serve as an engine of economic growth. Critics of this view say that 
it gives undue weight to the interest of companies doing business 
abroad, while giving insufficient weight to the interest of investors 
and consumers in the U.S. market. 

The treaty obligations the United States negotiates are recip- 
rocal. Critics argue that more attention should be paid to how 
those obligations constrain the United States, as host to foreign in- 
vestment. In fact, there was a very vigorous debate on this very 
issue during the drafting of the Trade Act of 2002, when I was 
serving as counsel to the Senate Finance Committee. The outcome 
of that debate was a balancing of the interests of the United States 
as both exporter and importer of investment. 

The 2002 Act calls on negotiators to pursue investment protec- 
tions, similar to those contained in earlier treaties and agreements, 
but the Act also takes account of U.S. defensive interest in several 
notable respects, including the well-known “no greater substantive 
rights” objective, standards with respect to expropriation that Am- 
bassador Larson alluded to earlier, a transparent dispute settle- 
ment process — and a dispute settlement process, I would add, that 
is to include mechanisms to deter the filing of frivolous claims. 

The message of the 2002 Trade Act was heard loudly and clearly. 
The agreements we have negotiated since then have adhered close- 
ly to those objectives. And with respect to the question of the day, 
“Should that balance achieved in 2002 be adjusted or disrupted in 
some way?” I would respectfully submit that the answer is no. As 
I have said, no developments in the intervening 7 years suggest 
any reason to dispense with the balance reflected there. 

I would also say, as a former negotiator, that changing those ob- 
jectives, and trying to impose new obligations on our foreign coun- 
terparts will be a substantial challenge, perhaps an insurmount- 
able one, leaving U.S. investors without the protections that their 
foreign competitors receive under other countries’ BITs and FT As. 

I will leave it at that, Mr. Chairman. I see my time is up. I 
would refer to my written testimony with respect to some of the 
misunderstandings about obligations under BITs and FTAs I re- 
ferred to earlier. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Posner follows:] 
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Tn npficraiifltf the valut: of iiwi^iok-n: trc-sttios . inrl ngruunirae:. iL i> useful to 
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cuuntry tin -an international law fuutiiLq. Nur*. the inventor in protected nut only ky 
the liony-slii! 1 iw.- ai -.nr h but nlnoliy n caiaf rights that i> ci.jnmon ncrosc 
multiple ouunlries. And, llie inventor is able lo UHnetl Lbum 1 right* before a neutral 
tribunal undue rulnn that wi IL vary only si It; Tilly fi ■ ■n: n^ner-ment tn agecs-manL. 

Thun, u [JS. i..ii: i| ■ iiv. 1 1 1 - ■ i han invcuvUd in Chile and understands its rightr, under 
ike 5J 5, -Chile I'J'A wUl bo able lo inveal in Fere or in Cesla Kim, fur eh. ample, 
oiLiilldi-ni i.f il i, cntltlamirnl tn simiLnr prucrotkiit.. ni^arrUcas aF diTTwnniCiSj in 
iialU'iuil law Of the IniHim- J s and re pula lory envLrunmant will vary Train 

ciiuiury in country. rind thnsn are SLgtiiik'AC.L fncturs in any invent wont dnnision. 
bVut. al ii minimum, Ike investor knuwv iL iienLilleJ to certain basic protection:'. 
ik.it will remain relative-lv caristnnc across jurisdictions :h.u nr panics bvU.S. 
bl'fu ur PI'Ae. 
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By L'm.'ihl'SLirMi investment in this way, invest mist uroteii ions Herve as nn engine of 
economii- giviwth. WhiL- the eiiatenw of an invwtAik-nl te.-acy runy tint hn dreieiv-e 
fur iLtomtKiijy ountemplatins an invest meal. there as empdricH] evidence to ffudjifest 
tHatit i.Iih'h help-.' 

And, :-urh I'lHijiiuiyi'Uii'Kii ir t i ri r-.-L ie ghoinlirtoly vital tit the currant iiviiniiviu.- 
environment. The UN CunFc'i-onee nn Trade nnri: IJ eve It; parent CUNCTAJJl repotied 
lest wmIc that fcwdjpi diivtf dwhivod by 16% in tdlXiir. ond is. i k. h to 

decline even mure in 200ft.- 7b reverse this trend, it will he essential Ln elinunnlc 
hu rtflws Nj investment. and piwl*o i nvortffi* a ik'p^ of Mftl Bwnritj. HIT* and 
bTAs LLreeacrelLenl tuuks far duins jest thaL. 

The Trade Act cJ200a Reflect a & Ciuei'aliY i'rnfteil Biihmce iiflrnc-rests 

Critiiv. fiF this view hay 111 it it pjiv-u-, andue weight tuithr- iiiucrwAte nfmnLpanirH 
dinnij business ubroHriL while siviniz inmiEfirient wiirh .1 hi the interests efiien?i< tins 
.-iinL nin:-Litrn jh in th»- II S. maekta The tisiary nbli^uLinnh the lTnityd fktnres 
nc-suL Lutes are reciprocal. Critics arpu<‘ thui mure attention shiaild he puid Lu htvpr 
ih-iti cilijip;j-ir..iiiH :i-.'n:jreiiii'i the United Alaei :- a, Ivcihi in iViiviftn invwLnu-ni. 

r n pact, thsTe wan n. vi|ji>e<iith dphnte on this vhh. 1 trdufl during de.fi ft Lrm nftlifi T nails 
Act oJ 2002. HTuporvents of rtrotiE invent morel prntectacma. ■tfvoonted for iMtKiitentinu 
directives retting «*etsi*ti.'d in the previous grant of trs<ie ns gristing 

nuthurity. in the Umnibus Trade and CDcnpetitivcncsr AcL of l&Sft. Cithers pointed 


St, * jf., Krir Nliuiiilji’X : i i i ■ 1 Lmueti "Du BUmI/CTmI [ n hud Leu.' i i I Trvu L n ■ EiKnuii' F-.n-un 

talrw* finwlwort T» Dmlspinr CHiDbMT. 3MI0I- WORLD D€V r ELO?WEW’ mi CttWfc'TV 
Ebmonvji uns ibeCtflpmbi* Pivcniman brie rmri mud ln*«tfniTC. ifrrid 1n^nrin<sii 
Itnspeci* «!!■■!]; P-irnm Dirw Inveetraent -md the- Chnllr-D^ of PtilitKeil hi A' a. ilium 


- "JJetp dtdsrve* In l"ieipn iievo nvm expveicd in HUH) ii» cn»u into de> eJaiiinp ww Id. UNCTAD 
vliii U yiT. tLKi'H. Kivi 1 1 Hi SOffi U0 L i'tte V , t |M n 4. JIM'S"- 
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to chime then temtrbrvdelii under NAFTA - JucMni claims agmin# the United 
States' - und tii perceived Rnwa in thr NAFTA procedure?- for inwsl iiM‘nt arbitration 
. ir>:l ■. iilU--:! fur u major nvf-rhmil. 

Tbe uutronie-<irtK.nt debate wo? n bulnnrinironiiith sets oF Lntwerti l^ie20O2 Art 
re lie on ncgotiatiii* to purano inuestmafit jiuatfietkirK jJnciUm to those iinntinmirl in 
earlier IrvirtivH and SCrwmniU - ppstevlionu audi ns rmLKjnal I real. merit, fair mid 
equitable ch-iu incut. und i oiitiUTienti'ir. lor expropriation under standards similar to 
ihic-i- jimvidi'il under tl S. taw Itiii, rhi Art alto take* perenrnl of U S ’Hef*n*iws" 
interna in several notable reqiert^ 


* IL eBLflhlislijee tins - “iuj prt'tiier -aiiiai+iEititve rinlil4"utJeCLi , ec. AtxOi'dinK (o thie 
objective. nupotiiilons nre to icel to u enonr[pJ nlinL Ibreijjn Lnves-lorss Ln Liu* 
United S:«l uh ■ i j*i ■ twit iMit-rirdmL prftatfir nuhrtjantivA riphi- ivir :■ ri,Hp*h:i ru 
inveaLment jipjlfrtxiiie- 1 Iran United Utnltfu inveaLure in the United btales" 

■ It C-HUa on tlegiJteOlura Lu week rtarKtobda ter e*|*rt)priatiOiL ntid qjiiipehaiHWii 
fur uxpnifprinlinn und fur laLr und cqu ituhlf- treatment “consistent with 
United Stat ah [c-^l principles; ■ .:l pvnrtice;" 

* It rioLlis nn neppciiiioih rn sunk tLiRputi settlement pnxtuiinrnh tbnt tilimiimU: 

anddewf the Blknf of Mvolxnu claime: and 

* ItcaUHfl® ragntiBJtera U> mibuts tnanaufnmiiey In all euaperiatf Irtvfljrtmeirt 

dispute erttlenbrnt.* 


* Pub, L Nu- IfrT-SLft. | II* Sint- W, Wb HAup b. 400® 
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Tht* iiH'VMikee of (ih? J JK)2 Trade Act «firt rvH|*c( to lnwesinrent wa»cl«iir. and 
nupotiutiuciK condurU'il. under the Art's fraim'wos’k udhuixd cloddy to the Art's 
i>tij m: t i F fa p&pttjiplA. Hhi rfriilMnf Hgrwnantn irn rtnj nt n n t hi' inctudod ptiup®^ 
i':;il.'.rp 1 1 ns - ■ r. i | ■ r i i ' i i ■ ■ i i and! I t i r and equitable ;Ti , ;mrn-iM in kyhl tliijuu 

ithjm^Livh-.- S.ir.i lnrl v. tlit> dkffnjtn nnttbirEuint prooHduins in thrive- njr linen tint a tiri 
Ctiinijli.'i.i’Sy EriiiiHpNn , iil mid provide for expedited il:sm instil of frivtilmiii claims- iih 
well , ■> iLu1h.orir:i[iii lnhutin.lt; to sanction. parties tbiiLl pur sac- rrivnl* i l.'ii ii-- 

The question now i* whether the balance 'in the 21902 Trade Act shuuld hr revised. I 

iwjwctftilly mnmt-llitil; tiiesnewor ip No. No dovelopmesiteiB Uhe intervoiting 

nevefi yean r-iiBijL'st liny KPSKirt In disperw. 1 - wil h the Ivtl-nev- reflected there tinti 
nhirt uuni.i. 

When ihclIlOiM w\aa agreed to. the United SlilLo knd not Inn n single- imvoir- 
fkatv atHjrativti. Seven year* l3.lt* r Mist is <till tin? ah* Men nVIiile. U 9, 

:iLvi"-U>i’t have ixircu; to rolv inGTunsLn&ly un investor Si,. ill- urbitmtHin us a ciH’.ir-v of 

do finding ttisir righto overseas 

At, :i ncpjti^tof nf fri t- irndr. aj^tonivmnl mviiAtinunl i l. 1 1 j 1 1 1- 1 duning my t ilin' :ii 

L’bTK. I hnd Elm nperiejicu iif exjiLtuiunK IheolurotJYet! lil Lbr 33132 Art tu-fureign 

i^iiiiLln TTinil h. [t if, not cosy UrfdnptnLnsjniTi:™^.' Ln duputn ncttlcnoLsrit, Ii.ar 

example. ifl a hind sell But, in E-lie len | v J'Ah ■mth invOsImutil chaurtet*'* 3iul |wn 
BIT*' ooncliifk'd since Iho Uuiti'd Stnicu tins- succeeded uoiLsii-ljentlj.- in 

achieving ihfOt' obdoctlwee, M<rfLMtii these obJectivsH - piimcii'inrly tn ways that 
lire perceived hu TL'pludng Li Lie mu. Li ram. I 1 runty stiindiini:- with U da mu 1 stir U-ijii I 


1 KT.to wish ariankla, tYmnmt Kito. ii. i'i v. -mil: >, un-. \. -it nlin. M t i. tJmui. iFetu. and the 
l!h|iianiir:iii Hu|iublk: sirul (VnLral Axuiricui nmnl rwi. flti' U.B-. FTAwilJh Ibiliriiiu JtH'M mil 
mnliiiii un im-isiiLisiJiiL ifb:i|iL^r„ ch£4 Iii.i |:rivs.i.-»lLr.;j. r. Ini ri rk* mvnl HJT wilh Rfehrun 1 

x llll‘f.wilh t1nip:.iy.i:-2 Hui.it. I ■ 
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otaniLiidn will metro nr: the el'inHinse nuTintiinliiilLy, iirrk.ip. i r n unnjjUJi ia bJ y_ 
leaving U.Si. iBfVtflWtswUlfinli Llw prulectKiits LlttH llit'jr [cin'ipn compel ilorv recv-ive 
under other ojiiiiIirLC:i.' HIT* and ITAs. 

NevcTthek'itf. [rum limelo tlnu.- then- hnw been calls lo modify the cmTtr.l mndcl 
ir. oifiiililMuil ws.yt-fiH wtstjople, by hffltLlng the i-jgihi re ooaopeieatlsan far 
exprupriutiun or by sevcr-ely curtailing or eliminating investor Flak' nrbitrntiun. 
jSoiw of rheoe tulle eiv ho^od on wiioitikdetfrtfunJlnti utf wtmtour imoBBtmonttMfltlw 
and iigniumenl ■* du-anri wbm they dri rm dp. Arcnrdirjily. a? my luat point, I wituLd 
Ilk ip ui :i-.liJn rhs-m' i>f tho miiTm' ghnorip iiiiH?inni:Hi|MiiiHH thill l.ow Hondo ibt'ii' w e/y 

inta 1 he public discuurae-. 

A Fitxludm 1 H iKussiim Ak; sl Avoid M iwiniik-ratar.diiiu of liiifslini'nl Tronic 
OIJiiti'irKin-i 

Firnt. uottie «l(ica luma stgotod that tlw rtandaHt fw wijwopriatkdi h mJ 
cioipmKntian fbrcxpnipnutiiin under U.Si, ISl'Ts and FTAs Ls- mure inveatw friendly 
ilwn tJie swimIskI iiikSop rim Takings Clem no of the Fifth Amendinautto the U-3, 

Constil ('.lien expnsinp the United tit. ill's tn claima it w^ould nut face in u U.-Hk court. 

Thin in patently incorrect- Fplli iwjng enactment vt Hie Trade Ac* <if 2003, n 
consistent feature- of BIT and FTA investment chapters hns been n aperiul annex 
elrilonrM :np on the exfimprin tinn prrivisofin. Tim annex oete forth principles drawn 
directly from U S. takings jurisprudence. Far example, Ihe annex explains thaL im 
action if, tin orcpirnpriitirwi only iF I* "interferes with a tangthfe cir iEotaitpiliU' prnpMXY 
nght OT properly intend in an in. vest mend* and it sjioLIh ijut factors tubs 
cmoeidiay-d in u font -ho cod Inquiry an to whether a rnpuLntiHy art inn in no indiract 
exprofiniil inti. 

To t he extent mime' find the tnijiua.iin expryiirialiuii lo l*' liiadequato'. their cntKisin 
mey he- bused nn a flawed understanding iil'Lhi- un.alo.giiux U S. Lnw. For exninpLc'. 
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one widely circulated report so*rto Lnaowe&ly that “U.S, feBnHatori 1 caknise 
junsprudanre applied imly to oanl property . . ."'■ In foct. ftie m latLJt the irasd 2i 
venae llu- U.3. Siipri-nw Court li-» ivciiir.-iivA'd rhu il|iti1 •: jIi .Im v of :hr TuVirig.- 
dauae to praiwrty other thuHtfi real property 

Annihuf iiiliciKnj ehariK-i ill jL I3]T> and t'TAs tie the to ri 1 1 i"L- of Federal, Sum- und 
l«sl «flv(.riin»ri , fe-»*isrra!iiiii* tlitur ability to repilato io the public Interest, THie. 
loo. i?. fulst. It to bunt'd in purl un il [bans on claims I tout private parlies hniie 
3>-orli-ii jinivii- of rlti Ln •£ questiiipnbki meric. >onu- never >n'i ll.iI I-. ILfigatud At 
opposed to ftndbifs that artiiureicsre actually Have mad*. The eritlctan aka la h*»d 
on a imsmidi ng of certain HA h - r.\ ■ran.-c Fur esft m jibe, the often cited 3. IX Hcvera 
cm::i‘ was; r>:iL nbiiut Cnziiidu's l ight to ndnpt rr.ri rnniaiLijLii] regudiU ions in dial, 
ease, repilartcw eottcombii tlw deswtKuon of PCBs. Rather. It weta about aetwna 
“lo protect und promote I he murky! r-haro- cd erterpriHta thnl >vuwld tarry out the 
dceLrucLiim of IX! Its in Carol din und Ibat were owned by' Cnnndiniv niiiHnuiLC" 

The Itvirol" unduly cixnsLrainmH n'peilatorH alee to luiaed or; n m.iwh;inLctoTiiH.liun uf 
the powers aF Dt hlfnition jumeU. Contrary In then luischanKrorbjLtiroi. these 
innele canroet compel severitmcwte to chance laws or taka any other specific aottona. 
At nw4C. I hay aim find breaches uf BIT or I’ J'A ol j l.i pn t i wi s und awiiril diimnpes 
bused un nny harm, resulting from s-ucb breaches. 

finally, from tinea to tinea. the debate un into-miitiunii] LnTaatinani iiuLiry hus nnw'd 
qucflinna nbout thi: nbilily nf the United Stutvs w defi-red its niKXinal scourity 


" hihiir Cnuorn. NAFTA'a Threat to Soraetcirty « odDwMcruy: The-Recwd of NAFTA L'hapue II 

lnw§™ ■&«£, iiliKv IfM SNG 4Jt vOi to (ftb. SDMl 

1 Sn . t. |f. , -RarArtVAuur v .lAi'dJKJrlL*. * 6 ” LT.B. ! * Y*l - 1 1 ‘ISIS InuiiTUziiip; Lraxlr wkivLh hi- iin.-tiil.ihli 
■.-wh-r Tab mjfK £Mmi*i ) 

H Aft flffrmrv fViiwwi?. P*nini AwmkJ. pam. IQUCNv?, ]J, KUHH 
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interests once it undertakes obJijtBCiijns tu fureiirn izm-itoTS Ln EiLTs ur FI'A;- Kume 

h.ivi I m; h Lh- ■ I L L ■■ r 1 1 L-. ' i ■ I I ! .: 1 1 - ■ CU |: fsiVlHl- mill - id i 1 : 1 j I t'l i IlitnfV zWimF* Ul 

imreHtmenl in certain wtlcirfli hulIl us purl Rnrios, wwild deprive Llw United 
A Liters oT tht- [nw*wto nxnhidi: :t |pvrn inviMt-mr nn nnlinnii I security ground*. This 
cinsm. loo. Li nd-m. 

The United Stalim rmilim'Jy includes an “eureratlal -r-cunL/' pnmsiijin in sts ItL'J^ 
FTAa. Acinh:- In 1 ii cmnirry iIl-ii might athmviH hi: : 1 1 - m Li i i ■ ji >. with ,i HIT nr 
b'I'A ob i i u Li L i <j 1 1 +itr excused if ‘'il i. Im?«v atliiine EJ> l.n; necessary fur I In? 

pmturliMi of its ‘"MBcntial security intemfiL*.'' The bey lihr.iHt- here is “il ennuidcni." 
That knijuftidr mft.k*si:Lcftr that ft minify may (lutyiniirije fur itself wltrfhi'i-adJfttift 
are nw-c-ssniyto protect its CKFC-ntin .1 security. And. tn chminirLc any dou'liL 

Lite niWI reteiil FT A? state ecpHdUy llbftt ujhkI a party's lliywatloa of 
the CKM-nCio] ceciiriLy owco<|iLuir:. iin iirkilr.icor. panel shall find -Ji.li c)ii 2- rarc'ptian 
appllee, 4 

CWlflllftl.ilL 

Ln rorvrliuiiin, Mr, (.'hinrman. I he Limb chi; Admiii.ititratk.ira him riut fiir LtsHF tif 
'■|i vii- , A-|LiLi:| Ihn iitiplsrnimnitijjn (dour FTAh iind III T> in imsuisr- thus, ihi-y siliiun i: 
thie public interval* is un imptirlanl task. The Curvcrtva is ;in ewenluiL purlMynnl 
in chat revutw. The .main iui:fc«i|ji- I want tn Ihhvh with IhaSiLhnaianaLttftn l- iknc 
Ike rtaie'a - should be i.likJi.mLii ki.';i on the basin uf accural* premises. While llmt 
wnnld simm oiiykiu*. i I brans emphiudR Ln. ILyht of sntm of l Ik- m Lioi raerp tki rw 
tHirrmmdinir investment protoktauhs 


“ :-Vv L'S.-Puni HTA. m-i. To 2; U\B.-CuWbii HTA nri Gn J: L r .l3 -IIimuhul ,u-i. 

iL.Slhl. r n K: Lb.H.-liiirfn FTA nrl x:i .•*■) fn* 


*1 
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On thi wholft. thaw protection* * Aifnifconit ftnp*m} of Ici^n] iwr^ei rn_v 

Lh,nt has fncililated Lnvi^Lim'nt and emnuiuc [.tuwsIi. At the- same- lime-, thujf have 

Wn crafted i n s way tlwt taken dun? Mitsideratlan cfU.S Iflrtereata as a host to 
foreign LnvusUira. It is my hnpt- thill ij ii lii iiiiiin - in the mviniw will recogni^i; these 
faile. tnid tiiat tin 1 AdniinitilrHtmn ;■ it-sl the UuiLKrtM* vn-ili cijuitinue Ui Xu 1 Hlroni; 

*'.i :i|> 'fci -fi, nf I3IT- and FTA-honnd Lnwj.tnMint p rotteiin nn . 

Thnviifc y<iii. 


ID 
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Chairman LEVIN. Professor, if you take five, and, Ms. 
Menghetti, if you take five, then we will go and vote and we will 
come back. 

Professor, your 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT K. STUMBERG, PROFESSOR OF LAW 

AND DIRECTOR OF THE HARRISON INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC 

LAW, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY LAW CENTER 

Mr. STUMBERG. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. Congressman 
Brady, if I may begin with your introduction to the issue, I agree 
that U.S. negotiators have struck a balance between the twin man- 
dates, on the one hand to protect the interests of American inves- 
tors abroad, and on the other hand, to assure that no greater rights 
go to foreign investors. 

I also agree that the language of the most recent agreements re- 
flects that kind of compromise. Because it is a compromise, my 
view is that the United States has not achieved the goal of no 
greater rights, and I would like to make three points to explain 
why. 

First, I would like to talk about the change in countries with 
which we are negotiating, and raise the question as to whether one 
size fits all. That is to say, does one model for an investment agree- 
ment work in every case? 

The free trade agreement with Australia shows that one size 
need not fit all, because both countries agreed in that agreement 
that investor-state arbitration was not necessary. Why? Because 
both countries had functioning courts, and because both countries 
have cross-investments in each other which, if there were investor 
rights, might cause a risk of investor-state litigation. 

Korea — an agreement that is on the table which may soon come 
to this congress — sounds a lot like Australia. It is a country in 
which there is lots of investment going both ways. And both Amer- 
ican and Korean courts work. So why is investor-state arbitration 
part of a proposed free trade agreement with Korea? 

Another agreement that is on the table — Panama — raises inter- 
esting questions because the government of Panama, through a va- 
riety of banking tax and regulatory policies, is recruiting companies 
to place, their corporate domicile in Panama to escape taxation or 
regulation in their home country. Panama has a creative and ag- 
gressive legal industry that has recruited, to date, over 350,000 for- 
eign companies to establish a domicile in Panama. 

So, essentially what you have is a country that has embarked on 
a strategy of attracting the kind of companies that would, if they 
could, use investor-state arbitration if their interests are affected 
by policy in the United States. 

Last year, the United States also began negotiations on a bilat- 
eral investment treaty with China. Those negotiations are now sus- 
pended. China is interesting, just because of its size. Presently, 
there is only about a billion of Chinese foreign direct investment 
in the United States. 

But, as you all know, China has accumulated a humongous sur- 
plus in trade with the United States, and at some point is going 
to start reinvesting that money in more profitable investments. 
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And there is a lot of pressure for China to follow the successful in- 
vestment path of Japan, which was in a similar position. 

If China does so, and starts moving billions into the American 
economy, it is likely to buy assets or shares in American companies 
that implement its distribution chain. So, for example, that might 
look like companies like Wal-Mart or Target or Sears, icons of 
American retail commerce. 

If you are thinking long term, anticipating that within 30 or so 
years the Chinese economy is projected to be about the same size 
as the U.S. economy, you can anticipate that so-called American 
companies could have the benefits of investor-state arbitration. So, 
a big chunk of the economy could opt out of U.S. courts if they 
wanted to, and instead look to the investor benefits. 

Let me conclude by referring to a case that is now active, and 
it is rumored to be very close to a decision, the Glamis Gold case 
against the United States. It allows me to illustrate the issue of in- 
vestor rights with respect to two questions. 

First, who is a foreign investor? The Glamis Gold company start- 
ed as a Canadian company with mines in Canada. It then sold its 
Canadian assets and established subsidiaries in the United States. 
Now its holdings are in the United States, Mexico, Honduras, and 
Guatemala. So, it essentially is a binational company that is able 
to take advantage of the free trade agreement to bring its claim 
against the United States. 

The big issue is the minimum standard of treatment. And the big 
question there is whether a change in the reclamation standards 
adopted by the State of California amounts to a violation of the 
agreement. 

The United States Department of State argues that a change in 
the law does not violate the agreement, because the recent lan- 
guage, assuring that there are no greater rights, says that it is not 
a denial of justice for the law to change. Glamis, on the other hand, 
argues that there are plenty of NAFTA cases it can cite to show 
that the standard of minimum treatment can evolve, and should 
assure a stable regulatory environment, which means the govern- 
ment has a duty not to change the law, once a company like them 
has a mining claim in effect. 

What this shows, in conclusion, is that these agreements allow 
for a narrow interpretation — one which is argued by the U.S. State 
Department, in its brief — or, they are interpretations that allow for 
a broad reading of the minimum standard of treatment. 

This is the fundamental ambiguity that exists also with respect 
to protections from expropriation and protections with respect to 
national treatment. 

[The statement of Mr. Stumberg follows:] 
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lluIjil^H l-Lil. ITIKUK i^tu: L^.V, 

Li jm:i IIIAV IM 

rciliirtMt nl tar 
Rshjiwi ar mveuar PnpMurknii 
Mnu;a;'r-jiiiiiiiij>= ijm Wjfi £ Mcun, SuboanuniriM on Trade 
Kep T-andc M Levin, Chair 
1*$ La, JjWJ 

Mr. Chairman, Thanh yuu fpr Ihii piremEhl of irereslpr prvlwiions in fM imlr nvT-=mn=nii 
ipTAV and. lih.anil juvvvlnmil In' ilir-. I’RITai TSittc , .'k; n I 1 r !■ IihiE eYnlmed lit ftCCIIi ■ L' : : :■ In 
■ ciiinTAu Zi t:|:i.iliiiS! muidiiju of noko^ Ameriiran mwstors abroad while crrnarru noijjviir- 
syhrianli' , i ri[hJi !p fcariun imrrttirj 1 

U.EL ntijuiitfCTS haw hen responsive in ihe 'ns frrwer riEhi?' mindkp.. b"i >hr-y ir= ’Mi vf 
i^hMihjt iL “lie rtiiQtu nre clear nkiijj'. Tic ugpdemei u r;m aye ••.ur'xinij .. dr iim 
L ooipiia? PDiecirresLeirh vralhiraprcpinenla. Cndx"uFfenai¥( r 'siidp.iiHKfa uf noqKm*= Amerki. 
r| ■: ■ I i T in o' ■."Twill jprvcmmli Mill uir Ihe mii’l hiIke-I l-jaiil -and '-.InnLiiCi 1 1 1 si: '■ rlti-l dOtOCLCIi 
On the- "defcru-rvrT aid: ui si.vw and Loci I Bpi-cmmem!.' Yrnhwhjdi I wpcLc.-snS «ndcTrm*Ml mH 
puttie interesl idvrsutps 11 Thq bar Ihtl inwnlm wiil in uRalMKci ilm wrndd. -ill in 1 J.S. 

npuits FuiujiM ill. 111. k nivirouineiilc. pftlii 41 ‘Jur Onuld ht*.* s^l. lit jni business consequents 
such is mining reiidmalipn. cmrrp’wy linimnl ipmiuiw tr-cvalviiw slinwi* puliue*- 1, The 

dtftn.’irtpi* wiC iir, Eilm prcObrliqhl liul I%il i.illi L'.S COrtiliUiOilil petMCDOCU Of jlft’KIIS 
i Mu. whlLt lit d» icr lincon indicwprid. 

Tills 15 an imporuni ume Inc n«r*ML I Junnfi die camoaign. oanii Jjic pledg'd to 

mice Mr otjorli vi pf r M unipii-; r^ip" ftp PMign iwpim inJ u? preuxvr Mir nTvtrcipirji nr 
Arvcii .in - jeiltIv. Rciinily, life .idminiujuiinn earwuDoed ihai IlwiII review J-'IAs and lllllic 
insure cool lh*y erl verve the pubik inlcrwi A? yvp kinni, ihe Humr -a:iiuL hive mi mat v*i |iui|i.«.ud 
HITi nidi u unirin *uih .1 , China a India unleit ilia, c-ciieeuae*- dedhis a ,-esd fur uuplesereing 
legUlKWXk 

Tilt CanptM ill. ..iv caren bouc lav omr ripaabdauui; 

■ Uire snoe does not -ii al! cranlrki; 

h l>r FT. 1 '' ■: . 111 J ,H IT:-. Lullii.i lv ■ iurv C' lnVil- iiv. . 1 . ij 

* -i-'t.r-irejj cEf, du more Ip pmenp Awripa spulic? sp«w 

Cons anc sun fit illV 

Yin.- nearing; isiiiue liks The ThJKibeld q.sduoti: txifupfanypdme in pniq arbisztion r dns Ip 
lrm:roi.T frunull ihe CGumrcsvrilh nhictiwe ire nepDeiilinE ' nprp^ampli. incualurii+iipiiipnwrj 
reripc hdtd in llw U S -AudnliH FTA k:piiu>ni» Aiuinlii |m » wd^devetiifd le*al ifitta . 1 irJ 
;L’i AuLiitllan imienccs own a 1 1 r-j i . i - ■ a I uaeis .r. Die Cuaed $iiw> Consider ihe ver? dirfrcii 
ponoons of ihtap d"rep wv^ilrkr 

■ .tonri Kavofl ~ Souih K-Prei lira liyninpam U.i invaslmcriy.. w- .:h an; cnin=cnirainl in 
vhpkiaiu Ji-TlrilaJliiiii MiiViCAi. In 1 h± livl yi-jii prior U The JUf;i-:i leltKldS, koreui 

in^eiTi/jcnh ;/ew tj 7" porcenl.' kfhile Lr.S.fimj raistonncinrsaDoul reEiilalpry 


PmtiwfarEu 1 , GccipchTAti Un%rralr — Lcicr lh.a irslnwnr |tc icr< ■ the tc»^ mT Uc nLbci '.'ih' uJ imX 
ilu« nf ii^T|Mr^a 1 . 1 a lY-m rr. 
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it in uptrend, (XflnmicirfarojaraiHidcrw.jj' i/.ngln JiimiLA: nid econnmlc. 
dfT-iflDprTcni non), aid Smdh KiumbU p.ijci-ehi|id legal system iliai is znailabie id 

I,' L ; irnTL 1 h;ir-. ' : III >hOrl, Keren lock: mnne Ilk: Alr>Cali3 ilia" C"i.' developing oiiimlr,--. 

■a iih whiLV?!i: Llnliftl Stales ini ini-LiinrTiinL agrtemenls. 

* , B n™vtfn j-'anarii a has a small ecnnDrny. bul ii wanli in heynrnn ihe I tail donJtLL: nl 
ranpaaesiOma JSty(HBMflr2»S} (htcitek * mi of ref-daiaiy haven." for example, 
i|u. ■' '|Va- iIhh," ..H: gigr ndtciksC'. ihf ’.Minis of dning Iiehi ih rone ha IVvami 
mp WP P M*-. wlLh vitkiL jho.'.Yiiuv. ind ivrlhDir ever laving to fh*cI iu Pwiij™ 11 Sn 
long » my pf ducse [omptnio da-'wbalitiJ-wl" lnriipuA Pansnm - including U.S. 
im pm - {hey irwulf. bu .iMr if mr il-i ii Panama onipnrauens pr subsidieries » 

challenge ,i: : n n ■ •: iL'i/..i:i:irn , : : I 'f.'j LlniECj SldCeS.' 


- Cl'ni'iij In jbnm Jj vest;, Ihe Chirks: Eoanomy is prcptHrf in tweed ihe LL5. eco-oemy 
in sise.” CWra's osmmtowncr-hfprf LJ 3 hmMHTtl gmn by 62 percent nver iIm fne 
van prorip Ihf ram¥mrt, H Chin*l1*S stfiened ii* glnhil ircde surplus pciman(jtn 
i l -r c i ^ ■ L-At-unip: rtseri-ci i jeh is U.£. 'Jtauufy Males 11 Senr pruk-jijeAfKg! China in 
IMiow J spin's deYelepirvem pash, wtifih “ould ihifl hon r#kh r=icii*es in- inquiry 
foreign fema iha are pid of ill dislrinA*r CTnin,“ F-nr eanmple, China could ts looking 
Far ■ tii.Vi: in enmpames Ilka LVaJ-Min, T.iigc: o t Scars So ■ iSe lunp nm. t H «.<nj hi 
jtauvide invHKK irbrttcK® bs Cfeineae-Dwned firms ihiitere jignifiem* skiu* Ln ihe (7.5. 
ecounmyF 

T"Hc Chink number? unJei line die tcnidef uend lhuihe Umied S:oh'5 has begun Id imprri 
mure cMpiial ihnrt It eipons through Foreign d.'ici inve slneni (flH’k, In- ipinkiimi ic ihe 

ilrTsiiSivS II IvNilS pf IhC Uniicd i«!(! clshdi nnu mifilrr 1 

I j I j | H -:,i I j I'-:': I N i; noiiO lift, hor Pi law 

ln*eenor pioletUcr: in FI*: *"d 91T¥i»l^n«^inisnbei.i gnwrnlng audiwity and move 
ihem Fnrni U 3. suipip if iniemuiflHii aFtaunufs. The llicnmue on this iGYrerignly sbifl ii 
uolg — nmtj. Much edit torkssmi indireccekpnipnalien, or “rpfjdaftny iJiUnc? "' TbclIniicJ Kiuas 
sndcuullilLy dt-k- -ie-j an marrci cxpmpnakon [’aim in Sir liromer s- Xjafod ^/c.i£x jnJ The- rulin j 
prcvldes arrodel far nrTDiinTn*. iln l*nsusi|p: oritidlwta ekpraprlulan In Li^.-igreemonfs. 

In my limip:d aimr, I Hit Skiis on *e moes opon anted irnyslar pralrylidn. tp dptj- to 
pn:v id: iTiiiilniidn iNfii'am under inlfTiKilpral law Lai' Iwk -si i»«i cun sa sifuailnns. 

AflUlfie anrf rroFanimipn - lie rTilamn (Vi.'J: 1 ; mr 

III iheeirly ]WOs, GlamisCnld Lld.-sojjind diram? ffmrnii^alainu-ncpulilltlindi Inahe 
IdipeelEl Valley, idBaBlinviiTinpwnl fasl urSep |>L|js) Cilia : ^pnnpoied digging a large apm-tc: 
min: nexl In Ihf Inriun I 1 w hwlj. nn hi«a wl>:ie ihe UueCnen Indians pranice Iheir reliRian and 
wcncrjic ihii' aiicesidsi. The site n jo a bins a wiUerMSS habiiarl for dusni wilil|i(c. h niamia mn * 
'u->Miidc heap-laa[h"prpoKav which exlrarl: d'32 luns yFun: iu pnHlneean nurMt oCfobi As lis 
name Implies, helps pFooiEamirnM wmddl fwinund Ifttpii- li^mls nlsa pmpoiridm ixirnc: JUM 
millipn^allapa pF waio- |ht ™*r linafli: ujulfer iMiisarh -he deserL 

In Jk-iinry 3»L, ihtU.a. ImenorLsepaittienl nyesIwS tho Olmnis pn-^msil Tf Wiihin ift* 
iViOfiihs nl 1 caking odfici h% 204 1 . ''-c Jtjrs'n AdrfiinisilkilMI mvmsiI the Inwrlar Ueparanenl s legal 
ppiiion. In 200a l ay C-elirpmi» Sine Minia; aril Geology □nird. anelchcn legislaiurc Ln 2001, sated 
Ip prcdecc Nuli^e Ajsei ioti snored ices and oditr silts of ecnirDivnanlil or i»iiip»'i ■»h|i"- k ' Hi: 


: 



rn:ii>vr« regtiirw niiiiMii! ccci pomes la lookflll and rMAmhutd &pen-pi1 mitres iiHu- ii|tei.iiiinr, wv 
■ i:m|ilriL\l Whim hr vigii.-hhc Ir^isi-ilinn. GpsTOnnr Crse^ Djvis uiJ .is Imem v.is id snap the 
LilamijUnldopetiLon In Imperii: County. 1 ' 

1° - u h 2B0J, (5 .uni? Filada NAFTA daim Peking; S5U milllcm Iran the United Suits 
#w«™«n larenpirticj.aiiJ:ciFiK:iiiapmni' ‘‘ Glunit nlksnl violatinnsof LTS.ofcligKrHU unde 
HAJTa ihtplrr il La pravide tcmpensKioa. ftr esifuaphenlnri util, in prnvkk mlHimitnirtWmpil 

umkr rrftrraliwsil hw J! 

When QdamLs flLed in NAFTA claim, ill main ofline mi b Kib Nevada his! it-. n 1-1 
in Nuvvnlp, -vfc^ico i*;rdurn snd Guatemala. ' Uianr.ii jp;-. ad kr:te mlnir^ petmii is i 

L'£ . oeetspaty. 9 In ICOfi, fi!:ir it mergpd with f mhl.-ijq-. Inu .^Canadian mininE cornmny with 
m*cb m Canada.'* ThrouEhoul much nl die NAFTA dispute. (flaiith » as orgud&y a duai-iuiiinial. 
Thix il iiscruti >:lc cue with «hiah wmpiniH «n nabliili a carpuratE dDinKiie id take Khoeiage ol 
Investor rights. 

OTthc c i. : i n.: ela.-r.’.. unr Hope estptupnalipn. ] “ill ficus on od m n."..ni stmdird 

odiranmexL w&ah lecludes sue right m *tilr ind Bpfceahjt kataann ,J1 In 3WI, Iht NAFTA Free 
Trade Commisrcn issued in Inurpreu'e iftirtainnc 4ni the minimum sin-tdied entiles ii.-m|-n 
aLvesra* ns only dc aujidird nTtivaintird Hit »Iuitj tVtl is pcuviM under custumsty ’jaemBfitomi] 
on: .'*0 |U0 sides Si this dilpULi d UW hOW .;.ti:-:nJ:.l iiiiOOMCu Iiniieuliiim |i*ihIikt fn-ilx-pntol 
spiNujnily: 

■ WilUilT trufd Jlpues due the mlliinllkii Elamlir:! requires p.Vri-ninrnh Ip murjain ■table 
and pro: ..■ I r.tr I ..■ regulations. in nrderiD pc meat anvarmems' expectations.^ In nil in 

WOrdr, [jjiverrsiiir-J Id p-'iKin TVCitCf'- if M|fj.jlDty chaeaes occur alter die-j 

eaptcudoni me ml Cilamls a&a- ii-g-c-i that even pliTlho Wl I'rarprrtip SliwranL 
iht cusiumpty xbemerkinjl law siindaM continues la “esralMt'’ ami now includes i right n- 
i.hsmhk mil irirliioiihlr rr^iilMhsn pnnrun-enl J Clarit'-n'ilee: several riAHlAaid 13IT 
cdks chm si^ipan: dUSi vit" . "' 

+ T hr Stair ftrprrtrarnt injiHa lhi.L die miiiinium sun Jard III! Je ■ -Ja« dtiMimi. i I ') 
campenruiinri Tar eipnniiikta (ns nlriiri bun;^ (2) ''internal swumj," ana i;4> ■'•denial 
•of husk* ' '■•lierf dpmesdc enuns nr agamies fmx la^»ljinns<}iKu! h:n:ipii imsn.iMra in a 
wttf ihii is "roiiiiriodaljr unitin' nr 'eenaiaus' ruth u i dental nf procedural din 
process. ' Hirdier.ali! budeit should be on Op ifivuvr, j rtd TTrcrlttfrat uf 
utithjnEinc rEjulLccira is nnl pincdcunosutj tniefiuilarul law. JI Aecaidirg in the 
Sidle Department. i(k narn.Kv hnL'^lP of Ihc iToetprelive ^ulemem supeisedesdrecises, 
an "hi:h Ciimiis jitlies. 11 

Tltc Pjiuiiii FT* a-dl t||f stMU-ldwIef DEThulhcpnlsin linRusee similar to the 2(Hl] 
IrletprdivE SiaKmttii, wfitt j. l.rdcs iheimi^iuumaiindari£ar > aieiinsenUiii:liidin;fpdramlr , hui>abic 
Ip'iiiiiit-i) tije»fleiirt3Enaiy inlenuliona! lasv MDiriand of ireunaoc af alleu.’’' la iteaty, OMhicMiyi 
IrvKfaunlnndl law i* toaed on the general ami cpnsxpknl inrliw cfSliLes (hii Iher iblhna fctrn a sense 
of lege. ohligH on. In practice, jraeral trJbuiials luv: allied :m eipmdlnE, W irj-g'' approach of 
th; i: ,n.— -in iiuulir-dcftraimi-i tbnl ia hastdon Ihc dncisiuiE of other tribunals rather Cua die 
actual prince af States, Accani_rgjy, die '.maiu^r rhiiit; ih= min -pm atnndaid Lu cuslamitj- 
nOemrciopa' aur dues like id cormain adsunras who wuit ta imetpeet die AUndird hnudk. m 
udta&iied ^ CSUiiiii, in iiulmk [piiitnr Hpijx thw IhuH provided w U.S. clitzm under (be 
CanstliulJan. 11 
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Fla ua i id ■' J cr rit Y J 

Tht Epipnfrnfy liprriumiuScabiliEslipnAri mxhorimisiTJMiiillivn for the U.S KPveTTunml 
•» pnnndac fc**ci* fw n. nwflpiipi-lwcltel fcwi'toiwxl mnkv «ppii:>l sunlrife-i <"i if 

j. iMiiiniAKtuw ■figiilfKMi npenncnr iii iIm LPrtflsd Sitfin. * H#wevsr,£he icn halite n» 

rtoalw 5d:h issisuaira-une all L J? . tm it _£ kv s . pvhi ihnu i~. 1nrti.*n niii.:jbh» ako purchased Mi. 
Lcsip nswls Ollier laprcla pf ihr bsi'toul hit cxplicilly limited ro L 1 S -basad firms, aurh as ih 2 
-lit paliir-, llv hedge furtlilntiw (1 frill -.r- |inrJ:L-privfln invurfimcnl ppigrain, ■■ hint, mttnhri 
pi.'-di; i.juiiy InvfSIlTIbm Wllh l;-..', eerimem L'L:|||. :-uImimj. '~ 

Cri^t farei£d ktrOtcn 4Iip|Ibihk « ueiwipi*= AlfbSliirtta* mewilW of III* (?!"!«) SlPtfM? 
Lining the LH4U1, r Jw L'aue^h kdpubli: Iluifiviilril £ forurMinl -I ilit IS il broke TiCan air Of hil nr 
commutes s*ulrpu:e-ul Sen-TV'fbrminE bans oftisa'L^i Four' bank; tiaiHarTi in tiar nngr of Id 
14 3-1 persiM nl'Hfcir Jtaflfi* k* A In |«fl, anew EWcnanipil name In pu»c 'nil rvi-:,- :iily-:i:L- 
irii-jnv; buJouis ib- die Hug Four, ibi which ihp htvl li Lai^t aquhy * jl-:-" A anil Iff 'part 

oiMicd b}' h Duli4 subsidiary (afa Japanese back) jIsd -a trained mi or Iphs but dd rwi rcrciue a 

■=i:mpr.HhV= IuMihjI. |p yn Tm^fuT-ilHlr iM-pnlr. t f ffpV 4apnMir. aaabilra ion ml vd Ihp* dip 

CKSh Jv ■ j f I ut I _I_ YkllainJ ifi'i twlff I ylilj 14 Tail! and e^-tfjhlc liviliniin" ■> 1 1 : 11 il Withheld j lud-deh 
frJilfriR fpcan ihe small bank ■> Ink- pfo~^dirg a bulcm 14 ihe big banta w Idi a co purable prcbleiii. 
J T-re? big Ki tiiF aU rtif 4 i$»«4frilTJr hub. fin- :li|TirEnlj:;| Ireilnireil pf TianliS wilh -rvmparsblr 

f<ubklTi ^ 

Dcrlng JLji lii'nilmiiiliiHi Ikimii., M5~TL H:n E jit HMjjnj |bi Sunjln '.'-:il III.' 1.1 ^ lt|Ts ;r>H 

IT A: jnrlucd an excepilpn seiefuerd ivudsnii£l measurea. 11 Hrotticr. u phrased In Uif pending 
Panama TPA.ancilhe Model Bll'. me «x:ep1iE. ia nnty available far peudsnl ial E&eii'iMS Mai Johpi 
rnwrfU.S Mliliu 11 nmkr-.k: igiix-nirn Hl L-oukinc nl psral|p: ^nniHLf in dllur igrpcmaabt Irjpl 
toetmeniarccs mike loss.tk 'Mitrsuiinw crc«excqti.x:. 

■ Tht mnal ftvonfcle neming is Ihal il roquirs a nnlnral idnnatiim bemeen iha nb^etiae 
4f embiliring il-u i'x'iia and ihr way a mcmirp is implrrvnlrd 

■ A less davbrat4a nvamlng Is ahax 11 njiniH aburdenodpanordun rawcea Inveainat 4 * 

■ Thf tail fiviir7ifc|pri«ning is ihal il ia-zirruJar. hpoasny nraelf«:aaactULns. JI 

bhcAlil die Umiad S’.jits wim a prudescial eKenpiinn i>j: aaurtti. we need \a 1 ■■:■ hrili.-i :kin 
NAFTA, u.bii;h pfu;"i£lvi in imsmt^(unu5tsOT>oai v.ilh a» aeir-oanrolling largutge “ 

AnBoher amwenm quasnen fbr enn^ nvafiigln is.w'hkli i^reteitiM uan imtigii 

invealpra um Ip rhnlkpgr L'.S finanrdl moasinn.? Siarling ™ilh iht PT As andJJilTs, ih: Australia 
FT A ii iimuHccivL-j’tkr-. hruiuii il pmilt iiibnUrr krbiinJim. Thu SingspuT ITA ia pf parliri.lar 
imenan beaniud Ms snvtfelgn itmltl'i mnd.Ch^.hic:. Ilii bil'.bau nrdnlbus in LJ^ linwxU marhclay 4 
Applharnplipnopuld ba Iht nld nri?r>cshiR CnmrMio! r.-.d bavigallnn : KfN 1 ireusas ihailii4i.de 
aaatiat uf •>i: BIT inreaipr prrdniKwii.'* In h diipirle. ihr S'.pTme Coun ruled d"jal insieslpn 
unuldnsdnina ih±. treirr riglesdiranaly inlJ.ri. inuatiL® 

[riiivdiin dn |"i iiuilr llirr Ikittm Ip press Ihpir riaiin Ihrwjjh s lira -co-sl EJW AfpUlP 

:v:lllLJItr* dlua GM 1 U ihe 'WTO'S (ivn:i.il Ajpiu-mieifl on T'mJi: in Ktrviini (OA~Si il> 

jaccpiipiLdip VsT 0 r i SraKiri l has maimnlnad irdl Most Kavnntd ’Tnoti tracrjineni under (TATFi 
require; «piirJnis-;kii luvrpITeiu mabp innv^or prplrrliunsau-ailapta Ip in;i*slpr; fron all WO 
1 : 19.1 li i:S. GATC :r jv ircll | T 1 m ■- L .in .'ijitiiin ■: ‘ T n l±iu i [-; [ 1 wmlth blink like Ihr A h 1 1 I J In hi 
Snupsimani Autharn} 1 llth! lira On Invesuuer* Carporaijoai, uhiLCihnue Insi hilliniL< In IJ.^i. hank* 
wilhnta iHubpriifrof BIT rrr FT A tT.viTrttiT pfriivliuns " 


1 
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nenisrylng A.mc rca'd policy nonce 

.'□bale, iholJ.3. dc fensu (win Iik- ^iiwHufdlj iJerniribl u^iiiun NAhTA irKnafef-iulE 
dsims- 11 V*i h. liii^.,lii-..-,l iI:kts, Mkp= is ^mimi'cuii tariterr. due HAMA piTJls will bej^in GO rue 
H|>iiii%i | he ironed Kimcs. 5,1 Far maniple, Aon* Y.ikin. a former canpnanun ind retired IX 1 oipiil 
it to, CM U.!i. £flVtrTUHCm'l appointed i rb i I TO I T in Lx Wrtl V. ['"Hid St-llii JllMp: Mil.hU 
renounled a nnstr-s yilh U.&. cfliciili pric* in i|k pmrl b* ig CxkuiJlwd J Y-hj knni*, judge,'' die)- 
laid. 1 if ii«* Imp Sm mat * r wctul !«t HA FTA." “Well, if yen wen; in fix .vessuri an iae.' Kikm 
replied. ■fleiiilui does lL ,,iJ 

Al BJIS PPiJ FTAff mvIlTjCj, mbit iumlno hl)« Dibit*!* fifTC*. lllitlik5!UW|-i"in! 
sfoilralure will pi dii ii: inicipiEi ihe littHeuJrr nr mtunr prmeedaru In injn ■Jui ere unfavorable bo 
:h- Unted &Mhl “Ns AidJicr ntfjus" js sill ihe npra mandat? far ncxolinlar: Bid ilir .iiipi): in 
BETi mA t"J Ai reeds to be revised lb ensure nhal il ronfpnu io tire wnirY-Hiiite inicpieuikki Uik fit 
Lrjrod Stake has iimiJ la dr^nd again si lire inruzjitr *lniinv 

T3m taiefa at' dee U.E-. defense ream prondeo belrrreed inlrrfmi'.'tipn ufrinartMer 
■uhnurtive ri^ba " There ana ato probed urn I reruriws 4iM would align mveiior Jihniniinn .mere 
Elowfp with Cf-S ; a« | <iim=EiuIi- wiih lit ntert-jew dies* relbrm. Mytalleigut. William Warenai 
die FartfH efi Lhmxratj &-id I rade, ■aill sdfcmir a more drwiloC o^analicn offe* -op*™!- ThonA 
you.fbrihis pre>cnunhy 


Option* for Reform of kiuwbdr Pro»tljid*‘it 
1 SlrbMsntfrt Knuantar production* 

i .S-fj.r.iTiu'.r j,',.-.!, j'jrj .'rcuin^.rij,. :-j ijr. v*' irFi in iii iii iu nc . jii Jar J :o :ne clercwnls of 
tuucmaiy inieantuonnliawas rxplLT.ed’r. ihe US brief in Ci'orm 

b. JaftrKf cxprfljy&ityt - Knrruw ftriinffl cscpnjprolitn IhHI il dtei nni Hfply in 
nvncE&in^iiiiiiiii? i : fc iiilii..-.i:i to. ti-pOalriid in ihi .Vbi'idhTh. 1 .-. er-and, 

c. PM+cttd iuvemnemi - Nwnnpr iSw defin^m of in*Mtm*nl, wdridi tqwJ tl* 

kinds cif prvpcrly Ihsi tp prole vWd Iq. lVc taking cln^c dd 1 ilit 1J.S. CairttuUijn. 

if Awnuir^bmp^-E.lmii dL ::jl drbtnelftf' st is- w preclude rlaims In- 

subhidliries pfll.S. icrperiuns. 

s. J‘ r v*h":niu ssewhTpj - L 1 m lire NATTA pn'dniiiHl * n«j*kFh a nifnft* nt- t*r±.piu:d 
mseiEien? ■rtphilii’Mi.m ittrtSvrei 

f. r'mnhfn-j - All pi» teumrlei it Imp^ive rupnal tcrjrtls In zraperud to a l.-ancial crisis 


2. ProoedurtilrePOrrino 

.■’fJidU'.Tin r.-n.v.'vi - T:iMm» iillrsiUCMLnl liW Jhd .■tCuil i LLl-Uinns Id S-lhlli:SL 
dinTiesilL nesoedlK before Liirp mv;sicr stale echilrilien. 

A. ndoiiidik' ff iVetf - Tnshlc a tounlr? lo- block ■ tlaim in smiirihn- ptfidri nr m tluil> die 

SI nplvre nfkrv EBOcplilini ri:T:«LUi-|lY juid [p iuLiili.il : 1 1 -I I ill L-. 

i- f&psiht jnVn'njlM.n - T.ilCfe'. Ah il. iiii.'jI lOAIIIlI of ImiriSL SCJIi JjrJs far nrtjH.- J/YTS JII J 
eceicpuelly replied pn>ue irbiiraian wilh sn insiesimiT’i wn*1 llinl hws iirifcpanleni 
judges niii wnure 

3. I nalc tic mrq op olucic i 

l EiTj - linsureihil DfTs-do ncccreplua pn™ieri|iU i?f-^liun riw irnflthiHftiu 
opfoncinL llwir Irmly nxtus id U S- efluns. 

h Jctjtvttj ,\irr j*nti - Enibl 1th |irceetucns ij.miv federal preempuen is-J unfunded 
ledeeal v snouts dial BITs and I'TAscan impas? orj slalra as ■ ithhIi (if imtilniprii 
dispuirr 
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Efidrittlfts 


Is Ifttt, Conpcn tinted LL4 aa^tmkn ir- *tc itffflUU jwritfXb IH ^ | r :-tJ« i-.- ■ Sr cupsiTr i: hi onaMcrt 
I !*- Ic.iuJ ptodptB iftrf rnsia., irtftfttfl? dul ftrtiis LftttJBHl Iradd kI bra* ltd hi eanpciautt l:r 
P«tih*i rcpiLaiai CIni|ii8 |R# droned ttf HwCidi'ir hi cl icura: trvukui dim.-lncr he likEf allmNe-ca 
dixie LrJ-JiiL QfptfmtlJw Iff fuMlc inpj( to:' life hsuai Ji-jq Ci^NtvamM praikiu srcuiii Tir.arun: ri . e-pci 
•“-Jiii.-i 1 ■u , d.i**Vbi .uuri < J^f iri'Jjrv tflgj If ^>nkis u LfpdlJr budy c-r ntiui icetiaiin i: i^rklc vikyfics 

ir ■+-: uwfPM >uk $*!#■ FttpCP 10?- 13*. S:0i*xti Into hnutua AvfawT? Ad al 311EL liTMi Cm^ur 

Ind C-duda N.i llDCFlbfMQ ML &»]}■* U Life bi>.rti»cT 3r»* EkrialMij iWJ7. Lcrp.rca ais h 

linn >j.tT«rjarE^.--ri km(J rfv j objKiir*. >1 il hr-dbiciri Lprrncrtj iIujU prarl ru praicr ■jJ’-jut i r.% 

M|kuiLE- fcwpn nr+miv ar tipv: rfcil ifcr pfttjtffefc dud # r^flcc*. ti& pMKy. USTfi. Biptnrun I radc Util 

luEflnm, n H MrHHfe •■‘p t nft«fciFv1lrafi». vi' lrafc'fin.«i linr.Ti- Mi y 

mm 

3 Bitfftctt gJsifM llri: -raJ tamltK riptu 

C-'iT CVcthW/ft JtfWHiriMd itKincir. La UK- l- dhe Ars-.T can aJIltuc al iJw LTCriuihfaUL :'l«ii>v irCuitlrflrir 
' ILTl. fit- liivroa ir-i hJis4iv.MitiTii.Ty L run nee IUIAC) i: the 'iHXIU, it r. lcu. ivii.ira I ni{4n44k>l Of 

(EHi I LSl'IlJ "H» iihm<s :cccti:c a I lEAUiai-uiK ra-irai ■**■ m Ilnur', Tn>1 _l vwl ChfM. I >■ J ■ritw- Kwci 
*7 A iFf|£*rJr.*iJ. urtfnJ LLH. irpliiin Ir rrltrr. n ib-= rrrvsucrj rf tic mdd III I ' ■jIvi’tiJTi ^Viljig c%tr.rl ijfoj |j 

■Jail “«H iciriH^c HJL-h £■ -rncTxri arrhii LH>:.'IH KcaiTmrigiff.i ru I^ciava i'll fy- l.5-.-K«:TTt FTA 

I'MfcftltJi. u-idirtk-iJ iiPiV m ,Mf L ' x- h.-3 ri.* ■ ricu . pc 'Mae j ik ra 1 1 :■■ ■ 3 i' r k;A& i Mr, |n. JWWI 

-jJ Mani/ihk'n'i SA.M irpfau ■ nil:lccril i^nccrrcii rfi taMfin^fr aiAri ij^ OFC’D jpj 
CB|VTip.>i >/ III I j U iechftk- hiKiii. Llrra. Him; . r>.l i car l~. i.l .Ufur h'W,, 2 n| ln*ri|^rf>i| lljvtSUfcnl . 

■ ■ ■ li'.'k ti jp'f i am livH K yrraar: cfn' hi=Acd ftlw ID, 3?iW| 

f\S. C^irlAfr ly'iTp-TTieim-r. Tie Cnxrbci ids#' rajpe-rn iruc-AidTJic irTivnccci ri p/a m r rm ilnuj^h ft* 06CD lb 
,r-.l£ Or l.i nri “ i < I E-LT. 1 1,1.. LurkTMrc - !i»ucui ml j Lu u I rvi ru j :J '. -a r ■. 1 1 r I ! .■ |'|. ^rr. "-.M-Hl hrdfi uJ 
vl’r*;. •_ *r OtateT-afruariKiL?. ;^rla^i^£ Du . l i:ecau Flncatil *1'™.:? m tu TiMMlMnif ttop>i.L 
'C-.' il. 1 1 Jlll?[ -''T.r . I -■ II I. i.umbk- r. hep rrv a j^.'irrhr .r«r.pU^iirii^i^inMltlr.Mij.|p^ij: tin 

■ r^M^C rlnplvi 1 j> : l '. 1. 1 ^ ChEiteTal OjnpKnz KE,ibim\.^]perxa^ rtV^L 4^rildUc il 

■ *Jr. -.J I (ViKid XeiaciAer ?*»'. 

(anlbTjineiMtaa lhA It imzpfj ■• 1. .-. iiKli‘i/'M»nlR 

nMa«i>( ii|h»'' fin Imp imnn lln-em ■ apaw. knq»ilw m(i «c KiqnBhd «li»! U>Ik 4 upr- 
"W lii(JW innpvpnhMi pJ (r imnin lumbirinriKfiHii sifhj iln i«>u ■(■•iri.lnli phipriy be u 
i :■:■ rr fji lie I rf' c i/it-Ii M : liihuil'AIxil iL'A I , nbUit u hfirr.^jr sb- renTAth" ui.T. jh. .j; Mir |n j r : i : . 

h : . '' 1 . Bi.lldi. I !' |iirzij»n I P -I 'i c I v. h.r - ■ Aeui±pcei i^U^j 

J j..' neri vri . pr t~i -.~kJ I ![.r 'rr.' pit rrr r nj.h Ln' 

toikj.4+Utrj [innwi'. I L-T A ihc rpiE nr.- h)£)J pdikeiy j.m, nv * I.JE Tt.. fi*( b run! 
ip.ei I LEORiii h n-nrarl ‘lyirr iv peidnp Cnlriiili |TA RPfl[ i j^j 1.1 S -hr^iieUis M 111 *^ (ii iwUrr =1 
L-k- HeIuii pev, JJ lain Eirni"E=w. Imi rtt n nmai mrv jji( rtfnuPHTP: 10 |h>u(lol (br pijo=p aij irfzii 
iLhyajir.T Jk i™eh ipfjie nvExm ipoimi i iuh:jl r?. /fit Itr SUferfZii, Mi, Lli. VAJfnl 

aiiE Krp-1-Ei.rifc- liraJ ■ 11 al:alipjt il. t'izr -1 jp- (ipiij 1 1” F'-,V . .H 1 - 1" v GM-iPM hljwrt 10 tin .‘OnldEn ilhr 
-■’M'.Jr end kW- fraar Ihuo-iXlf ri- k> [^< L Vv»PWfl Tr-'-^r flrtOM HrriFHTtf, S^itnha- 11, 

24- C3. 

.vntoul t CTjkrMr,- if Jim M'M- rff.n*i i 1 l . -j . r-^TH K- rtllfl 111 “Trafli fminl iifiineriip 

«P* «™i inebd: [rovaEiri Umi ice- nvf «»■ pinrt t ffi .■r.-iMA M U S- 'T lel'ciE iMme 

ri»>u™ pirib taeJ m mtirjiivul inJa n liuprrffH «*!«(** r NCil. ■be aJb In Ui. uplriaia b: |]i 
'[avrupf 1 IK ai-J d«i mpll bE jibjEzi u Ajliy. (Jl (J«- ■ T»ai« Ibf ^■rra.h Kj pIci:ue| Jk irapc ct prvirEe 
1 VixrtnriiL ard |J; -3 pMc eebei D- 'rrOi i^ipin,|f' pp !|||J if p.:-r. ? jlWr,. HCSL, Free Tndk wi d 

I -.-kin ar. 1UH - JHO I,<me> Eii ihz Jiii'-i.-:on irrlv Uh0< lid Elowiip. SJi':!OpEiinl ^annilrr, i-aiabk c 
hi-. ~ 1 ■ ■ u n feo inr.i-l drirr n. n-l I w^v.i b.l. h:p. ih|lFr.r1 'lb m.j |.j. j|*ft 

cvqflnmrr v i .■nr.' .'Vjlv.i. lit? aoiiinl itw i|H«)ib|tmir UhblliOii t«ii acftinhe Lie njDnjani and 
Ini in' d >1“ i™-- Mbnuis " tri F.. -. Ijii.-, H.. tfopc I If | 1 '-;t..-J Ir liknJizral JEjimuen CujiTirrt u 

Lie nil .Mui hfemf r-r.JUp TP MM 

CUta. nrai Lit. Huavnl ! il.riE ircifc U $ -CHrWTiMOrMhyH. Lcmil rf ^at Oinindiid KmjuI 
I'.-aiivoiEE rfHaic LuftlluMinJlIffi Ihm* 10 AitbaMfcbr Kztcil iiseUeL iSqtanis JJ, »H1^ 

’i'i. ■ « I H : I LI L Lk*. 1 1 1 Ilk.- I lYr . r e rtoj;';||| E ^ !: ' EmE JO l.mpll Ifl'-E-IJII Call lEEilhi r.r 

IWEB- naif 10 r. ivy 1 Mnpaajilta f. ,. n» K j%:Jnl 11 ora- Lriu-zra.- pi-L.Vi. llEaiaaisr. F;f"H MairtH, Uarri 
Jl-::. :ai, Wud-irf.ue. pc 

MidEvualHi efTiik .1 ant TOFT- UHhL DBrflrrt’DbWttl, K,^T l[, klir hi U.i auksa(Api1l 4, a¥P| 

' l rH,,nrrn-p-E»l ird r.HLi arvizp pajputMl Of^uH- invfAiT-Aic ubiHrai eteMI - ha 'uiiehti^ii' 

rAik Ttj dahJAunp dill 1 TV? ploNr., 1 . [, AH ^'1 (.Inrfd 1 1 nr-nti: nr rtlti llu ru: Ivai llual ir 
“ ?ha™ rer M^b'-.'ifHraWi'her^iraF.lo hW Mininn, ird 7hrJ>ahJivi wLrt 

-'■'■I i'T ■! '1 fVijifv 11 ' iLr.-i , M'|-k T. 1 1 .'Ln .h-oi ,E>m I 1 -Lria' ti CAf'i't- -I. ttO Ji-Jlijh x 
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hie ■'■' frfrv ^g nacl*i.i 4 r, 1 iiifcTuiliiV fi-»>ii.» t. iiY.rHH-.fri i !>ii«PiYf Via*. I 3, 3rffl| 

JAnAl* cViy. ILyiI-jmJcc Invar* Iim fllad nJajilTiiift in N4I-TA irhiinam ihii i-l\jlkrr ; vil riJffivnLh Li^ry ~Th < |g 

nw *hu OJir=fTlJ» hm promM >4wi NAFTrt pmT CamnitarMuin wkji*i. BirtiEiB*#. Li r4mhlT>p> 
ShjJ.r jnfty-Mr Eh'-** Y<u't ■r-Torpcidi' InKtiM Ct#[«<(Eh » Hurt TjVMrufiw >fJ H aw So.** grcs TJr-tei 
NAFTA’ A MSI* tf-Eikl'C El I Of- w---. *:t i h- :J-.->r:. inMyi~aml.y04.i4- iim Iik*^ SifKftitP (l 

j> r: I .■ l r min 1 1 ba r»r. K 14 NY ml Ihc EinuunEcL Cue '■■ >j-J. : ■ ■ J kl ici%' be hili-r iet lie I util I. j>J • 
iScjEmtai Y. .i-Xi Slu-.Mlit a Hj' ■ FI' Fi.-.-iaii iiLii-.T.-j E "J- miK v-KE-iikm Pi Tf I unJi -urjAur- 
[Ui .-mMlEl imik: jriniai r h«J Uat- It n I lYiraii .VtpmhEr-b.aiCI) 

f / k eeJ i ill' rA- AairA l"! hi 1 1 , ■! .1 ll I.ilk] I Hr . r .T_*.-y IT, 1 [. i .-ilk hj u riv-TT^.. Vi ■: u -[] [44 [. ... I ,!■ , m 

sw, Tw-kronr u kraal upirmn, PtfUEmi pm-CtC-'. n*|iroi war) it, rauim, 
H<On Ih< Cflkwrrpifli >|aaiu. n.lila ■) hiEM S»y.i. It. T>Wh- FTOTK*tW Ankaif (Mai* 5P. iWI I H 7. -wNWAt n 

•»£S HMD if *- .' -fl iyj.-Hi.il m El 1 1 n h *g nj MaawJ &u*harfi J»K) 

Jl. 1 . . . > l 'J. ■ i ,v.- ■■..■.■•■., ...I,:! . 

Nlfi f iftf k-J rt'VfrtaTfll iT' I 1 1‘frto+ti Stpwfcr i, WWi. 

' Sir Kiir M i in, lufTnitfcnii iWnnnn im io! L Lmavr ! JucjfY. h->.i c hr id Inirnarni-L tamnriiw. U‘u 7 En£ 
1‘if-cj He. iT.lt; 1 2 Lit.', L n xla=K' m. a tp i'wmaa l*z nAi aUSui L-Iue| ltxI -L cracrc u c Jr-ml iyx'^oJ jpeu 24 
JHf'i; Jtsa: ■» citm-jr. K:rn A 1 1 ■ - ~ kt. and ?iirac K. .Jibuti, H-AY irivmu'LVU . 1 iVvwmnfc- rlh.Yi iVAnovi LVwn 
friwruA PaMc k i-' .4c i-ranuira lTiYv LV>li .'.W-Erikipna-U JiVi L«.uh 1 1 3 icnui i c ral hmirmrcuiJ AxrcEnau 
Pii iitE, 3 aw u£ IxHnTrxE |2K*3 j 

* lfH»I.5MaiEirgi*aEi|il*l|k4- T 1.41 iiflun ikfi Ihifipi lumr ihfiMjra jnkils Irilk.l lie al|l rklh,, dLwp: jrr r 
Itu ornn»l^»|kwHnir, n payivi f.i. i; a -,1 il -n fiYinaa rtw pul.- aline ^ikl I Fill pivira^a W r«»ljn 

hFBW!*T 7 r>|Nr ki ika 1J-5- piar **i ihE«< ijT *rwfc*»j"' TiPMyNrn Fit 1 Til* C«(liiyL Wt ftwkpiU 

I.Va|i'l.-a?q»al>i3sla.aM»vr(irSai BUKh »>"L 10 *'a!ofc-V 

kh„ l.FvL»l.,»<li.ae,.-a .ali>0.«,li.n«ivl .■ . . I ..^CLaHL- rHllllHI- N.T I 

J|'I-1E-<11 .I^JII 3* jw»l hn Ifjiif II kOJtl KI I'll TitEk C'I'j il-'i il Tnm, kJaii WliiMirL y.J TekaiyUnk jpr 

ktr i,\. r.M..i.;i Ei.giajefrbUaL-jl.a!. . ,r >irl 'i Oban-: Ki rtiEiOHittc U’lfsi- JMHAjHl n MAF7A bj. k L'iJ 

Hi ■■exe- tj ' kki.'Ii Ji 1 ibchc pn>ihk4h n "J r I l I.'.T iaeiIIiile ^jarrLeah 

1 H" "I l.k^TTh l .. ..nll I Eiynl IHKm I1AJ ftld^.l.d^L I". i~k *p”— ' l-.-L—-.-. .... 

■'. c : lUlti '.'in.LFru J r L nHcXlalr li..S&C4 j 4 ■ 1 h^niEET L£ 1 1 : U^nlLmlii i nrt I ■ jJ-r , 1 i_.'eEn::i lapurarj 

HthTnHErjETd itw UK iji-EHEai IhetB-asy h. 2iKH|, Bra laat a. 

inrErv,1.E>rjjt.-TT l.ibnn‘lEc; KbKa.gKWhiicnvrT ill Ike I.K- 

•■ki 5 Jid:ilJI*(_Uiai_rt 4 UiUniLliUlir.lE» fv rutil K"j«, : :. JWV| pis .ucayulna nrilw ariqaa dicjmn»«ri*i« 
AiTHnwru - lEEttluf. HwEimifla. ftc laB|-T3rJr|.<ijvrfTl: ilu hanaiar, tv I kiifld .Eiiwe in, Aimjlla ifclrakin^ 
V|il r4lkttu.and ft* wMm rfi**r i™ , “ir h cfafiilng la tack mhairf ppiIeie >ci**d w « 

>i:p' UW^tJ »i. r. * H rT * HE *iaciljlj!U,|m?TaiiiinHi*5iail|if™iiatihpow*miri*EEE| r V 

I Shi-rtE 3H1 jyd 3W7. i-ii<i*iyniE tii» Hhi t? i> 313 Mlion. -Ip J» bilt«i rfikk: ■■ 4 -«ak<fk Jhl^Mi-i 
L-LiifaiF.i U.i. Bw -11 ■•■ r h,.,>.:iYlii .MS Wri-. Fiji.- ill fflJNE la-eFVakWI Is tfx l.'.E-.. F*rt-*i Diffil I rh-^d >■ i'^ » I FrhilH.ii 
Ml Fie UralcJ SuidCiI A HiMEKklCOrtl Btrlr:. Ir- Ccailtr ami l*iM4ri Kriti. ■■ j •it-lr 41 
lilrJ.-^iakiig-H'.ilr^aliidi (Yit*re< HEj I*. 30W). 

' ". ! hCI 1! N .uni I ieJe hnnir, Kiefei, JTF:imcTiL llEren. 313-3 It 

" CrJI .-ITfciT- Ju LJ hn EJ IJ r> -I M 1 1 Ek_ L EEjy T.'.Y rYn.^l'iHIV LLF 1 r ClV III I I n L'l . L '.‘i , I r I -.-| Jht&ACT.ii£ LH .lir-l Lll 'LkL-U 

Lu*ii4f Uii iYiiwm l+ jclhuehJ ^jAa^Jkjftdkilw &30CTJ-PlT(p™iitnr ]«tl #*411111* n 

Ijie-.YMi-m UliHlfcafcil'iiF hi ' 1 in 1 11 l>kM#d MV Ih ivm: ITP.5, FlI P PiV ftfllirftl-rffCMKHU CMdHMr 

k-M’- ,f.ki,IV ■■'•. '■I*-.- “I I ,ii. l | W MJH.V"ifH.-l'"l-i|' 

CM-ri Wej X.IHH).US Dm»Frt[MMEiMH Ainh^oilyi. “r>r-fi rranmj »iic-C.' <mvis. waYJ!. 

" Pamraa L(|ll Fll#«>|l/ Ahki#^lUflia*l. iF-HiWMi .a mn .whiYhh-hi i.l-i.l.'I'iI kk-tt *ll- I*. !EnD#i 

13 E-noi TP A, ErL HB|A 

' Ahcn JtEhld, lIitj'l I r:r: nu I'i-e - I hi and h lieu i eikiie I'iIk-j IIiiii fI i . J !v jilll" I . r t 1 u 4 

,m IViaa - 1 AH! .- j- ■ ! ?IIC. ' 1 1 v -. iBi-Eunm #£'■* r - 5414' ii ll.n n El I NI5rry,-altipi] I r 1 1 1 .-Hi 1 h. -j r, 

•av.i-i-.. il.i:-lMiir «1#EM( I K t ^rar. -i\ Pavri 'in.-iri.ia ..'K !■ < 

DiVCI ll»««Kri tanil»] -H ft* h.nii'l Kuir*#* * l|ivp«lsaK*#PI IM*-e l[ Cwq 4 «w( Mav*>* CN**. P 

II : 1 1 H y , L 1 . 1- JVri HlL- r-p,hraht™/E- ike -l'. ?. Fi- 1 ,- 1 .^ 1 1. 1 a FJ 3 y k. j Vl I 3. 
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“ 5cn C'jrtu J.M3hrii4<f. h iVr L''i Anaferjbr FItfjnm Orvu: LniaujrajrJa,Tan r ^w.Tiiin Jn lH ■ I U4r. Jivmif la 
lie UiKclI Milo k icTrrvivL'E Kin hr CtrrEK n^eiiars, Vnhmc 1, Lk-jaiE n-J il e Vafc l.clmtia Lee* 3 on 
c LTXirjJMiu lEs-s^nnl I2LUKI 

11 l.'.SS lliiuu r r l:an=mc Aral \ ■ a l.'.b. Mac Ine-ia: :rraJ ^nfnrrn Train a » HMr7.4wtf|p|f m 

ira- ’■ '* h ha. raciiKMWi.'iuiffllii |ft 2004 h 

* GKUMtMHHU rfIJHbri Suns tr ADVtot, 1 1 ! 2 tirtd 330 T j&ftnfta 19 , AHfc Miff Bouri aid Lari WiIMeL 

^AFTA'J-TlWttl ED 5fr4ftl|IO ad DtfttiiiUj'. U* RUndqrMAPTA CIxfIo- 1 1 Dfttata£Ui Cain 3 JSH-iUUS. 

Tiiu= L'liuxG, i-Jl-SS lir-Liry $ X tricniaalijx- hank, ~l.luiy <ldd: A C'aac Mudy w li'-caup n licrjai:^'’ 

i*i;tc:r£ I'afEr, 2 |iVjibh SM>J l 

GlPS J WW pram-hHI"’. ?l»i |PM (lfci-rf Mifr S, 1W9!. 

- ■" ■ - — — a BWJi HXi3. 

H Ollier af dx &™tw, hni Kr rare. 'Cmrmji Dim 'i ly ■ . I .r h -.i Lj : : = Jycf iTina'ca. Lr!a Mire Hex -"iTii - 1 1 
IJ rama ' Ka.ru a. ait. J (April ?, ^MJ|. aialnrk- ai 

lur-L‘t v fi'ibnrrJiN' n . t v r 1 u« ■ k f\ met: nrai atm - iuiir-nji mfiliY KaaMlLJ-4: l**™* May 2E-,:3w:i 

U I Iir-.il. r-!-.. I.N-Iiujn- lie a- hum .rfc-. i. raw.rf.i'r .Tew |w * li J M 

itB'i'lVtlJJlUl Hi iMpenrf Wri;, 1. MMSa 

u CiMaSn-MciM-il.il 1S-22 FOB ■ ]-. 

U LLunuOeli.Md.^naurlicarT r. iliilr r. Hb-.- h-p-r,.l»r.lri.m r .i.T- i .- r jn-nirnuy.-F. ■ ei-a.-v;ijT. - ii- 

i'rirnu-'Vlpwa Juri f-ETui Mir lU 3*H>- 

a Tti im im* iHH s««f. h nrihi laid im pkm lh 1*15 nn Wurf min ii. Gipuh-CMt Loi. ■ Cutfu 
jail lUrina^rfvtif , m V, ■:-. .1 ■■ a nr-a> Maideny. Oknlf Irepmls, Ip wd* iddUii ih rtf* u pttitui lm US 
GOWHTfTMl Si' ptfF-Inkll m 1* lip fcCtlll I 111. UMW fel l]«Bl>U4Ul> if 1172 lli-hcJ 'iUi:- djen, i.u- 
((ri'jliK.ri^dpV Jlp««l H pwS>-n 0p<r- Mir 1 1 CiMlllhn-Oa (Wnillr OwmJ lul win l}mN hn 'lx BLm." Itx 
PlmiliMi R-jX’i-L PiRucl Ripen mill Slid. CA (Qr*.+miL Hmni L'dHdq t2#C4), MllpUe-u 
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Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. Ms. Menghetti? I think 
the bell will ring when we have 5 minutes left. So even though the 
clock is not working, the bells are. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA MENGHETTI, VICE PRESIDENT, 
EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR AMERICAN TRADE 

Ms. MENGHETTI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Congressman 
Brady, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you today on behalf of the Emergency Com- 
mittee for American Trade, ECAT, an association of the chief ex- 
ecutives of leading U.S.-based business organizations with global 
operations. 

Let us make no mistake. U.S. investment overseas is squarely in 
the U.S. economic and our broader national interest. With 95 per- 
cent of the world’s consumers and 80 percent of world purchasing 
power outside the United States, U.S. industries need to be fully 
engaged internationally to remain competitive. U.S. investment 
overseas largely complements U.S. activities here at home. It is not 
a substitute for them. 

U.S. companies that invest abroad export more. They expend 
more on research and development here, in the United States, and 
they pay their U.S. workers 24 percent more than purely domestic 
companies. In order to secure these benefits, the United States has 
long undertaken a program to protect investors who oftentimes find 
themselves in jurisdictions with weak rules and/or weak court sys- 
tems. 

The modern version of this program is the BIT and trade agree- 
ment system. The investment protections in these international in- 
struments are based on core principles of U.S. law, from the 
Takings, Equal Protection, and Due Process Clauses of our Con- 
stitution, to the protection against arbitrary and capricious govern- 
ment action in the Administrative Procedure Act. 

U.S. investors have relied upon these provisions to successfully 
address foreign government action that is discriminatory, 
expropriatary, or otherwise violative of core principles. They have 
won cases under a number of U.S. BITs, including with Argentina, 
Ecuador, Poland, and Turkey, and under NAFTA in cases with 
Canada and Mexico. 

Such provisions are now more important than ever, particularly 
as some countries, including those in our own hemisphere, are 
turning their backs on basic international obligations and rules of 
fairness. And they are equally vital as we look to the negotiations 
with India and China. For U.S. companies to be able to penetrate 
those markets successfully, we need these types of instruments to 
address the unfair and discriminatory barriers that we find in 
those markets. 

In many more instances, cases are never filed, as these clear 
rules promote the amicable resolution of disputes. 

The United States has been a defendant in only a small number 
of cases. Where decisions have been issued, the United States has 
prevailed on the merits in decisions that reflect the high standards 
for which these arbitration panels are well known. And there has 
been no onslaught of cases, as some claimed might happen. About 
50 cases have been filed in the past 14 years of NAFTA, overall. 
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This is less than a third of the cases filed every year in U.S. court 
on federal Takings claims alone. 

Between 2001 and 2004, the U.S. Government engaged in an ex- 
tensive review of the previous 1994 model BIT, and considered the 
same issues that we are discussing today. The outcome, the 2004 
model BIT, represented a substantial change from the earlier 
model. And, unfortunately, it narrowed and weakened some of the 
protections for U.S. investors overseas. Notably, these provisions 
have not been tested, as no case has been decided on the substan- 
tially changed new model. 

The proposals that are being discussed here today raise some 
very serious concerns for U.S. industries investing overseas. Fur- 
ther incorporating the no greater rights language, for example, 
would reverse decades of U.S. support for strong and binding inter- 
national rules that largely benefit the United States and its inves- 
tors. Such an approach would have little effect on challenges to the 
United States, since these investment protections are already 
largely consistent with U.S. laws and jurisprudence. And, at the di- 
rection of Congress, the 2004 model BIT moved the United States 
to even greater conformity. 

While the benefit for the United States as a potential defendant 
is, at best, minimal, the risk for U.S. companies is great. Other 
countries will insist on relegating U.S. investors to local standards, 
negating the purpose of the BITs, and subjecting investors to weak 
and sometimes corrupt legal systems. 

On regulatory issues, let us be clear. Investment rules simply do 
not prohibit the bona fide nondiscriminatory application of legiti- 
mate regulation. And none of the NAFTA cases demonstrate other- 
wise. 

I urge you to reject proposals to embrace blanket exceptions for 
government actions to protect the environment and public welfare. 
The United States itself does not impose such exceptions in the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, in the Takings clause, in the Equal 
Protection, or in our other legal principles. To establish such a safe 
harbor would allow foreign governments to expropriate U.S. prop- 
erty to the detriment of U.S. companies and their workers. 

U.S. leadership is essential to promote a stronger international 
investment climate to benefit the U.S. economy, U.S. companies, 
and U.S. workers. ECAT looks forward to working with this Com- 
mittee and the Administration to achieve that objective. Thank 
you. 

[The statement of Ms. Menghetti follows:] 
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Ttxfciy, [n ill fricus on Unot mtiin points: 

■ I irsi. Mil critical Deed lor both U.S, niiihmiml .in. I inbound iireesimcM 10 Mipp.ir 
Anerica'x tenrmmlc growth unM recovery. 

> Sl\.i:hIiI. I he t\hlL,l:- Ol Jilil -luj'r rthilc-, ivi,i:hr ..1 III At ckipllly Che kill teill lYkkh- HIT 

*nd »h> mom* inv«wiKrt( proKtnlwu are vim ifri «rm**ly In Amertta'o «onomk uti 

TTS l>i OFS 1 TTTkTV'l. 

1 Third. Ihv bey issues involvinE lilTs identified ■ Iho iwSice lor ihii heurmj: 


L -h. lnt,L[iiirin ■ tJuibumul nii .,1 [iitiniiinl l'i\jffince> h.cii*tiinh; i irnmh, Win-ilLyii 
Vlliit-t mid -T. f 1 1 L- 1 1 L- M 1 1 JiJn. 


Fmpp.fi inocstnieri.. hiilli inwsrd and ■uulwfrd. is of eub«0nl*M importantT to llw US 
cwnvmy, U.S. indiislry uml U.S. wurkerc. Il hw bom ilmpntlnikil 4o sqrjr U.S. prcduUMty. 
ccpnpmii' jjwrlh. KMirrh -m-l dtvelupmcnl. invtsimme in physical v-ipul. and row 
icclmiiluyy. The pnvolf is in hiyhcr paving jobs jiiJ a higher si avail'd of livr.yg at the Uniled 
StBlEI. 


I. ‘ 5 i. nml'tOiiml lrthui.liVi;nl 


Cumlnry in svpk apeeulphum, U.S inraalncnl abroad is nnl a uiMitiftf Iw jelo ity in 
Mil LimrttSlalRS. In ract. numerous studies over Ihc past 20 years have Ml mo n-; I me U Ihul U.S. 
in 1 . Btml overseas largely djenp/eiiemS nut/ cnhanc l'j ccrjmynh. cpp/onnnltia to r Ac L'.'.vicJ 
Staei. Over ihepasL jij years. US. cnmpae,iei, l.ui uavesi uhro.ii! line: 

■ v L|n:i Its! it ml 1 |:ns i ,, nil IiM HiO±-|i*M'tO lliiLO-ipimTcv, ill' fill, 1 I S e.'.|n:JH|, 

1 tPipOlKfcd I hurt t"! U.S. Tt*fi=arttl Mini (k>vl"P"'V"l ^m.1 pJhyaieal OOpiGiM FHvli-.i.-nl', 
in llie Unitnl SIkcs. uml 
“ paid their U.S. vurtoer* more 

ihi. \ ciiiiiptiniH wr enyapeii globally Funhemiune. IIS invesrawiu ahroad: 

■ Kcpumh tn tr.-Jfr f iii'l rt.s n.Uiv.vtV yLr i' .A jpW t atuS UTTjrra. Sut-'l. "I! Jc I L it I lit SiOi 1 

liilKnil Of oil U H- Oljpena pot 10 - III!- fOre-ipt Hibwltprioo of US ivoirpoiiivi- 
Mtmioyrfk U.S. pwvrrt wmpsnks. ami IlMir fprsipi-alFiliylcv wnm Ebr 51 ptnvnl cftotkl 
L‘ S. exports. Even mure sipniiivanl is the fare Ihnl theso fcreipn aFTiliaits in turn *11 motr 
lhan Si Irillion in poods and tovica. The mut majocitj' of these sales about ptneni 
lie i.ilt-, isschou. v. iLh less ihir. seven perevni uf ibesv fnreiyn-aftiluie sales ceiurzung to 
lhe I Iiiic-j-J SiuiC!. 


1 L\j>a ,ii LI .1 . Ii’ncOn'Eilt n fJ lit I ■' I I i I - Sr rush Mr fiJlt»n|j >■' n '■ l- - ■ u"il,'u I .'n 1 ■.■ 'i'll 1 v- 

4H^ft4ii R-IJ.S rfl c tWAf J I |«MK fill I MSI I ' Li I I S Li 1 px,T PfObsM Py tlnflrpnsy CtvmiHf* hr 

■eiK"K'.n I is lit' iS 5 .1 i'l'.'i LT.hVi vl.i' L". .kJtvn,.-. lOiiev ,! 1 .n _i.|S|. ilji n m; j Million. Sr. IMrJt |S||r.- 

!Wl« Ih- I'.S. 1 /MAitf.W ('.MIVvis v Ma C« fiMffcHV r«WX UfWlKU SWyhW. F\fW«*Sj»* 

Iht-irtitiLiiitlrlikiie . nr. .1 Sulk I iiir. il l.unbiiin 
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' SfUlTH t!tl‘ ITl Jll..' c OlHfiilhlVftinz t/f L IS. fiflil', uHi |AnV n oHlfJW, V, iltj >' Ulhilly 

eiigpgdl I. S. r'll'mh HLu-niiriiirVj: iw nearly 2H pcneni rrf inml U.S . onifinu I' ;Xi.i-ni i I .Ml 
prieilK- sect™- investment in Ihe L ! niK"d EU^ii^s ;iik! nearly TSpirctml uf luliil rc^carvli ;ml 
dmlopmcnL Notably. U.S. romp in its' r re rip Is from mcresas iiprmlicRS tkiw account fw 
nenrly half of worldwide nee income, 

* Et jifliwJ,' pFpmnwi'dff' ftv ft J. *iv*nHfn. itW' xh'Mtr fnfXKfrt iwir/wire ' prjim bink-rr 
tvmpfmatlm tnikfir t'.S. twrken ton cmnpcmius Iksil arc w invested abroad. Increased 
C'X|>«ih led taks, ibrood i-erenuilien U.S. compnnir*. i-nil;. air tons in bonier saippon, 
inr^ k> V 1 1 1 1.: 1 1 1 ilmi-i r -'.lw:ilL Ot| HV-tl'MJfe. U.S un.'ntitfS *T ; ;l.ili. ilj iii|;rJL-il UHlrt 

i-l iwkluI mein: ton U.S. wurken al mm-plubally enlaced cunpHnios It isalra iirpcrrtini 
ill none shir foreign affiliates in high income rotninrini ic roomed far "'j p L r'.' L nr Local 

irfllluK output 

■ Siitppd’tf iftJwr impfi/mni t'.S. miiorrrl iviJrrrfivin,' 

i ILccnccnirdctrliipirieni and iivir-reyi ud stability in ilov duping criumrirs: 

■ Si.ihiu nee**. in trer gy and other ihiui eht-L-wninee tiipplu.hu. 
a Curii iiiikiJ U $. leadership ir yreaiins ryw nnd idvflrtftrd Lc-i.JTTwki£jyj; 
a Improved prulocriiini fnr inlrllucntai properly; ;md 
" Transparency and to role uf Lis-'. 

It ii alw impurltml In- mrtJts Mini l 15. and rther tvtanlrK*' fon'isui invyslmmftd are also 
'.in ■: . 1 1 tn he o alleviate poverty are spur eenni'ime oro.ith around to world. Cilotul foreign 
direct im esinvMiL (lews remain ihe largest vxiurru! source of financing for oes d.ipmg 

cwmrtak «wM to eboui one-tort offlwlr uhp nmi l:-“ l ' 1 yj iniiium jiiflw in me* 

evuntrius. ULyvrdinp to UNtT^ l>. In its 2W I repent on FD1 m Letet Dcveiopeti Caunlnrt uf a 
I i.'aijl: l‘, L bitTtl> emphasised ih.ii inrtewed foruiyn dirrcL investment i-. of "putinulnr 
fmpnrlinee" nt achieving Eudutoble, poverty- ned Lining, ppwdi and. develnpnent in ^.ymoii 
ifOUlWriti 

Irlyv-ito Inve itmen l 

Irt 20W. IhC Uliitcd fejivs- Ihv ljrnni , l SihiJt-iMUHSfr ivtipieul td" fcrviBn- 
mrrcimi'nl. willi iM?2 Hi linn in ir (1o»y. nruindiii|: lu Ihe Oh^iiniKMinn for Inlnrulionil 
Investment. This (ereicn ■nejj.moi e in. ihe Uniied Sinus. supp.,Tied by ihe United Slues' open 
mtnsdriKni pnMsey. I :n ntnny im^onanr lenefnc dor 

* Fiaripn- ins ralpd films employed over 5.3 million U.S ivoikeis. seununling for A& 
penseot of the U.S. woibfnnae. Thirty pertein oflbe U.S jnhs l rented by foceiun-ins isied 
eisvijiiihes vwn In n^iiiitiieiurliiij, 

■ Fmit'n-invfJtiTd runs soviraUed Id ptretnl ufall L? 5. eypiiria. lutalntp S19S.3 hillinn, 

■ Fereicn invesled firms boogie Sl.f Irilkon in inlemcdute inpuls frum L'.S. strppliens. 
jHMuniinij. in ThJt neiiLi for tven,' diiUar spent nf ihelr tout inpu purebiiiK of Si.4h 
irlHiiTi, 

1 Fervipn liors. im.-esi.ed sntrS^d tnlli.m on U.^ rybusnth and diielormcni. Ktivitkv ansi 
ilhUJ billion on plnnl onnsiniLlinn and row ot|uipmenl in Ihe lust year UvctQO pertxrtr 


Tloj ..ii iiLtfiPKN rviK ti"ii: FD1 i-+y nV' t'.S. fix*ryi-. Fm \ SA.iv. I ii Lin ri ^ricnti. US. 

IS p inniN rr i inil-v.': .Lsriiis 1 . L'.'e .Vsulinf.r. 1 1 rfiwi I I'.Ti 11 irr tnOnAAiinal h I - 1 ™. ri 


J 
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eCL'-S. assrls wvnud hy fiiKijpn-inveded oaini'iinii' i i d by ct>fnfxjniu5 from OECD 
mttnber ™mrtrim. 


Til* t iunudcrtf nml %l >in*r IhvtvO iimidcrrr? in ih* linnIrmnMnl actin' Hlll-i M»JeI BIT 

mi jfcdl—mS L^ItC CnMl ai la l : Ji, Iride and lni«tnM>1 ,1c maw nit 

Hill le nil InvHEiiMfli TtaflUAt ivn-tJluJ lil U| jiiU ■!■■: h'h^Imi-^'e u I i±f -ji- -.il L’.H ii_^.- 
ag rteiagrt i sk- WmI io gwoimcinu and iHnwirijj: U.S. hmMitHMi 4 *hkm, A BIT is essentially 
an intern stimuli sspn.itTTKnl bnlwvcn Luo srrvvrTrrTrajta llial wit furili himllr^ nilus- in uaeh 
government -s tanlnieML of invtsimem Thru ihe ■liher -country. The mb art r-jr-cd in auhslnnlial 
jun on care L'i legal principles, such a* niMi-Jittriminaiion. ihi! Taking I'Ijum! n^uirinp, 
cnmpcftsdilrtii Ini etpiup iiiIiiiik, die Kqml l-’i hIl-l-chiIi and nu± PmcMt. (JlBussj and onher 
PrX'iVli'fllt- Rf pntH Mrhi'lriry y njTTH,ii.n.i|.. 3 fnn ri|l|!i.-.- |ish:|v iisr 

A Brief Hislccy nf BifaLeral ImrcilnienL Tmliea 

TIM Tjlliietf SimeS And niller ffilj0reiipil:il-r.ipl3PMIf IMflOni h*M* kdlfeHMglW li> p imliSe 
inward und tnllbuiiiid invesinttrtil Lu pRmncOe ;:i -i-a :h md new "ppm lunitifts Grvtn wjiKvma H)Wr 
ihc lari of rak uf lens in irthor countries, f he United Suio ha* -:mu promoted i>c usr of 
international law lu prmrcL far: gn invreatirs; and their property 

errs were developed n Hu; I** ivlteefmiiy fty nit United States and oilier eapltsi- 
v^purliRi; rwl«cn» in urdti Id darily lira* InlarraiJ-.-mal h* prolixly lirviKH in-HiIrvnl and 
imtsStiry against di-ErinKTUlory. ’unfair, arbitrary and an (norma lory govenimnrl action. This 
niu and remains vilal since rcviiiy. lorvieii mr: -dininn: do nui provide- h..--r^ laimess pruLerciims 
fur liirui^Airt, Lei aleee then onii cuintnL Ai the lime, many ■!■» eLipmw enumneis und line 
SliMVl llliii* IihiI, •.iru. :li. ,.i-.-:.lli- I fahn Him- ;• ;:■-*■ cinl.d mill 

C«io« Calva. a l ,|! Ctnliny -^rpi-nliin 1 dipJiynal and jiinsl) wJiirti cssvnlnlty hnlds that IK 
rwp-iiitih lily id gpvcmntcnli lorrard fnnsigriers cannnl be yrvj'or than lhal, w hieh Ihtsu 
governments huve viward Iheir nun : .liyei!:- I hit doctrine suiu etpuused in Laiin Amerioi 
and the Snviti Hlnc [li exclude Inuemaiihrul l:-. .il pnuuccirtni l imy a-vm-.k il to fbneigp Ineuen 

and tKnr pruiiyHy T|U: Lnilvd Stalv- V. :i, ll-i- I - i 1 1 1 1 1 1 : | :h > 1 1 1.- 1 1 1 . ur|f il'lf. tint £<JV(71lirlvnie Hut 

avei-fd rm p ii;ncT>. indudirip foriapn inYtmlun. wrth enlair hrrsif riitlib undur invniaiiiiiud lav*, 
mhuieetr eh: IoikI nf d- resi e rgxs wichin a particular country, firsl. ihroviga Trealies of 
I rii-.-jd,liii:. iounmem- and ^aviyaiian and nkiinuidy wilh 131 1 S tuniiiy in IMS2, du tJimed 

Stale? Wici ^CApMflll Iking With limriy ethtl MuM. II- :-V,.n irj; ilwi f^rei^hee f. JJld (twelgn 

inv&Wry K-uuld ht-tv hsak’Tnleniaiivndl pnilvelkim in Iheir -KlFdliCs flhr.HJd, 

So 1 " . Iliere air tner J.JlHJ lllL'i m iht- wrirfd. and ilk United Stales is party iu 
appriitciiiuiiely -In -nf them. I ha L. dried Stales his. oka mnclLbtd trade y/uuireiiij wilh 

■niihnluiilmllv SMAiIhi no mill mil |m..im-m:hI:.. wilh IS :i fj-T.t y.-, ' Hill rt. f U.S MhipiWte, rK 


' L; sin. Tilt CHLVO l. I AI -a • Ul ipj.lirA L -J-itj i I -t-.S;*. ji p II. >j-j alai M tLiiihilin. t j:L» L :l I -j 

Rtdvftu. "lit RHiMMeiy « Mm Cihe iViim v h die tm ttf Om tuna i ThaA«. Huv«.vnim4i Drain 
Sf.’.Li™i ^i.VrJ 1.SHW 

’U.l indc- ipiuL-sieik in Rutt vidi the falb»nf, n(tmlr> nn. >*Jc vomptuHt ntefineM dipurs: ( jiiili 
ciiir. l .kij. pun. Etuthdun n^piniic 1 1 eih ).•.*. i^iicmh. Hmriina. M«uro. hKinviVk Dnwi. Pwi Mri 

Snmnn Hie ik-iijiij lintj^irnnii:. ■■ nr L oJimhu. hjum ini Kcra Mr uvkidi ■ iiiir-anJiL.- ill n in jn 
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nulwiri c>rpnilKL'cn i; mui-a <nu Ic* MKwmphiKilly dun Ihul u/ mwor of tHinornKlrttn* Mewl 
majur Lure?*: are till nines hive much hrwidrrnelwciTksof Bill. For emcrT'le, OcTnnny ha-; NT 
III lx :h: Neilitrliinds Inn INS nils. S r.m:^ has i US Ellis und ihc L'nilt'd kingdom hr. ■ I M 2 
III lx (il-h: iiny Mini the huihcrkinds luve each cent: haded a III I mill i hm.. in Mil p;.-: Mineral 
tiiui y. i eh l.ml;, >l .iriitj ijriiiu^ik'ni anddispnic senium era provicinns. I hi: Unned Kmgdiim ami 
cm I ixJifr iiLijnr Kunqjuon LVru:f:r»::.. Jl:*i hm: k.uYi>uj idling HITS Yfidi Inib and ccha nujnr 
ftudqplilg MlimrlW- Tftf nflpsiiAty email Kwiprim uf II S. JSHV mil ii.iila n^^amnu pamum 
pM® US.dMVfliiiHlIU lUfft ni f iirapulfliM ill STM niifeftB event&l. 


Al (She same limn, in Ljun America, Vcmnwia, tcijiidMr und BoFifiiare rmcwcini! Iheir 
mu* Lumii' imm-; In retoxe tli^puioji. under irritrnaliiinal nilei. wdi ns inslead Lo ¥»w 
■_ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ m n l i ■ i.-- and suhjocE invuslnrs la Incul enuns U:- -ri I'ljI Iiias. In unsure the pniloctipn uf 
li.S. imcMKtn-dihl ihu hnujlils ih.ii Decree Lade Uniiad Scuies 1 'iur. high tia^ijrck flfpciiiLfirinn. 
II. 5 L kadcrship m cssuniiiil iu promnic j sirunguif i mamirki nil- i mref tmerrl climnic Inr LLS. 
onmpKiLtfL I: is Lreemlly naedtsd gw, Weakening uur BIT Mainlands- tumm-g ivtuy ffrim a 

III 1 . i-nlliii.iil-f'riilLitHiM Apmdfcl i- cil*J* Illg. i [':■!■. 1 1 - 1 ■ I. Approach, fc, -I i‘ i- ■'kin lUggCAI 
■AllttUltted SW^win lUlhCmpM&ll llii*tv a In aiVU ■'■i.h In iiIliimIi-ii :mkI n,m-£l- IHI Iheir 
aurenriCTii'. 4 u ihcdtlrirotnl vf ihc United S&ici. 

Ikit- e PtdYiwpinorJillMind Ihf hiuii mKTJJ ia ran nf Li. 5 . Trade Agreements 

If 1 1 - Mini iliicu-MiYirjI'lu irererirnari chopIn ad U. 5 . iroO: agrecsnunlscunmin ihrtu 
baEia pares: [ 1 ) rniiVeUietess punisMiu ca dlliiw mve-siaenl m ukIi enhir '< cermnryi ( 2 ) ecua 
invjsiiiijm piowcm-iis. nml ( 3 ) 5 m> e-mriy-, al landing -dispuiu siun.kttLk:ni belli rt nidupundum 

MitnliMl j.in sYiiiliI, IliViTnliM-liSShilc Mill! Sliilo-hWIAIC Ml liili Umii 

BITi- rapiwv each HWftmnienl to 

- .Vo I dlimraimiflf apainsl U.5. insvswo ks favor of dumi'slic invrslnre or Other forrlpn 
imuskTS L5fl calk'd nukiml Ireznmnziit nr mmMaYnred nutkm lirnlinunlj. ivilh limilod. 
izvplicil CKOcpriiins ukcr. 

■ flii-nv L..Y. , : ,ym- j ,v.m.i in uitiiiyAiiIiv «M MihMiLiiiiiKi./ .'.Yu. including pren.ding li.S. 
uYitsinn «lih rci ami aguicjldi! ireuiniaffl wid iiill pr aikucm and tMurii.> 

* Pnrtiwt jnnneyjU tnAYj'wai" utvi iMhivYiiv lYuwyA'iLainYJiiT .111 Ay i"Li‘ m' i 1 .', 1 ir ili. r ',ri T or imrtrr r.l 

* dlV'J"' liTVTOfOTT i'l JI'YIV Jlifi^r .Jim .!Yp, : ,':Jl' firft? iiTTm .>rrf '■‘i l ". l fbr' .YiMinri' 

* ,Vo) nnpinL 1 jwiiirn^niiY- i-L^iiiiYMmcnrY. tilth as reiinirtFYenls llnut inYt'slun swim xpats 
locally nrcxpnri finished TrroduL'Is. 

■ dWrjn CLu ■ j.nrTi r . r u '. 1 i.'.fi , 1 fi ,Y, r arhUnaSian v. illi Ihe imococ cr ihe imeswr's pnwmmL'nl in 
resolve di^puies iboui h re j; lies of Ihu AIT nr an nscu-Ywni a^rucRYem h«-e£Y. ihe 
IIYi USIlff icd the IlHEL gununxvkHiL 

BITS. Sni .1 1 . 1.5 Irak; igrivinuiik J '-.i uapliuills | : i m ■. 1 1 1 : ■ :m u^ivplnr in Ilia uih£ iif ACIinn hv A 

twemofteflE mwim y fiw “rfc pfnctiltw ohT lit envn w*tn*si ewwisj'"' 


(haJt'Y The Lm tmmiii ctupH ..rtiK- EJ.s Air-imlki Fiik Tiift- \sn«rYcnt Lidts ImaaiC HMd dlspik «nknwn 

inj dni^fnre .Lk'% r . r illiinl ihf mml' IeicI a I* pnTUMinii IAS ISI Uti nlkr U.S piJe . i .■ i ■ crmrai 


i 
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l &ndil? "I RI TumUna . 1 ?: mrot {'h rnnt rs of l. 'i.T rvk flens irai I i 

IN I* .ire mi.iI ii> incoi* l- L.S. corrpdLiiv truss in liu iiiiemauanal etocorw far ils 
funuK, Jiuniifkiiireiii. service pim-uiMX and ihcir workers ilii.mL-h more secure hpn.mii 
.mIkI-Ik-iiK Ailfkl "rj :1 k- Ih.-n.-IiK lhiC HIT* jnK. ids lilt: L. :1k. M.i!:-, ant >Jk- JmIIck* nig 

" BITt- ^nuhfa ii'Miiufartiiren mill uuricuknral jrrvdui.-cni (0 t-slbblidi y k>CLil pavrcpcr lu 
rurlwL -cmtx.-jdr.x inddislribuk' lht.'jr irrodujL'Ia. Nnlably. iiejrljr JPixrco: mF - all L 5. 
cxpiins $0 w t'.S foreign subsidiaries « it I d^ ide. and L,S. nirtra immp&nic* and ;hcr 
1 1 1 r-j kj . . 1 1 h . . a 1 -j :. 1 far 5 1 |Ji_-pci.-_v: < tf mil U.S.esporis. 

* HIT* enable 1I.S.:ttrYie±|XHMdch. in thiiblNh a.pty*k:ul prsuntiMii, market* w hole they 

operate. Ow MtfdV f re*eHvt se-Mcesedae - Dora Hid *t*eoftmnwntc«kMii 

«*mt\!i. sjudiw-yiwiil. distiibrfion n) linartrisl ■aitvitn- nmfe. tfunrttmtnJS in limitu 
ctiuiilrim locwrfvk’ dTt.irtii.icfj- will' m-al-. lew- ii|ln~ ivirlscfTlir worid and fa pirvife 
jcrvirej Jircd v:;i loruun Jorn'-Ticrt Ihmuph branch and iilfll ji.c nfliccs. 

■ BITs enable U.S. relailcrs » open new si arts in ditftreni. -njrkra, whitb ecus ices 
cnnmwnu opfwibi!.:in far many U.S. manufactures! mi only ui cjijkui producs 10 sell 

11 ihcse liulk-h liiiin, iwi aliHi p him nit many i>" 1 l ntnienafa uaIm hiiild and .•ntuii: 
Uiey«t, from tUthint and w-wrtJiloHlrt* fat# lo-thoppiitgcMA 

■ BITs enable U.S. linra; hi *( up nrt’»orkj fa rvocfirvh md develop products Ibji. mcol 
local lii-tlo-i and increase silm. 

■ BITs- timm ihul U.S. firms ir: prorerlrcl against discriminalmn and arbitrary and 
capciciuus gun or. '.mom actions. Wiih iho 1 1 .1 1 ; . . -cIoJl-. I m dm L. £. -Rwanda ML I for 
financial semens, fcf.'A I is plt-asod in ant Him these pcmettinio; are .Ik-mod hi oil L. .H. 
fa fe l rka 

■ BITs rtlMtfC lllHl U.5 llirw are prenrklcd w*1ll mi idijtslnv :iihJ fan li rim: In iKklu.-nt 
un fair Bui-omnit'’!. ad ions. 

* BITs- L'-iri hrtltr<nH» (Ik SKurily and lor g lorn vubiJily of U.S. fnreism iniL'slrm'nls. 
pviniraliHy Ihnsc ihx are C 3 iriml mil iinly for U.S. rctnpanres, hul ilif. for bretukr 
i:aimciul U.S iektmii, mdh as do^dapji|$ »uhla uuim at' energy supfditH areacsiiip 
aunt retniir..L< and enninuunj M l HiiiiliI Siui-,' iMileoJiip in awaung net* and 

ttthlWlOiyt), 

* BITt TotWr Iho rakuriaw mrfjjRato 1 si-abilily. Imkvd. Iho o' Mlfnco ilT ^Irerm anJ tlw 
BIT oW'rtilwTTi. couplotl cL-iih ilispnlo artllomcrt. prvmLitcs rcwilulion nf rtinfliols 
between iniusliin uvi host .ccnremnipms. 

BIT'S, and irada icii inoerfmeni agreemtus aba jirtyiidt uibsoanul ben tilt, in Ihe caumry 

I K L ■ '. MI!’ f.ML-|NII 1 1110 ( 1 1 i 'L II I HITS llulp tJlirfrth i -.ill CV.LI .lllll llllHC E I II II h 1 1 U IL ll 1 1 1 1 'r L'n 1 1 1 1 L II I 

cibute, pronroit Hit nric aFfaw ml serve » tana Hie kxuHtim Mrveionetit Him Ii entMltd list 

ouTumio ifpiwlh mid -pcis-crly redurtiim 


Tnllawlng onaatmpil of the Irada Aim of 2XM, nlin.li niLhidtdl IiiIsjhitl Invaflmenl 

■ - L- M ■ 1 1 1 : ■ 1 1 : v. iJ.vi lm-,.' ’Ik- Ad -,li:il -.HI ■.■mm:i,viI ii :iii :hVik. il- ihIl-i i ;. k-iihi ^il I r.- 


ilb-im.HiTiii:ri^ , iLi:iH-.h|Hmi'iiiiiLHir..r tr I Tkd 1 . i i r ■■ K 1 . L r. . I 

PfFCaimiiN INYEINSTfr- S«epiUuihH LHIhJ S«n IjV- Ml IW nViiv a h£il k^elol 

pmlEcik&n “cl r iiwcaJmcn. ;rii -jTi.nl a il ■ rrr penr 'Jut itie levd rupind hi lElcnmiiul trA. ihe 

6 
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U.& ni'prcbuni! puaAinn on inerdmmi. kSith.' from business un J orhcr nm- 

iKncmviihil .irtiiiniKil m. Many od ihc s» whirh ih--s hcirin^ is focused w\rt also 

raised nrtd considered during ihji. period. Jn November Jinn. Ihr Adm ir >irji on fiu.di/od ike 
10W Monel KIT. In tfucemhcr JlHJd. the UniledilnlEi signed □ LI.IL with Uruguay bued im dial 
model. I.-*! Li iso L i. M I I rtegotijicd since tiu early I'J'Jlls. 

nie fehilllifij XKU Model BIT r^icrr'Ieil :i niihnl:iiili:il iiiihIiIIiliI Kin In llie etirlltl MOgcl 

BIT (4 IWS \i-i Oflly iW i® kiitfli fcrtiw Turn I- in 411 pyjfe. Ihc ^IHI-I Mndvl HIT iiemiuvU 
'k: soon? of key pvlvcekim ftw U.5 Tftverftrt u*on«iiy in m oitampi (c -jddrp^f stunt oT Ik' 
tkunrtical A’lensiv! concerns raisul MEcmir# i few n briiuiilil a^ainsl ihc Unrital Slalm or 
.ns MALTA partners. discussed bcltm. Prrccdunilly. the JQO-1 Model HIT also iurvjH'il Ike 
cranspinTicy of dispute srwnl proceedings, and modi lied snuscJur::- re ■ r ime-dnr scale 
djpirte se-ttltnienL Muj.0 chafes in lie JlHM Mi id el III I included: 

■ Incefpnrannj iht aa freon die le.jcin.uk Supreme [/cun cue .''iv,w < ■:■,■,■, ',-,e !i'i , 
thru: Kvl < Jiy A iMI SMhM -.ihIkI ilnli -, ill irSdilOCC c jt|:icipr eiliu'l 

■ PcPmiif espnipmkin iii ICAM6 <*r “ppjifcdy rijjlil* Or pnjpclTy iultkilt" brwd (mi ihc 

U.5s Cturslilutkm'ti Tubings (.Tium'. 

* Hflir np "fjiv mnkuuiLiNi' IrralmiTfl’’ in terms cf due |TisraH.ri|4iLs. 


[rnnpai nc^| rd i a i n | g^Emirv nl Ihc I Viiul Nuu> 'rianliin lTwvt|£i cm .■■Jiro ir an - n iviljrr irr 
diriiulc mlilkul ui liiLk>di>Jii<jip hiii at- Il> fuicijn uii-r4iicirL vNIc :r>jmrj Fill Iiiliui ti'icak'ii 
m ihc* UpiwJ Sisbh nw wrorttaJ tfnjHriJjv-rwrtv.? r^i-. y ifi i t-pw w Inv+Mnvr* prowa-H* ntwi 

UraJcd "d lies i r ■■■-■- 1 r-r- n ibr l.nriil Ktm. ard It? -xnre l‘ir i mcJ rr>. npcnuE riilti Lirarp-araJii- m 

I htfW llll aiijIJ N: ji iiUbk: irliif Ulihni EiJIti IcpJ frtm pk-S jIi? PUK-Uh. "_>•■ 

I Pi i n ili-'np nr iclimiauif ESLiqcini in the rmvip .* w flhii-ii il in ainvn 
I H> In-ci. ” liar IiiioIci i^llnis retail^ Eli iinoJifcib. 

it‘> mlpcipy w 4Mim»iifv pc-n^nwiw ^Knuiwrrm l«vrt nfsftn. ?fri <rfwc 

inicavr at' l* h-ain.T- k- he (.“■LiriiJi'cual un £ c^KTirei n -si ntnniaU: 

1 1? i iwkfijj in ediMlili funlinh Rv v^rh^nbn mH fer ^pxvtliiJwL £-a»Kfli ®lfi 

UnicdKsifi jqpi pr n-.-fiLc-ni! p~.k.Tic£; 

l! I ’-cr ki i y hi c-lithal ^cifJjilS Fh Li ukI c.n^jJ'k* IimcIiiciP CArbak'il ftclli UivInJ SlJk- Icjil 
prnf tffr* P 1 "- 1 F5y"lk¥. ■K'MUnif ilw fTfKpM ofdiw pfwvw: 

I r i iiK-.rm|i-?jl |rm.nkirEh fm ernh npr iivnlneiJ -Jiafralrk 

iGi attk>r^ w isal k 1 - d*fpik> Mm in in»^«£f -nd a gn>-«fniM8i 

ihnH^h— 

I" I n^nlkiidrfDi Tu duHiult Hi vi^kiBaS ■.‘'■ini ukI hi >J:Kt UiC* rUn ^ !«rf* i* ih«a- lI ji ii-. 

|ii ■ |wvudifv< » ^nuinr chu i^rlV-f TP PS>l«iicn •>* rrtunnn Mid -tw i-%r^rhn.-TH -Ji%pxr irT ril’u- L iitts- 
ldi> pncnJain Iii ltIlikv ifTpii^uailn ki piiiki.' npir. nlr- h-: liiiraiJili-rTi if pm cinn.nl pHli^ib; 

ind 

|mr| [raieirhiM Iie an nprdlai: Nni« ir utiiar aM.tarini It pirA'ik = r4 uva c c Indie lalerpnTalim-. 11 F 
1 1 1 i i-.t i*. pfJ¥lEMti ill link' ri^iiMil^ -Jill 

| lh dta liilrc: iw vrn^parercy n itr ilr-piiv ^iiLnun rr^rhariKrTi, in ih^ acluii 

Li r i-'iknl 'nilh Ihc iccl. k- rinkxl bfirruliuiE lul :s liudlinl ir bniim i.uilliJk. 11 1 J. b«i~ 

ii'i tr»4f fif fiii -*JI *esihMis \iar dHfijh- «P?tmc-m inc- n^iA- phlki: 

im i ErdiEfiny 'Ju:-- 

I II ill ntfTUfikjlS. IliiJrip?. Ifd ikA cikHt -Jtr iiui*.' piUlii. uid 

1 1 (Qi ill |-« .*r ii.'-. uiTfui m ihc [ublic; arkl 

In ■ l-bLj rlr-l i iia ■ imluiryn f.M u-xti^ikc uf ehilid lii lk ■■ii*rii-sK'in frura I ■ n i f. - - ¥.-■ . unink ufJ 
nryriv^irf>*- 


Trj(fe .^ci tTimi. Tile XXL ZHQ^k P^' I- I O’-' 1 " 0 >"-l 

■+1P UK. IU< l ‘i* 1 k i 


? 
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■ flnriCynq; tbai nun-diicTiTni notary. rTVW'hliDfy Biivernmnnl aelions Jc<is!iio-:l unii applied 
In pruleer lujuLirnuu public Yi ell ere iihjaKi .ick nuih r.-- pubix hcnllh. safely. .hi, I :he 
environ men! , iinly rarely result m inJireci usp repel aliens. 

» IA![imii|j, HKpKynuiiHi: .Mil L.r .mil uqiiiiiihle procueiiiim us reflecting ewtamar) 

iniCnUIIIMUtl tow, ifeftllMf te. lilt- CIHlMhWHI I tit Still!*." wTik! 

iniTodn. iffc‘ Uuiivd Stale*. 

■ Crvulii'y u mutiunvta-db’smiw. firvee 1 * ha-v/d i.m Federal Hides uFCinl fcueedure 
cn frivulous claims. 

■ Irdudirg provision; in increase iri>Mr:rcy *rc » pernm :1 k fil vng of amicus hr 

la 2IHI-7, iIil U.S. agreements with Peru, liihsKPii. Funtmj tnd Kiiia, Hluch i n l- I , h l-±ii 
lilt 2IHM U rufcf BTT UlifcJUAie. *d« fwncr mo*(ted it * K*uti (rf *t Hhy 10, UX>T. 
Cunure&hmtT-Admip slraimn Inde -deal toefarify llitf wTkti us in the Urtnl SlHr-i. pnAroliuns 
tif in-'-BjIuf riiihls under ijninc'liu law equal or tiered Ihe iim-slmenl protoctiuus in Ihe 
i^rrcmenl, enreign miiilnn are nut atcurckd greater suhslimlivE r-phu wilh tripccl lo 
■ h'. L-.miL-rr preneciiuns Lhan dumeslie invcelnrs under dumeelie I are. 

HltAX was vf ry fllumyiwil sevtml ,r1 iliu ctenge. mtiir lie [he- 2iXH \kki!l BIT thil 
setvtd b nawow iht pfcwikw AlUxtitd hi US, taniwiilei oinerKst, Visibly, iinjtt cHm®** 
u-idir dri* en by Lhtturclikul defensive ruiwbrir - cun evens Ih-al rnsver earnc lu pa Mr in wry 
lii ■L.ii .in invoking. tfte Unik'd Slatoa -or ils NAFTA parkins 

Fw example, m-\ i-r.il eery (iemiiejm ehiuges iwrc made n: ihe expr.-pr ji*o nudanL 
Musi ■.iLiiiriL.iiuSy, iIil 2IHH Model II F i!H'„x> espr-ripruimri in ttnu nl "j on^t'k- nr 
IniiiAglhlt pwptrpy -ivj't (> prftpttly Inttltm in up Iri'tWUWi, - tauter due In leini-. fit' 
in-, i -n 1 1 1 1 i.-n i {as ijuj runner U.5 HIT-r and #K irnCjiifcni tlmpttf OF (hr NAFTA) <ri"or ifiji 
i'IIilt cuunlripj lirn-'e much ituxt rvslrieliyu ilinriiuns- uT pnipoli- i.han ihe Uuikd 5 1 arks, 
mdiidim of on luniauz^je rmy duny full pculuctkin for U.S. inc'lcrs wrurseaa a< a result dF lliiy- 
lini. 1 , ivhilv k'rt.un inventors in ihr United Slaua vtiLi cominue lo tuve ihj- broed prontelion 
j II'.'illiiI by Mil- L.'niicd Hi.iIl-^' wn bruader jiirkprudeiiut ds u- ■,. hen Lc&niiukj: prnptny. Et'AT 
Is itw, eiHiLTMTitd by I'rdur rti.irFjLhirrt cm ujtpmpnauiia w the -IHId hbkM KI T. an well an ihe 
iMtiRAlflC OB lllr tfdUiBWt imUKIU 4HI AWwMC- ft* {SUftiiliii a.1 dih- p ihv.>. njjlip. mllim 

Ihm bKriJt Iht tfifitcdunl and stteWrAi'T due prwvj! njjhla Ihnt arv a curmnanK t>r U.5. lusal 
juri'pruekiiw. In additiun. whilv EC AT rroo^niiw (he i-uluo uf incretssd isHn«pin*Ky. •! is 
iiiir- nrn: Incnauie duLc&iesura d« Irird in die pn^eroi: "efinr: ■ • I ' p ■ i r- 1 i l' iipiiii- n" mlhenhin 
heTure j ncuirul -ind iihjecLive -iroiirji e-a irihuni LC'Al is alsu watth::^ dctwly the chm^us to 
ihteMeiiiiijI-ctcurii; pmiviiuan MMipnru!il imn die jiiiij Mi del 91-1 1, a, -eu ibarotlwr muihtim 
irii-iuLd:-.Mij:ly am i i ■ : | -h i i | ■ . - I , iiivAliiiig, L-nveiMLil-reiLimy huichuIb< Ito l-ioukmiml. iim seem lie 
rhhv hi WHys ttiH Kttiwi U.5, Inutswra Hd ftdr doenthw hwt ai bomt Tht May I (r 1 
C»ii|!revtKiiH(-Ailiiiir <lni'tm trade dejl aliu ninvtd lx Unilhd Sinks lm*anfe h CkIuo-HIk 
ncjueAiitinj; piiailicn. ruber Ihir cmphusixini! Ihe lenp tr.idiliea of U.S suppon Iot stnmqs 
iiik , r - .iikv-.i| leur.l pr-:ee L liuns fnr ils invuslurs uvroeis. 

liunenl Med el III. Kehie-- 


Tto- AdnurrialfHiim Iwa- indiejied Lhal h will tv iovaum- ite Model BIT levl Wliilv wp 
iimknhind Ihr deairr erT any new Adminialratinn 4n tuvien- liuiluiI neunliaiTni; (tula, tw-o Jb;Is 
- urruriiLulaflynobewpnhy re carding the 2 l!KM Mudel IT J I': 


b 
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1 Fml_ av S'iiu.-ee Cimimiilrc Chairman Mu IJaiem. rrerndy slak'd in hi* iiueil-ono 
dnrmi: :he mimirdiicn hairing nf'.VIjy-iir Kixk. now Uni'Cil Sidle-; Trade Rep menial ivo, 
ihc “cumenl miklel 911 neprwenli. o cnrcftilly uiljhiuiod cmufmiiitoM huweim many 

LLTM|>.'I III j: ■, " 

* SeraVL il c nnlni'crthy lint nn ran.' ha-: hc^n filed ur cvmplrad un-der Nil - * reiisixl 
preraiiDns. such ili.n ihe rhanpra made to the _(Kkl Me-iel HIT asinraull trf ill-. yiridy nf 
jmciiuj Is iliu.>:ViiLiiei!iii/.ni> riemt over ih(- put daisde have nfii hu.ii lesied. 

A-j ilm AdiMtr9ii*rlon nndur-ikr-. flti! ihtrol&rt. BCAT «AwKalty iinvy- ih#i 

eFaiipy? to (hi 2W* 'dnJd IHT he ram id nod eap.Tnllj ami pnrmuljs nek T»otkier. 

proMdions Tor U.S. invasion dvethie. 


MJaaMS team aftnu Ell* ■mi run-emn-ni EaaUjaajSiilM For-n^d 

I n-ould new- likr to reviuiv some oflbe L'hif f rantum; laid tail in (Sw hcjrni» nolico sJ»k 
ihceyperutinn nfonufllTs and Inde sgnx-nnenls. 

'v ■ ■: il ;-.i!l-i Riu.l l -. 

Ai rti'lL'd in lln.' hear au iwlicf. •xtuk rrran eum/orm-d yhit "uur hTAs and BlTs pivc 
kwien nr. iHlurs in ihu Ldiled Slales alw-jr richls ihan US. invasion have uiiJlt U.S-. lift." 
Wh-ite ilit: rtievnrii iiiuy sand uppvulnag. nn upprwjch to iiitinrjKuiiie jfnrhu Mu- "no p i-.iie-r 
ri K hlh " ItAgtrigt wiiukl iV'ifti:-^ tL-tcid ttejife! Of I. S. UjppOTI fltt eSn-.r, ftllll klHjifij 

inltiraiicral riles-thal lsr|kly hmefil Ely Up' \ if Sink* mmI i Inin nnStons Thii rvtiim CalvOn 
nnl and u-imild bfi-ery hinnful. 

I he 1 J nueii IS ifi-ns, aJ neijiy pcnviiei tmnip prato: mart; hnili to ilc. own l insui r. uid l'i i r-s-jy n 
iIi'.lsIim-,, who hftt full hptVH to mm: On LinJinii ailri T n:k the pll-Jui-limi uI'hiiii- [.'iShlihil tin and 

other itOrtmini; law.'. The Taferrup. THw FftxOi? and Espial PtniottPHi vlduxO of the FiPii hhcI 
Fourteertii Amendnu-ss ryTlhe Coradiluliiin. the •1cnniii»i*uiiao Pimiedim:! ^el lAPA'I and 
inlhej' LAS. Iivis- Kivl: esiahlh 'ed 'ito'if ptoieeltoori tor U.S. pruponv ir ilk Unikid Slalom 
ill..: pniircr LJ.S. eiLi. eni and lure . jo iir, usliin alike. I hit ki u, ji itjop: 1 .n>.l h> :hj- Htiptare nf 
iln: Seii:iio ( Vioiiiii'in: on kiiinMi! on lie . t.'.n: 'itMi-Mi-yjtiaiinj- oO^nrteo oiiu oed In die 
Tmdt Adi ST 2LJIJ2 ™hk h n^d (1ml “prukviyrr. OP iik t^lnr nj:k|) niidar U S. law iftov-rjllj,- 
otual dr esLeiad irtomuinnal lad' oainh 'ds ;-ielud - <7|F Iho nim-dijuriminnlii.m anil newTiert 
poxeciku <*> iuuiiint di7r«cribod ito-yj. ' ' The t'^mmirKe conciiiiitd oy in.lieji na Ihx: 

| .1 |li.-i lllc llllltoil Si. i!l:, Iiuieei to mUiWhI liirerju’i nliLkli^t llir |i|..ik vli"V, 
rcqoirOd l'i - inlnTtaiiiyal law. ji ie :ni ni:.Linp « COhirtOilinOni Ihal w-i|l Evanli m 
tooipn havir® jubilanliallj- tlirTeienl ruchH ■ Nil: L ! niloJ Sl»(tk lliim 

IIium lecmlLyl L S. invasion under U.S-. lrft. J 


' hnnif ChJTHHfT:: In' Ihf RtomLltBUinFiuwi of ^T-j.kt Fto link w hf (InMI Stfl« rm>f kiipiiinMlH. 

ktc:L f. itTrii X hL 

kci*' i 1 07- 1 33 a riK Serna- Caund weai Kiii-LC.3ijMiii--«iTi jJt Rdrandm AuAmy AeuirimilH K. 
nnyi ■■ u 
’li.^ IS. 

9 
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I uxxiM alsn row :hji Ihr CuiiKiluhonal -slanduds of eo propria lion and dm pcuctsa: and ihr 
31 'A'r- Jifinrir, iiiKl capri: orj. uaxtird requirr highly rvcnplra. odtortini:! -iol tlrweii ani.vwx 
1 'iif _ ■ 1 1 1 1 1 : 1 -j . ilii-ic am low hr^lK linos in iho itoj of indirect or sii-cnllcd rcciil.imrv Takirijj.:, 
jurisprudence. hui for ihc LnJ uni in iho li-nhiiu Supreme Court cote of rV .... Ucumf 
Tr.M-r.jV o. iVi ir JvjvJ ( ( V / 1 ■ winch vtfe., ft noted (ftCVt IlKOipotOUd d I Pv-ir I y Hito iho THU TUcfjrf 
BIT. Indeed. n Justiev OX turner slated in her ouncurriiiij epmkm «n 1K0 c«& OT ftdtcnWtp w 
Rbts&r hum it. 

|IVJt huo eschewed "my '«t formula, for determining when 'jitsiios- tu 
flumes' require tlur occaccvuc injunct Ljusod by public action bo ciHiiponsaied 
hy Iho ..sue miner :iun n-.nir 0.r,|iii yi h IiltliIlI;, LM-tu-iili: 1 lcHl mi A fou. 

pci-jin it-" TV rwh'wiHV itteKi+d UpMb IrevCly ‘upon Ihc pwlivulflr 

CMVimts lances |in Ihnt] ease.™ h (ciiathini "iiiilhdl. 

Giwn iho ease. by-ease nsjiun- of these ivix and ihr facl ihul different U. SL courts empetusixe- 
JiNereiu issues JcpenJuig cut iho decision, iho t nuitce L mm "i.iioe noted, in tut repen :hji there 
is unlikely eoer id bo u pettc-ti nvertop |hein<tti LJ.S mil . .^rniiionif k»j, «r<j II. S cams 
difltro*«ii 4 « ihows ." 1 

Sttkinp further uru'-toene ourrcsps'ndmor htc>"ocn U S. and minty JtJndimls bryond 
ill:.: already iccorrrplishod in rho JOtW hbadel IlLf would ho ■escremclv difficult and pror-ide feu-, 
i i .in;. . honefles fur iho United huiioi. Hul iho rids* ihoi mo mould ticuc fa c-ur U. ince-jor:, 
mentis hy pursuing ■■ "no greater ngJ-M" Jiqtriiich v, mild foe extensive. In ponloulir, pumung 

i L.':ilVi:-liko :i|||iilchi:Ti (if n gftfllCf l iylils Will only ilmiII ii . (illlOf fo'imiiriefc applying lilt wiiiiir 

rob. meaning; US. in'- trjHirs will bo rvkyalod bo leoifl law uud k>cal dOurk of ipn.'-liuimhfo 
Lnlucrhy ind standard cunLmry lothc purpo-*: uflhe BITts iri die frut phot 

EMI* iifo o-fi BegulaliotLHiJhc liujirctinnnl ansi iho public lm;n-n 

The luiiiiiir Audio ilii iii led oianoarix .'nor "whether it l-TAs and HIT, ,,m 
ieuBTUTKfM. fit 'Kgphray uhI fo fmiyryi iv ciiviFtHiiiKni and >V (VtdiC 

ueirnro - In my view. HIT s and irkIc apNouu — :t rtrwnply ]m>jidc is; tamo Etutirtial lltn'bilily 
lhac is huih inLoU.S. law. 

A: die oliislI, L nmo ill..': it shctuhl nnl bo iho Uniiod Sunos' ohjeotLvo ie> sooL ''policy 
space. - Endeesl, ihoi Is iho icnn w!d mesr often hy ihiiM! in die ilttcliiptife, niirlil whuihey Mxh 
to awtid nimtni'iic iheif mrrkct. 10 u.s ptA, «itd owwittb or Mrhon nwy worn to nutiio on * 

prvviwtby mado conirmilnTOMi 

Lepitimax env irnnmmciL boallh. safoly. wnsumrr nml cmpkiymnx cpportonily Ians jnc 
n.'i undonm^od hy the tmestmeiiL prniocLiortf in L.S. Mil's and Indo i^freiiLoms. Imestmont 
n_k:-. simply do ms -pichibn hnur hoe, nrmdir-crimlnriHiry applouiion of lo^iiniuio rouiil.iikv. 

rts Iho leliiio nett, it wt. ilppooimil Ini mu IT 13 mi l h:,.L- :imi /i iii:vC-, i ml jin:', id: :m i^eCuClIlH^ 

oecfcion (dr such typa of i u n lu i c irii bo It for Ok etrintinKm or (ho public liHcrcfl. In a like 
masror. Iho Urtilrd SlHtm skits ret marnlarn ■rsitptiniu foir 'Is iiwn EDvirtTnmcrrtal Prciko liif 
Ayenoy or Food and Ihup .Admiuijcialiosi rt^juhlicttf fmiu Iho basic proccoli(>fi» uf Ihr 


’■' 5 HII .5 tiWfJIMI). 

11 true Hiiaror I tmnilu: Mil- 1 tv. :a 1:1 
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Adninislntic v Proredura Art hjhii'-j irhilrary end npririwui ikIwim. Nnr ur llierv ccplid 
cxocpcirins m Ihe Takings w Equal I'rodrai™ Clause nr Ihe TiKih amJ rourceenih Amendments 
■nf ilk U.S. Unnsiitiniijn. or «hcr o.-w legal prnli^Lions. L^ubJishing fpeciil ci«.ccpi inns lor 
curtain laws ■> jp.ii' ii:- ins:i hccdr in.'i usiiuum prac-eiian* is unnecessary and will likely lead in 
MiMhief. at >k"l fniuigji -joeai iiIilij., -a ill cAu udiTaniisge nl this "Hilt- hji hur~ in shield unfair, 

Jj-hjliury :iial ^lihr:: uni jJ^iiv [Ktmici. 

While I 'uippart pn.vn.'ii un unvironmftMd -uid tmKKhT puMx-ieelfsrv goals. (.'n.'S(.iint: 
hlairftjcl csLtpH’orc! if simply nd il-c rigid approarh Indeed. it will mare likely undermine sume 
Pl'tvjr c.'iinirvV .mpt'njiii saolicj- pcsik incLidiup promoting nm* anil innovative leelm-dogy and 
Slippering hkgfi-payingsofci hum b ihe (Jniuid Slnese If. as spook have proposed, m tsccpcinn 
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Chairman LEVIN. All right, thank you very, very much. Unfortu- 
nately, as you know, everything is unplanned around here, at most. 
We have five votes. And one of them is going to be a longer vote. 

So, be patient with us. I think we may take the materials that 
we have and read them while we have votes, so we will come back 
with even sharper questions. 

So, thank you. Your testimony has been really excellent. We will 
be back. It will be a half-an-hour, I think, anyway. Maybe longer. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman LEVIN. Let us reassemble. I will not apologize, be- 
cause I do not want to apologize for congressional procedures. But 
as soon as Mr. Brady arrives — several of my colleagues told me 
that they were rearranging their schedules. This was not expected, 
these five votes. 

So, we will just wait for Mr. Brady. And others will filter in 
again. We very much appreciate your patience. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. So, we will start and others will join us. 
As we ask questions, let me urge that, to the extent we can, that 
we focus less on direct foreign investment, the need for it, because 
it is here to stay, in some degree — in major degree — and more on 
the structure of investment and how we handle the issues that 
arise from it. 

And the number of issues — and, by the way, as we know, the 
rules have changed in the last years. It isn’t as if we are dealing 
today with the precise language of a number of years ago. And so, 
I think if we can focus in on the structural issues, the important 
ones, it will be helpful. And a number of those issues have been 
raised. And let me just kind of quickly touch on them. And then 
maybe some of you pick them out and comment. 

Issues have been raised about the transparency of these tribu- 
nals. Issues have been raised about one-size-fits-all. And I think, 
more and more, we have understood that one size doesn’t fit all. 
And issues have been raised, you know, why Australia and not 
Korea, in terms of exclusion of that provision. 

Also, an issue has been raised about subsidiaries. As we have 
more and more a globalized economy, there are going to be more 
and more subsidiaries of American-based companies. And what 
should be done about that? 

And also, as we discuss this, let me just remind us that, as I 
said, there have been changes. And in recent agreements, there has 
been — this is a total surprise. All right, let us go on for — what is 
happening is we now have a controversial issue on the floor. 
Enough said. 

You know, in recent documents, there has been included the pro- 
vision, “Except in rare circumstances, non-discriminatory regu- 
latory actions by a party that are designed and applied to protect 
legitimate public welfare objectives, such as public health, safety, 
and the environment, do not constitute indirect appropriations.” 
That is relatively new language. 

Plus, the language that some of you have referred to, “Foreign 
investors are not hereby accorded greater substantive rights,” and 
I won’t read the rest of it, because I think you know. 
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So, pick out any of those issues. You have varying points of view. 
Take your pick, and help inform us. Shall we go down the row? Ms. 
Lee, do you want to pick out any one of the five that have varying 
positions to them? Yes? 

Ms. LEE. Sure. And let me say that I think there has been move- 
ment in the right direction: in the 2002 Trade Act; and in the 2007 
agreement that was reached around the trade agreements, we are 
moving in the right direction. 

Let me just say one thing briefly, then let my colleagues come 
in, on the preambular language in the May 2007 deal that is in the 
Peru and other pending trade agreements that asserts that there 
shall be no greater substantive rights for foreign investors. 

My question is whether that is sufficient, to state in the pre- 
amble that there are no greater substantive rights when you have 
the language, which is very different. Both the procedures and the 
substance of the investment rights remain different from what is 
available to domestic investors. 

Just on the face of it, having the ability to use investor-state dis- 
pute resolution is a greater right than what a domestic investor 
would have. And so, on the face of it, unless we pull that back pret- 
ty substantially, that is a greater right, and it’s in conflict with the 
preambular language. 

I am not a legal scholar, but I have been trying to read up on 
all these issues, in terms of the definition of minimum standard of 
treatment and indirect expropriation. It seems to me that the in- 
vestment language in international agreements still does not com- 
port exactly with the takings language in U.S. law, and that you 
have a decision that is made by a different group. The final deci- 
sion is not looked at by U.S. courts, it is looked at by these inter- 
national arbitral groups that do not have the same familiarity with 
U.S. law, or the same history, and so on. 

And so, on the face of it, I still think we are at a place where 
we continue to have both substantive and procedural issues that af- 
ford greater rights, whether we state that they shouldn’t or not. 
And that is what I hope we can look at, going forward. 

Chairman LEVIN. Ambassador, why don’t you take a pick, any 
of those issues or any other issue? 

Mr. LARSON. Could I say one sentence about two or three of 
them? 

Chairman LEVIN. Sure. 

Mr. LARSON. Okay. On transparency, as the chairman of the 
U.S. chapter of Transparency International, I think it is very im- 
portant, and I appreciate the fact that there are two extensive 
clauses in here about transparency. I hope we can see whether 
those are adequate. 

On annex B, I know from the research that Thea Lee and I will 
hear from people who think it doesn’t go far enough and people 
who think that it has gone too far. And so that is going to be an 
interesting part of the work of the panel that she and I will be 
working on together. 

The last comment I would offer is, Mr. Chairman, on your last 
point about no greater substantive rights. I mean, I think the chal- 
lenge for U.S. negotiators is that in many — for U.S. foreign inves- 
tors in other jurisdictions, we want to obtain greater substantive 
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rights for our investors than domestic investors may have in those 
countries. That is sort of the value of the BIT. 

We understand, as negotiators, that we would generally want to 
offer as little as possible, in terms of, you know, the substantive 
benefits that foreign investors might get under a BIT here. But 
there is clearly a tradeoff between what we want for our investors 
in some of the jurisdictions, and what we want to give up, in terms 
of rights for foreign investors in our country. 

Chairman LEVIN. Let me just have a quick conference. So, we 
have one vote. Why don’t we do this? Mr. Brady, why don’t you 
take over, and I will go — if you don’t mind — and I will have the 
staff take down your question and the answers. And you kind of 
take over for 5 minutes. I will come back, and why don’t you now 
go and vote, and then you will be next when you come back. Okay? 
So, if you — is that okay with you? 

Mr. BRADY. No, that is great. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. And our staff will take down your ques- 
tion, and also the answer. 

Mr. BRADY. Can I pass some legislation while you are away? 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman LEVIN. I think someone would call for a quorum, I 
think. 

Mr. BRADY. Thanks Chairman, very much. Thank you. And, 
again, I think this panel — I will be quick. Thanks, Chairman. 

I wanted to visit a little about, one, I think the panel’s points 
have been really well made. I want to focus a little on the benefits 
and the improvements that have been made in these provisions 
over the years. 

And if we could, look at the slide panel up there, sort of focusing 
first on what Ms. Menghetti had to say about the importance of us 
selling American products and services throughout the world. 
Ninety-five percent of the consumers live outside the United States. 
Selling — those sales are a huge part of our economy. 

This investment provision, in various forms, has been put in 
place now for more than a quarter of a century. The purpose is to 
protect our investments overseas. Some of our companies can ex- 
port from here. But if we want a Hewlett Packard to compete with 
computers around the world — Procter and Gamble with home prod- 
ucts, Coca Cola with their beverages — they often times have to 
compete in that region to either produce or service or maintain 
their market share. 

And the investment option has been a protection we have in- 
sisted upon to make sure that in countries that we are in, where 
their judicial system perhaps isn’t as mature as ours, their invest- 
ment property protections aren’t as strong as the United States’. 
We’ve wanted to make sure our investors have the option to pull 
out and go to that dispute resolution process, that arbitration proc- 
ess. Again, a panel that both parties agree upon, a panel that cre- 
ates consistent — a legal framework to resolve these issues. 

What we find is that the U.S. has used this successfully through- 
out the years to resolve disputes. California-based Metalclad suc- 
cessfully used NAFTA to challenge issues in Mexico. S.D. Meyers, 
from Ohio, the same with Canada. We have had U.S. companies 
challenge bilateral investment trade issues in Poland to our ben- 
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efit, Motorola in Turkey, Occidental in Ecuador, CMS and Sempra 
in Argentina, all again using this provision to protect U.S. inves- 
tors. 

But if you look at the number of foreign investors who have used 
this process to successfully challenge the U.S., you will see a blank 
piece of paper, because it hasn’t been done. They have brought no 
lawsuits under bilateral investment treaties, none under our bilat- 
eral FT As, and 15 to 17 under the NAFTA provision. 

One of the reasons is because, for a foreign investor, the use of 
going to the arbitration is somewhat redundant, in that they have 
very strong protections already in the U.S. law and Constitution. 
And when they do challenge it, what they find is, again, the U.S. 
provisions from takings to due process and transparency issues all 
incorporated in that dispute resolution process, all of which has 
helped us. 

So, Ms. Menghetti, do you — the belief that this works against 
U.S. interests, do you find that to be a credible argument? 

Ms. MENGHETTI. Congressman Brady, I do not find that to be 
a credible argument. 

In the NAFTA cases that have gone forward — and there haven’t 
been that many of them, as I said, compared to what happens 
every year in a very small area of U.S. jurisprudence — but in all 
the NAFTA cases, you know, folks might be able to say, “I don’t 
like this one statement that the panel said here,” or, “This one 
statement that they said there.” But in all the cases that were de- 
cided for investors, if a U.S. court were considering that case, the 
investor too would have won, and that is because the principles in 
these treaties are very close to — and, frankly, based on — the prin- 
ciples we have in our own jurisprudence. 

In 2004, the model BIT was revised substantially, and in some 
ways made things worse, I would argue, for U.S. investors over- 
seas. And we incorporated — and I can’t think of any other inter- 
national agreement that does this — we incorporated directly lan- 
guage from the leading Supreme Court case on indirect expropria- 
tion into the text of our expropriation annex. 

Mr. BRADY. Yes. 

Ms. MENGHETTI. The problem, I think, for U.S. investors is 
really we don’t have enough of these instruments. There are over 
2,000 bilateral investment treaties worldwide. The United States is 
party to about 40 of them, and about 15 more with countries 
through our FT As. 

There are treaties with China between Germany and the Nether- 
lands that have investor-state and strong protections against ex- 
propriation. Our companies don’t have that. Many OECD countries 
have investment treaties with Korea that have investor-state. If, as 
was proposed, we took out investor-state from our FTA with Korea, 
our investors, our businesses, our economy, and our workers would 
be the worse off. 

Mr. BRADY. So it is a competitiveness issue, as well? 

Ms. MENGHETTI. Absolutely, it is a competitiveness issue. 

Mr. BRADY. And that, you know, there has been a concern 
raised over the years that this provision could be used to challenge, 
you know, state and local environmental regulations. But you 
know, improvements in this — one, that hasn’t happened. 
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Ms. MENGHETTI. That has not happened. 

Mr. BRADY. Successfully. But, two, I get the impression that im- 
provements made in 2002 in the Trade Act, and then again in the 
May 10th provisions are now parts of our Peru, Panama, Colombia, 
and South Korea free trade agreements. 

Mr. Posner, you talked about how those improvements have 
taken what is, at its basics, a way to export our Constitutional pro- 
tections, and improve even greater upon it over the years. Can you 
expound? 

You are always looking for ways to improve provisions in trade 
agreements. Have we seen improvements, and have they been good 
for us? 

Mr. POSNER. Well, I think we have seen improvement, to the 
extent that you had a debate on the appropriate balance between 
protecting the interests of U.S. investors seeking to do business 
overseas, and the so-called defensive interests, taking account of 
the risk that the United States might be sued with respect to a reg- 
ulatory action. 

So, I see where we are today as an improvement over, say, where 
we were in 1982, in the sense that we have now had that debate 
and achieved that balance. 

In terms of how would any of the improvements that we have 
made be interpreted by a panel, what would happen if you had a 
case that raised, say, an indirect expropriation and the panel had 
to interpret the annex that a number of people have referred to, 
how would it do it? What would the conclusion be? It is hard to 
say, because we haven’t had that case yet. 

So, all we can do at this point is make best guesses, based on 
what I think was our good lawyering, frankly, and our best efforts 
to accurately reflect the balance that was articulated in the 2002 
Act. And I think we have done that. So, in that sense, in coming 
from where we were in 1982, when this program really got going, 
to where we are today, yes, I think we have improved because we 
are more balanced. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you, Mr. Posner. Ambassador, there is a con- 
cern that foreign investors could use this provision to challenge our 
state and local environmental laws. Yet we have seen states like 
California — very aggressive on environmental issues, whether it is 
clean air, toxic pits clean-up, Water Quality Control Act, health 
and safety code laws, just in the last — well, just in the last number 
of years, again, aggressive in environmental actions — unchallenged 
by foreign investors, probably more heavily challenged by U.S. do- 
mestic companies that have a different view of it. 

Do you see the improvements that have been made over the 
years as eliminating or restricting greatly the possibility that that 
could occur successfully? 

Mr. LARSON. Mr. Brady, I was in government at the time that 
the 2002 Trade Act was enacted. And the 2004 changes in the 
model BIT were made, and so obviously I was a part of that. And 
I agreed that they represented a good balance. 

I have been out of government since then. And I know, from the 
preparation that I have done, along with my colleague, Thea Lee, 
that there have — continue to be concerns expressed about this 
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issue. There have been concerns expressed on both sides of it, 
frankly. 

And so, I am certain that this will be a part of the deliberative 
process that we will be co-chairing. I am going to be very interested 
in hearing the respective views that get expressed. I am going to 
not express a view of my own, since I will be co-chairing the proc- 

0gg 

Mr. BRADY. Yes. 

Mr. LARSON [continuing]. Except to say that, you know, it is 
public record that I was a part of the process that brought us to 
where we ended up in 2004. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you, Ambassador. And, Chairman, I will run 
and vote. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. 

Mr. BRADY. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Thank you very much. Mr. Doggett is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have been raising 
concerns about investment provisions in our foreign trade agree- 
ments. I believe, first, in this Committee in 2001. Modest improve- 
ments have been made, but I think your decision to conduct this 
hearing is constructive, and each of the witnesses has offered con- 
structive testimony looking at this. 

I can say, first, what I agree with. I agree with Mr. Brady fully 
in his opening statement that our goal is to help bring other coun- 
tries up to American standards. Our goal, however, should not be 
to give foreigners more rights than Americans have. And simply 
putting it in the preamble, as Ms. Lee noted, is constructive, and 
a big change, but it may not be sufficient, by itself. 

I think that there are several issues the witnesses have touched 
on that I will, as time permits, explore. One is the decision of when 
it is that we decide we need to use these investor panels to protect 
investment interest. As you noted in your comments, Mr. Chair- 
man, the question of whether we will have foreign investment here 
or American investment abroad, that is not at issue. I support that 
concept fully. It is a question of how that investment impacts the 
ability of states and localities and the Federal Government to pro- 
vide meaningful protection to the environment, to health and safe- 
ty- 

So, the first question that has to be asked, I think — and I don’t 
believe that USTR has had any real set of guidelines about how to 
do this — is whether you need any investment agreement or not, or 
whether, as we determined with Australia, that their courts are 
adequate to handle this. 

There is, for an example, the decision to include investor panels 
for Korea. There is a body of case law in this country on forum non 
conveniens that Korea provides, through its judicial system, an 
adequate forum. And, therefore, cases have been dismissed that 
would be brought here, because it’s maintained that Korea, 
through its court system, provides an adequate system. 

Now, if I were a trade lawyer, and I had the choice of going to 
a Korean court or going to a panel of other trade lawyers who that 
day, instead of being advocates, were arbitrators, I think I would 
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clearly prefer the arbitrator panel. But that doesn’t mean that’s 
what is in the best interest of the American public. 

And so, looking at the way USTR determines whether to have an 
investment agreement, and whether we have adequate and clear 
standards as to whether they make that decision, is one very im- 
portant decision. 

I think that the changes that have been made in some of the 
agreements that are now being relied on as a reason not to do any 
more are there because a few of us raised these complaints about 
the lack of transparency. There is some progress that has been 
made there. But we need to put those rights to make them mean- 
ingful. 

And the fact that the United States has yet to have a ruling 
against it, I think has to be considered against the backdrop of the 
fact that the trade lawyers who are the arbitrators in these panels 
are well aware of what the impact would be if the United States 
did lose a major decision. 

Having raised some of those points, let me begin, Professor 
Stumberg, by asking you about the issue of Panama. I am pleased 
that, from this witness stand, Secretary Geithner endorsed the leg- 
islation that Carl Levin and I have to stop tax havens. And my con- 
cern is that not only are taxpayers being fleeced by corporations 
who buy a mailbox in Panama or some other sandy beach country, 
but I am also concerned about how the subsidiaries of American 
corporations can be used to launch an assault on decisions that are 
made by a state legislature. 

You and others have suggested that these investment provisions 
could easily be manipulated to use foreign subsidiaries to gain 
rights that the American corporation wouldn’t have if it simply 
brought a case directly in Federal court here. Why should we be 
concerned about this type of forum shopping by multi-nationals 
who don’t want to file a claim in an American Federal court? And 
is this already happening? And is there any particular concern 
when it comes to Panama? 

Mr. STUMBERG. Perhaps it would be helpful to not talk so 
much theory, but to take an example. Panama is controversial be- 
cause of its banking law, the degree of anonymity or secrecy that 
financial institutions or investment banks or hedge funds can 
maintain in Panama, versus the United States. 

So, your concern about subsidiaries is best understood when you 
think about the corporate structures of companies that the U.S. 
Government cares about. Most of the big banks and financial insti- 
tutions that are involved in the current financial crisis, and who 
are sometimes benefiting, sometimes not benefiting from the bail- 
out measures, are U.S. companies with domiciles in the United 
States, and they also have subsidiaries in Panama, which they 
manage for accounting, tax, and other investment purposes. 

There is an interesting and disturbing arbitration decision re- 
lated to financial services that came out of the Czech Republic just 
2 years ago, the Saluka case. In the late 1990s, the Czech Republic 
was coping with a crisis of toxic assets. Ironically, the toxic assets 
were the result of banks shifting out of the control of a Communist 
state economy. 
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The government was forced with either letting some institutions 
fail, or bailing them out sufficient to maintain stability in the sys- 
tem. The Czech government bailed out the so-called Big Four, 
under the theory that they were too big to fail. Those happened to 
be the four banks in which the Czech government held the biggest 
equity stake. Sound familiar? 

A bank that was operating in Czechoslovakia, domiciled in The 
Netherlands, and owned by a Japanese holding company, took ad- 
vantage of the BIT between the Czech Republic and The Nether- 
lands. It brought a claim focusing on the minimum standard of 
treatment, which includes fair and equitable treatment. 

When all was said and done, the ruling was that the Czech Re- 
public had violated the minimum standard. Its argument that the 
bail-outs were a prudential measure, because the banks that it 
bailed out were too big to fail, was not a sufficient objective. It was 
not a sufficient rationale for explaining why it was helping those 
banks and not the bank owned by the Dutch institution and the 
Japanese holding company. 

The arbitrators ruled against the Czech government, and the 
amount actually is still in question. The latest I heard was that 
they were seeking in the range of 3.6 billion crowns. I haven’t con- 
verted what a Czech crown is, compared to a euro or a dollar. 

That’s a real case, and it shows you that subsidiary structures 
matter. The companies can legally strategize to take advantage of 
BITs and free trade agreements, and the financial service sector is 
a huge and looming issue, because many investors and many insti- 
tutions were virtually wiped out. Why do some get the bail-out and 
some don’t? 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. Your time is up. Let me suggest this, 
that we move on. And, Mr. McDermott, you are next, I think. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. But before — if you don’t mind, if — when I 
went down the row, I skipped three, Mr. Posner, Professor 
Stumberg, and Ms. Menghetti. 

Ms. Menghetti — if you don’t mind, Mr. McDermott — you want to 
take 30 seconds, just on this issue, and then we will come back to 
you? 

Ms. MENGHETTI. I 

Chairman LEVIN. Just so we have some back and forth. 

Ms. MENGHETTI. Absolutely, Mr. Chairman. I don’t know the 
precise terms of that treaty — which was not a U.S. BIT, right? I do 
know that our BIT has very strong requirements, and denial of 
benefits under Article 17 requiring substantial business activity for 
the plaintiff in one of these cases. I would have to look into this 
other bit a lot further. I don’t believe that that type of scenario can 
happen here. 

Two other quick points, though 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay, let me suggest this. I don’t want to take 
too much of Mr. McDermott’s time right now. 

We will come back to that, okay? So you have more — I just want- 
ed you to have a little time to have some back and forth. So my 
colleague and friend, Mr. McDermott 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. And I assume, Mr. Chairman, too, you are 
welcome — and I would like to hear her other two points. Since we 
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don’t have time for them right now, they can supplement in writing 
so that we will have that. 

Chairman LEVIN. Absolutely, absolutely. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. We are going to see how long you can go and 
how long we can go. And there may be another vote interrupting 
us, because this is a controversial issue before us. It’s the supple- 
mental. 

So, Mr. McDermott, you are next. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I guess, for hav- 
ing a chance to ask questions. 

I would like to ask the panel. Is it right to assume that only in- 
vestors have a private right of action? Mr. Posner. 

Mr. POSNER. Yes, there are certain threshold questions in in- 
vestor-state dispute settlement. To be a claimant, to actually be 
able to bring a claim to arbitration, you have to be an investor of 
a Party. You have to have an investment in the territory of the 
other Party. Or, in some cases, we have what’s known as pre-estab- 
lishment rights. 

So, if you sought to make an investment, you made every effort, 
but you were kept out of the market because of discriminatory 
treatment on the part of the other government, you might be able 
to bring a claim with respect to that pre-establishment phase. 

But the short answer to your question is, yes, you have to be an 
investor or somebody who is seeking to make an investment, and 
is being blocked in order to go to arbitration. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. Ms. Lee. 

Ms. LEE. I think that is a very important question, and I would 
disagree that it is obvious on the face of it that only investors 
should have private right of action. 

If you look at the trade agreements, investors have a privilege 
that no other group — not a union, not a non-governmental organi- 
zation — has, to challenge whether the other party to the agreement 
is living up to its obligations or not. 

We have talked a lot about whether unions, for example, should 
have the right to sue another government if it is not in compliance 
with a labor chapter, and whether we would have the opportunity 
to bypass our own government, so that we wouldn’t have to con- 
vince our government to bring that case. Everything but the invest- 
ment language in the trade agreement is adjudicated on a govern- 
ment -to-government basis. 

I think it creates a huge imbalance in the trade agreements, cer- 
tainly, if you give one group, private investors, the right to sue. 
Even in the context of the bilateral investment treaties, it creates 
an imbalance between private companies and governments. Gov- 
ernments have an obligation to protect the interests of their citi- 
zens. They have a democratic process for determining the level of 
regulation, whether it’s public health or the environment. 

To give an individual company the right to sue and to create a 
tax liability when it is successful is an enormous step, and one that 
I think should be rethought. 

Ms. MENGHETTI. Congressman McDermott. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. Yes? 
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Ms. MENGHETTI. If I could just make one — two points about 
that, one is an investor should not be thought of as a business. So, 
an organization that goes overseas and opens an office for other 
purposes and invests capital in that country could be an investor. 

And the other point I would make is it is very interesting that 
investor-state dispute settlement — we see it under our BITs, now 
our FTAs — we also see it in agreements that — say the World Wild- 
life Fund, an environmental, non-government organization has 
with foreign governments in tropical timber conservation, where 
there is a debt swap, and the governments make certain commit- 
ments. Those international — those environmental organizations 
have sought precisely these rights in those areas, as well. 

And so, it’s not something, I think, just confined to businesses. 
But investors, the reason you have investor-state as opposed to any 
other parts of a broader FTA is the investor is overseas. They are 
subjecting themselves to a foreign government’s activities and ac- 
tions. No other actor, if you’re not an investor, is put in the same 
place. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. The reason I asked the question is that I re- 
member — we have been going around and around on this issue for 
some period of time. And the most classic case was — or that I re- 
member — was the gasoline additive produced by a Canadian com- 
pany that — and which they sued the State of California for their 
law that said they couldn’t have it any more. And they won. 

And are we in that same place? Did they not win? 

Ms. MENGHETTI. The U.S. Government won that case, the 
Methanex case. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. And the Canadian firm 

Ms. MENGHETTI. The Canadian firm lost. And in fact, the Ca- 
nadian firm had to pay damages to the U.S. Government. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. And who was it that gave the evidence? Did 
they just defend the right of California to protect the common 
good? 

Ms. MENGHETTI. I believe it was the Department of State’s, 
the Legal Advisor’s Office, which did the defense. 

Mr. POSNER. That’s right. In any of these cases, whether it in- 
volves a measure of the U.S. Federal Government, or a state gov- 
ernment, or a local government, it is the United States, and in par- 
ticular the Legal Advisor’s office within the Department of State, 
that defends the measures. 

I could elaborate on that more, but it goes to a point that I think 
Mr. Brady alluded to earlier, which is that when you go to arbitra- 
tion, the only remedy you can seek is damages, money damages. So 
it is not as if, in the Methanex case, to use that as an example, 
the Canadian investor in that case could have sought to compel 
California to do something that it didn’t want to otherwise do, in 
the interest of regulating on behalf of the consumers of California. 
The most that Methanex could have gotten, if it had won, which 
it did not, was money damages from the U.S. Government. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. And that same thing, then, could be hap- 
pening with our bail-out money to banks. If there is some creative 
lawyers in some countries, we may wind up, our $700 billion bail- 
out of our banks — Mr. Stumberg. 
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Ms. MENGHETTI. I think that’s not the case. I mean, in 2004, 
one of the very big innovations put into our model BIT was this 
prudential carve-out — that governments have the right to take 
measures, precisely financial measures, if they need to, for pruden- 
tial reasons. 

The bail-out that we have seen, the TARP, has not been discrimi- 
natory. I don’t see any allegation that it has come close to violating 
anything our government has committed to. 

Mr. STUMBERG. The question about the prudential carve-out 
was raised in Ambassador Kirk’s confirmation hearing. It’s a two- 
sentence exception. The first sentence says nothing in the agree- 
ment should stop a government from taking prudential measures. 
The second sentence says that governments may not take advan- 
tage of the exception, if to do so would avoid their obligations 
under the agreement. It appears to be self-canceling. Or, perhaps 
it creates a burden of proof in favor of the investor and against the 
government. 

That is the kind of question I am trying to raise to your atten- 
tion, where I am not arguing that there shouldn’t be investor pro- 
tections. I am saying that these are very complex agreements. We 
learn as we go. And every time we anticipate a new factual sce- 
nario, we should take advantage of it. We should be prudent and 
manage future risk, and do things like tighten the screws on that 
prudential exception. 

If you want a good model for one, go back to NAFTA. NAFTA has 
a one-sentence prudential exception, and it says, “Governments 
may take prudential measures, and that will not be a violation of 
this agreement.” 

There are hundreds of billions of losses, as you know, in the U.S. 
financial markets, and there is a great deal of de facto uninten- 
tional picking and choosing going on between institutions. We have 
no idea what the potential upside of our liabilities are, in that re- 
spect. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. McDermott, I think we will turn it over 
to Mr. Etheridge, and then we can come back. Mr. Etheridge. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Mr. Chairman, thank you. And let me thank 
you all for spending the time here this morning. I know it has been 
a long morning, and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Posner, let me ask you a question, since you have — as some- 
one who has worked at the corporate level, as well as having been 
staff level, you have a little bit more of a unique perspective — and 
then I will ask the others to comment. 

And my question is, are there specific changes that you would 
recommend to our FTAs and BITs that would provide legal cer- 
tainty, and facilitate investment that would help provide economic 
growth to American companies, companies here in the United 
States? 

Mr. POSNER. I think that the short answer is no. I think what 
you have in our current model is a core set of protections that Am- 
bassador Larson alluded to earlier. 

When the U.S. investor goes overseas, sets up shop in the terri- 
tory of another country, really these are the main protections. This 
is the essence of what it’s looking for in its relationship with that 
other country. It wants to know that it won’t be discriminated 
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against. It wants to know that if its property is taken, that it will 
be compensated promptly, effectively, and adequately. It wants to 
know that it will be entitled to a certain minimum standard of 
treatment. 

So I think those core elements have been there since 1982. They 
continue to be there. What we have done in the intervening 27 
years is to make certain adjustments, I would say, at the margins 
to start to take into account the fact that, as we enter into these 
agreements with bigger economies — with economies that are mak- 
ing investments in the United States, there is a possibility we 
might be sued. And there has been more thought given to how we 
would respond to that. 

So, the short answer to your question, Mr. Etheridge, is no, I 
can’t think of any change that I would make. 

I would, if I can sort of just tack on one sentence in response to 
Professor Stumberg’s point, with respect to the prudential excep- 
tion for financial services, in fact, it is not a one-sentence exception. 
There is an entire page that sets out a special procedure where fi- 
nancial regulators of the two countries that are Parties get to- 
gether and work through these issues, the same way they would 
if there were a complaint made with respect to a tax measure. 

So if a country were challenging a tax measure of the United 
States or Peru or Chile, or whatever other country, and said that’s 
expropriatary, there would actually be a dialog that takes place be- 
tween taxing authorities to sort that issue out before you even ever 
got to a panel. 

It is the same with prudential measures. So it illustrates the 
point, I think, that we have a good balance. I can’t think of any- 
thing that I would change, because I think if you did you would 
move in one direction or the other, and that would really disrupt 
the balance and crater the program. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Anyone else? 

Mr. STUMBERG. Sure, if I could respond. Hopefully there is al- 
ways that kind of dialog in investor-state disputes. The procedures 
require the parties to try to get together and work out a pragmatic 
solution first. 

In this case, what the investment chapter requires is that that 
dialog must include the taxing authorities, or the prudential au- 
thorities of the country. If they don’t agree, then the case still goes 
forward to an arbitration panel. 

So, Ted is right to point out the fact that there is built-in dialog 
here. But it is part and parcel of the usual process. It is just much 
more explicit. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Ms. Lee. 

Ms. LEE. Mr. Etheridge, in answer to your question about 
whether there are any reforms, there is a short list on page five 
of Professor Stumberg’s testimony, that I think is a good summary 
of the areas that you would want to look into. There are some sug- 
gestions for how to narrow some of the definitions and the stand- 
ards, and clarify where the language is unclear, where the lan- 
guage has been interpreted differently by different dispute panels 
over the years. We have put ourselves in a vulnerable position, 
where we are hoping that the dispute panel will decide in a certain 
direction, and that they will take one tack over another. When we 
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have something as important as this issue, which affects both the 
United States, as well as the outward investment and unions and 
our brothers and sisters in developing countries, we should narrow 
the language so it says exactly what we want it to, and we won’t 
have this problem with differing interpretations, or hoping for the 
best out of a dispute panel, because we will have clarified that lan- 
guage. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Mr. Larson. 

Mr. LARSON. Very briefly, I tend to the view that these issues 
have been though through very, very carefully. So I don’t want to 
give the impression that what we have now has — is necessarily 
bad. I do think that we have been assigned to have a look and see 
if it can be made better. We need to do that. 

One area that certainly is different today, looks different today 
than it did five years ago, is financial services, and the whole issue 
of safety and soundness. And you can look at it from two perspec- 
tives. One is there is more regulation and more attention on what 
governments ought to do to ensure safety and soundness of institu- 
tions. That is for sure. There is also a very clear recognition, I 
think, that investment from abroad has been a very important con- 
tributor to the ability of our financial system to respond to the cri- 
sis that we’ve faced over the last 2 years. 

So, we have work to do. I just don’t have a pre-conceived answer 
to your question. 

Ms. MENGHETTI. If I might, I tend to agree with my colleague, 
Mr. Posner, that we don’t need to see new improvements. I am 
happy to discuss them, I think they always should be discussed. I 
am quite alarmed, in fact, by the proposals made at the end of Pro- 
fessor Stumberg’s testimony, which I have just been looking at. 
And with the Committee’s permission, I would probably like to sub- 
mit something for the record on those. 

What I think we really need is more of these treaties. There are 
over 2,000 of these BITs around the world. The United States is 
party to about 40, and about 15 — with 15 countries in our FTAs. 
The United Kingdom, Germany, others have very strong BITs, and 
they have them with countries like Korea, with investor-state. Ger- 
many and The Netherlands have a BIT with China that has strong 
expropriation standards and investor-states. Our companies, our 
economy, and our workers are losing the competitive battle with 
the lack of more BITs that we don’t have. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Pomeroy. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Chairman, thank you for this hearing. And 
I apologize for missing so much of it, in light of conflicts that I just 
simply couldn’t avoid. 

The inquiry, I believe, is so extremely important, because this no- 
tion that the way we have been doing trade is the way we will do 
trade going forward, bring on the next trade deal, would be a very 
erroneous notion, relative to the feeling across the country, and cer- 
tainly the feeling in this congress. 

And so, essentially, this kind of inquiry — where are the soft spots 
in the trade deals, how do we make certain that legitimate ques- 
tions that people have about the wisdom of what we’ve done are 
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being addressed, and how can we make sure we don’t repeat errors 
going forward, all of this is extremely important inquiry. 

Having missed virtually the entire hearing, I am not going to ask 
questions that have probably been covered already. I will continue 
to review the statements and, again, appreciate very much your 
leadership on this panel. And I hope, with the spirit of bipartisan 
accord, we can continue this type of inquiry. I think it is very, very 
important to the institution we represent on trade. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Well, thank you. Let me just ask — do you 
have a few more minutes? I mean, you have been very patient. Are 
you willing? 

I think the importance of this subject, and also the spirit ex- 
pressed by Mr. Pomeroy, which I think you know is very much 
mine, makes it, I think, useful if we spend a few more minutes. 
Okay? 

Kevin, Mr. Brady, do you have anything further? 

Mr. BRADY. Sure. Just again, I — Chairman, thanks for holding 
this hearing. I do think it’s important for us to be looking for ways 
to improve issues. 

This provision has proven to be very helpful to our ability to sell 
U.S. products overseas, to sell our services. And it has been, I 
think, critical in attracting investment. Just like a company, you 
would rather be one that people want to invest in than a country 
(sic) you don’t. And this has been critical in attracting investment 
that supports five million U.S. jobs — also critical. 

I want to address a couple of points that have been raised very 
thoughtfully by our Members. One is the concern that in Panama, 
or in any place, that some shell company could locate there, and 
then bring a cause of action against their or U.S. law. 

Up on the screen is the language from the Panama trade pro- 
motion agreement that deals with the issue. And, basically, it says 
to the point if the enterprise has no substantial business activities 
in that territory, other than just owning or controlling, that their 
benefits may be denied under this chapter. In other words, the 
shell company, I guess, could file a claim, but not very likely to suc- 
ceed. 

There has been concerns, perhaps, a foreign company could lo- 
cate in the U.S., again, use a shell company or otherwise, and chal- 
lenge our U.S. environmental, state, and local environmental regu- 
lations but also — again, because of improvements to the provision 
language in our agreements and investment treaties — say “except 
in rare circumstances, non-discriminatory regulatory actions by 
party that are designed and applied to protect legitimate public 
welfare objectives, such as public health, safety, and the environ- 
ment do not constitute indirect expropriations.” 

Again, we took efforts and actions to limit the likelihood that 
that would occur. So I think some of these issues have been ad- 
dressed, and have proven to be good improvements to this provi- 
sion. 

But I wanted to ask Mr. Posner, I guess, because you raised it 
in testimony. You talked about the balance that, as we provide and 
seek greater protections for our ability to sell American products 
throughout the world. That reciprocity exists, so you have to weigh 
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that balance against the rights that are provided in a reciprocal 
trade agreement. 

Can you talk — since you were so instrumental in 2002 improve- 
ments — can you talk a little about that? Because I actually think 
that is an area we don’t spend much time thinking about in this 
provision. 

Mr. POSNER. Sure. Going back to 2001, 2002, you had started 
to see more and more claims against the United States under 
NAFTA. You saw the Methanex claim that Congressman 
McDermott alluded to earlier. There was a claim involving an in- 
frastructure project in Massachusetts. There was the Loewen case, 
the so-called Mississippi funeral homes case. So you had a number 
of cases which caused observers of these agreements to think more 
carefully about what happens when the United States is sued. Are 
we adequately protected? 

In response to that concern, we did a number of things. One is 
with respect to expropriation, and the annex that some people have 
referred to. There was a concern that an investor-state arbitration 
tribunal might interpret the concept of expropriation in a more ex- 
pansive way than a U.S. court would interpret the concept, the par- 
allel concept, of takings. 

To ensure that that did not happen — as Ms. Menghetti referred 
to — we created this annex. And in drafting that annex, what we did 
was we went back to the seminal Supreme Court cases in the area 
of regulatory takings, the famous Penn Central case which many 
are familiar with 

Mr. BRADY. Yes. 

Mr. POSNER [continuing]. We looked at the factors that the U.S. 
Supreme Court and lower courts looked to in determining whether 
a regulatory action constitutes a taking. We drew on those prin- 
ciples, and put them into the annex. So I think that was one very 
important thing that we did. 

We also were mindful of the fact that, in a sense, there is a con- 
nection between the risk of being sued and transparency. We 
thought if the process is more transparent, stakeholders will be- 
come familiar and more comfortable with it. They won’t see this as 
some star chamber that is deciding things in an untoward way. We 
insisted upon transparency. That has now become a cornerstone of 
our investor-state processes. 

There was also a question back in 2001 about the meaning of the 
so-called minimum standard of treatment. In particular, there was 
a concern that an arbitration panel would take a concept like fair 
and equitable treatment, and say, “Well, that is an entirely subjec- 
tive concept, a standardless concept. I can decide — I, as arbi- 
trator — can decide what it means.” 

There is a concept in the world of international arbitration that 
goes by the Latin term ex aequo et bono, that an arbitrator can de- 
cide based on what it thinks is fair. And there was a concern that 
panels would take that provision in U.S. treaties and interpret it 
in that way. 

So, we closed that door by saying, “No, you interpret that concept 
in accordance with the customary international law of minimum 
standard of treatment.” And there is a very well-developed law, 
over a century old, on what that concept means. 
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Those were the main features that we put in there in recognition 
of precisely the concerns that you have identified. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. I think 

Mr. BRADY. And, Chairman, the only point in asking that last 
question was that I think it is important to keep improving our 
agreements at every shot, but also it’s important not to sort of fall 
to the temptation that everything before us is bad. There have been 
good improvements in this provision that we ought to embrace as 
we work forward. Thank you. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. And then, as I turn to colleagues, lan- 
guage that we know regarding shell is there. 

I think an issue has been raised here — and perhaps the sub- 
committee will consider this — where the entity in another country 
is not a shell. And this is going to occur more and more during 
globalization, right, where you have a subsidiary that isn’t a shell, 
but a real thing. And I think the question becomes does that sub- 
sidiary — which, let’s assume is a true subsidiary, it doesn’t call all 
the shots, you know, et cetera, et cetera — would it have access to 
an arbitration panel which would not be true otherwise, of its home 
corporation? 

That is a different issue, is it not, than — Ted, Mr. Posner, do you 
want to 

Mr. POSNER. Yes. I will just say briefly, first of all, the denial 
of benefits article, which Congressman Brady has distributed and 
put up on the screen, that’s one half of the picture. So you can’t — 
a mere shell could not bring a case against the United States. We 
all agree on that. 

Your question, Mr. Chairman — if it had substantial business ac- 
tivity in the other country, could it bring a claim? And the answer 
is, yes, if it’s bringing a claim with respect to an investment that 
it has made in the United States. 

So, if you had a situation — take a big U.S. corporation that estab- 
lishes a small subsidiary in Panama or some other country. The 
mere fact of its having substantial business activity in the territory 
of that other country is not enough for it to bring just any claim 
against the United States. It would have to bring a claim with re- 
spect to an investment that it owns in the United States, that it, 
the foreign subsidiary owns. That’s a pretty high bar. 

The prospect of a company arranging its business dealings on the 
possibility that one day it might want to bring a claim against the 
United States with respect to an investment that the subsidiary 
owns in the United States I find rather implausible. 

Chairman LEVIN. Yes, Professor Stumberg, and then I will turn 
to my colleagues. Yes? 

Mr. STUMBERG. Well, Ted 

Chairman LEVIN. By the way, this is why we are having this 
hearing, to raise these issues and have the responses. Professor, 
take a minute, and then I will turn it to one of my colleagues. 

Mr. STUMBERG. Well, to my colleague, Mr. Posner, I would say 
the law school I went to taught me that one of the lawyer’s chief 
roles is to help one’s corporate clients structure their operations, to 
create an architecture that takes advantage of a complex array of 
legal features: tax law, corporate law, environmental and economic 
regulation. 
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The State of Delaware is a living monument in the United States 
to the legal imagination, and how frequently lawyers do, in fact, 
help their clients structure the architecture of which subsidiary is 
incorporated where, to take advantage of legal opportunities. 

Ms. MENGHETTI. One 

Chairman LEVIN. At this point — is there an example, I guess? 

Ms. MENGHETTI. Could I 

Chairman LEVIN. Yes? 

Ms. MENGHETTI. I was going to suggest the example is this. 
We have an over 20-year-old bilateral investment treaty with Pan- 
ama. We have never seen this case. We have never seen that type 
of structuring that Ms. Posner described would have to happen to 
come within the treaty 

Chairman LEVIN. How about other places than Panama? Has 
that happened? 

Ms. MENGHETTI. Not against the United States, it hasn’t. And 
that is probably, in significant part, because the United States has 
such a good legal system. 

Chairman LEVIN. All right, Mr. Doggett, you are next. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Ambas- 
sador Larson, the Joint Committee you have seems to me to be a 
constructive step forward in trying to address some of the concerns 
that I have, even though we may have a somewhat different per- 
spective about how far-reaching those are. 

Do you have a feeling at this point as to when you will have any 
kind of report that a Committee might benefit from? 

Mr. LARSON. Not as specific, Congressman, as I would like to 
be able to give you today. Ms. Lee and I had a conversation in the 
last couple of days with representatives of the government, USTR 
and the State Department. We — I think we have collectively agreed 
that she and I and the government need to sit down and map out 
the next steps. We want to hear those issues that the executive 
branch thinks are very high on their list. We have heard a lot out 
of the conversation today, and I would like to thank the chairman 
for the opportunity to, you know, get this input to our work. 

One of the things we have to talk about is time table. I know 
that there is a hope that this could be expeditious, but we also 
know that these are thorny issues, and 

Mr. DOGGETT. And I suppose it doesn’t have to be all at once. 
You may resolve some issues without resolving all issues. 

And so, hearing from you, I would just say it would be construc- 
tive — the kind of conversation from the differing perspectives that 
you and Ms. Lee have in addressing these issues is very much the 
kind of conversation that I think the chairman is facilitating in this 
committee for the first time, not just the first time today, but try- 
ing to get a discussion of what a more modern trade policy would 
look like. 

And I would ask you, Ms. Lee, as you do that, to look at this 
issue of when it’s appropriate, as a preliminary matter, to have an 
investor tribunal of this type. It is appropriate, in some cir- 
cumstances. Despite the questions that I have about it, I would 
hate to be investing in some countries if I had to rely just on their 
local courts. 
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But I think that USTR in the past, under Democratic and Repub- 
lican Administrations, has had a tendency to just listen to whoever 
might have a business claim there, the fraternity of trade lawyers, 
and not consider the broader issues. And I think we need to look 
at the forum non conveniens law, and at other considerations, to 
determine what is appropriate. 

Ms. Menghetti, I hope you will give a full critique of what Pro- 
fessor Stumberg is talking about, because I can see issues with 
some of these, and some of them are somewhat appealing to me, 
as ways to try to address this. 

And I want to ask you, Professor Stumberg, about one of those. 
I know there was a time in this country — in fact, it concerned 
President Roosevelt a great deal — that, you know, it was viewed as 
a taking of a company’s profits if you had a child labor law, or if 
you set minimum standards for how many hours a week someone 
had to work. No one is suggesting that we’re going back to those 
kind of conditions on those issues, but the decisions of the courts 
of the 1930s and the 1920s, and substantive due process are very 
different, though there are, certainly, jurists in recent times who 
have urged that point of view. 

What does it mean to say that you believe we should follow the 
position of the U.S. brief in Glamis, with reference to minimum 
standard? 

Mr. STUMBERG. Well, it’s about due process. There are two fla- 
vors of due process, going back to the Supreme Court cases before 
1934. One flavor, which is alive and robust today, is procedural due 
process, the basic ideas of fairness in courts and agencies. 

The now obsolete notion in terms of U.S. Constitutional law is 
called substantive due process, by which the courts put themselves 
in a position to second-guess and overturn legislation. The Lochner 
case you referred to was about workers’ hours. 

It is substantive due process that was the mechanism used by 
the arbitrators in the financial services case, the Saluka case, 
which came down 2 years ago out of the Czech Republic. That’s 
why I am concerned that the DNA of substantive due process is 
alive, and arbitrators are using it to second-guess the policy deter- 
minations of National Governments in terms of how to manage 
their bail-out strategies, and which economic emergency measures 
are appropriate. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you. And I hope you will flesh out your 
specific proposals, just as Ms. Menghetti would give the critique of 
it. 

And I would just say, in closing, Mr. Chairman, thank you for — 
again, for doing this. I think when the congress approves an inves- 
tor-state tribunal, we are making a decision that our open federal 
justice system is not the appropriate forum, that we need to move 
to an unelected tribunal to do it. It has great potential con- 
sequences for the taxpayer, who might ultimately be called on to 
fund one of these judgements, and it has great potential for harm 
to the ability of our governments to enact reasonable environ- 
mental, health, and safety laws. 

That has to be considered in balancing it against the need to pro- 
tect our investors at home and abroad. And I think today’s hearing 
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takes us a step forward in trying to reach a reasonable balance. 
Thank you very much. 

Chairman LEVIN. And, of course, one dilemma we face is if we 
insist on a tribunal in terms of actions of another country, can we 
insist that they use our courts? And we have thrashed — we have 
talked about these kinds of issues, and we did, in terms of worker 
rights provisions, if I might say so, where we insisted that there 
be parity. 

And so, you raise an important issue, but I think we need to look 
at it — I know you agree — kind of in a well-rounded way. 

Well, are we done? Yes, Mr. McDermott. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Chairman, I know you all see those cam- 
eras up there on the wall behind us. And for those people who are 
watching this, it looks like a pretty arcane subject. And I am not 
a lawyer, and I am not a banker, and I am not involved in inter- 
national trade. But what I am interested in is that Members of 
Congress have the opportunity to establish good public policy, and 
then not have it taken away by some trade agreement or arbitrary 
group of tribunals some place. 

So, Mr. Stumberg, I would like at least your observation as to 
what you think is the most protective of the public common good 
that we could do in these laws to change, alter — I understand 
money is important. I mean, God knows, we cannot do without 
money, right? But money does not necessarily, in my view, trump 
the common good. 

So, I want a system of trade agreements that does not trump the 
common good, whether it is in Honduras or the United States. And 
I would like to hear from you what you think we ought to do with 
this issue. 

Mr. STUMBERG. Let me limit my answer to the two most im- 
portant investor protections. Recall earlier what you were talking 
about America’s defense team and the offense team. The defense 
team is a crack squad of lawyers at the U.S. State Department, 
and they successfully defended the California measures in the 
Methanex case, which we should all celebrate. 

My radical proposal, Linda, for improving the 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. Let me just stop you right there. One thing 
on that bunch, on the defense side. 

Mr. STUMBERG. Yes? 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. Have there been things done in the last Ad- 
ministration to weaken that division of the State Department, and 
their ability to protect the common good? 

Mr. STUMBERG. Not to my knowledge. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. No? 

Mr. STUMBERG. They are healthy and thriving. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. Okay. 

Mr. STUMBERG. They won the Methanex case, and they got the 
arbitrators to adopt the following one-sentence conclusion about the 
scope of expropriation. May I read it to you? I am proposing this 
as yet a further improvement. 

“As a matter of general international law, a non-discriminatory regulation for 
a public purpose, which is enacted in accordance with due process, and which af- 
fects the foreign investor, is not deemed an expropriation.” That is more protective 
of the public interest than even the crafted language that Mr. Posner was talking 
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about before. I would submit that idea as the best the State Department’s lawyers 

have accomplished: it is the high water mark of clarity in an arbitral decision. 

And then, with respect to the other investment protection, the 
minimum standard of treatment, the so-called substantive due 
process issue, the brief of the State Department’s lawyers in the 
Glamis case is a masterpiece. 

Unfortunately, it is a long masterpiece. But if you look at page 
221, you will see that 

Chairman LEVIN. It is long. 

Mr. STUMBERG. You will see that definition 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. I will have my staff write down, “221.” 

Mr. STUMBERG. And I will leave it for you. The customary 
international law treatment of aliens, which the State Department 
lawyers have, in scholarly fashion, illuminated in a way that is a 
logical, tight and unambiguous definition. It is tighter, more clear, 
and less risky than even the improved language in the draft Pan- 
ama and Korea — free trade agreements. 

So, I would submit page 221 of the brief of the State Department 
is the United States Government’s lawyers’ best guidance on how 
to clarify this investor protection. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. Okay, anyone else want to make a quick 
comment? You have got a minute. Ms. Lee. 

Ms. LEE. I just wanted to make a quick comment about the 
broad issue here. I certainly understand, from the point of view of 
American companies, that they want the strongest possible protec- 
tions when they go overseas. I sympathize with that. 

But I also think it is important that we clarify that the interests 
of the United States are not entirely synonymous with the interests 
of U.S. multi-national corporations. Particularly when I talk about 
my members, working people, the outward foreign direct invest- 
ment in many cases — not every case, but many cases — is about tak- 
ing our jobs and moving them to another country, and then seeking 
the kinds of protections in that country that they would have had 
if they had stayed home in the United States of America. 

So, it is not an irrelevant issue, it’s not an arcane issue for our 
members. This is the intersection of trade and investment. It is all 
about globalization and outsourcing and offshoring and who is tak- 
ing care of workers and communities and the environment back 
home. 

And we care also, as you do, I know, about whether this is good 
governance for developing countries, whether they are giving up too 
many rights because the corporations in the United States are so 
powerful and have the best lawyers and good teams, and they can 
afford — they have deep pockets. U.S. -based multinational corpora- 
tions can bring these cases to challenge domestic laws in other 
countries. For example, in Mexico, Metalclad challenged the Mexi- 
can government’s decision not to grant the permits to have a toxic 
waste disposal in a place where they thought it wasn’t environ- 
mentally appropriate. 

The issues are tremendously important. The competitiveness of 
U.S. companies is not the same as the profitability of U.S. compa- 
nies operating abroad. We would define competitiveness as the 
ability of U.S. companies who are operating on American soil to 
survive and thrive in a global economy. 
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We just need to remind ourselves what the ultimate goal is of 
our trade and investment policy — that it’s not to have more trade 
and investment for the sake of that, it is to make sure that trade 
and investment is serving the social goals. Thank you. 

Dr. MCDERMOTT. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman LEVIN. Mr. Herger. 

Mr. HERGER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Menghetti, we fre- 
quently hear the allegation that U.S. companies that have invest- 
ments abroad have somehow turned their back on the United 
States in search of low-cost labor and other weak regulatory stand- 
ards. I am pleased that some of my colleagues have joined me 
today in pushing back on that notion. 

The facts simply tell a different story. Foreign operations com- 
plement U.S. operations. One particular fact that caught my eye is 
that the overwhelming majority of existing outbound U.S. foreign 
direct investment goes to developed country markets, like Europe 
and Canada, that have strong labor protections. Right now, only 1 
percent of U.S. foreign investment goes to China, for example. 

Ms. Menghetti, how does the fact that most U.S. investment is 
in high-wage countries reconcile with the perception some people 
have that this investment is simply offshoring American jobs to 
low-wage countries in search of increased profits? 

Ms. MENGHETTI. I think it absolutely contradicts that type of 
allegation about outsourcing. As you indicated, most U.S. invest- 
ment abroad is in high-wage countries. When companies go over- 
seas to invest, they do so for many, many reasons. They do so, in 
primary part, to be able to access the 95 percent of the consumers 
outside the United States, and those with the greatest purchasing 
power. And those are in the highest wage countries. 

I believe Congressman Brady said at the outset the very striking 
statistic that the output of U.S. subsidiaries overseas, the vast ma- 
jority of it, over three-quarters of it — stays outside the United 
States. Or, actually, it’s much higher than that, it’s 95 percent of 
the U.S. output of U.S. subsidiaries overseas stays overseas. About 
five to 7 percent comes back to the United States. This isn’t about 
outsourcing. This is about making the U.S. economy, U.S. indus- 
tries, and our U.S. workers stronger. 

I have companies who tell me that one dollar out of every four 
that they pay their U.S. employees is because of their overseas op- 
erations. Overall, for U.S. companies that are globally engaged, 
about half of all their income comes from their operations overseas. 

Foreign investment strengthens U.S. companies. It strengthens 
the U.S. economy, and provides very good-paying jobs for U.S. 
workers, and strengthens the ability of companies to have those 
workers here in the United States. 

Mr. HERGER. Thank you. And, Ms. Menghetti, in your testi- 
mony you talked about how important it is for the U.S. service sec- 
tor to be able to establish foreign operations to serve customers in 
those markets. That statement seems to reconcile with data I have 
seen from the Commerce Department that shows that virtually all 
the growth in the employment of U.S. companies’ foreign operation 
has been in sectors other than manufacturing. Would you agree 
with that conclusion? 
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Ms. MENGHETTI. I absolutely would, Congressman. For U.S. 
service suppliers, the vast majority of their sales have to be sales 
from their overseas subsidiaries to the local market. There is 
some — cross-border services sales, but most of it is affiliate oper- 
ations. 

You can’t provide banking services, you can’t provide other serv- 
ices sitting here, in the United States, for the most part. And that 
is exactly why the United States service sector, one of our most vi- 
brant sectors, has really been able to benefit from overseas invest- 
ment. And that helps us back here, in the United States, because 
a lot of the basic documents that those service providers use in 
their overseas markets — policies, manuals, and other research and 
development — that still stays back here, in the United States, and 
grows the U.S. companies back here, home, as well. 

Mr. HERGER. Thank you very much for your testimony. This is 
very important. It is so easy to get caught up on the thought that 
these issues are hurting our economy when, in essence, we need to 
be encouraging this type of effort and investment, because it ulti- 
mately helps us and helps our workers, and helps the U.S. econ- 
omy. 

So, thank you very much. And, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Chairman LEVIN. Okay. I will resist the temptation to comment 
on that. Because my plea is that we try to look at various sides of 
an issue. Mr. Herger, when you say, “ultimately, it benefits,” it 
doesn’t always. 

And this isn’t a hearing on manufacturing, but if it were I think 
I could give you some very prime examples of where it is more com- 
plicated than that. And we are going to be in the manufacturing 
area in the next days, discussing the very issue of the interaction 
of globalization and how it works out for people who work here. 

And so, indeed, I think the thrust of this hearing is to — and it 
has been, I think, extremely, very useful — is to try to take a fresh 
and a well-rounded view of these issues. And, Ms. Lee and Ambas- 
sador Larson, you are now charged to carry that on. And we want- 
ed to have this hearing, in part, so we could provide input, and in 
part because we want there to be a lot of interaction in the days 
ahead. 

So, Ms. Menghetti, you are going to send us some further mate- 
rial. I think, Professor Stumberg, you have been asked by Mr. 
Doggett to send some further material. And the others of you, if 
you would like to do that, do so, I think in the case of the ambas- 
sador and Ms. Lee, you probably will refrain from that as you un- 
dertake your responsibilities. And we are hopeful that, as you say, 
you will proceed expeditiously. 

Well, I want to thank my colleague, the Ranking Member, and 
my colleagues on all sides. This, I think, has set an example of the 
kind of approach of hearing we are going to have as we craft a com- 
prehensive new trade policy for the United States of America. 

Thank you very much. We are now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:07 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the Record follow:] 
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Statement of Chevron Corporation 

Pursuant to the notice for the May 14, 2009 Subcommittee Hearing on Investment 
Protections in U.S. Trade and Investment Agreements, Chevron is pleased to submit 
these comments for the record. The issue of international investment protection is 
critically important to Chevron. We are a leading international oil company with 
major operations in the world’s most important oil and gas regions. We have exten- 
sive international investments in refining, fuels and lubricants. Other interests 
range from chemical production and mining to energy research and nanoscience. We 
also operate power facilities and are the world’s largest producer of geothermal en- 
ergy. We urge the Committee to support a strong program to expand investment 
protection agreements and resist weakening the high quality standards reflected in 
the 2004 Model Bilateral Investment Treaty (BIT), which risks further narrowing 
of the provisions vital to protect U.S. interests abroad. 

Investment protection is an issue with real-world implications — a substantial por- 
tion of Chevron’s overseas investments are made in countries without high-quality 
investment protection agreements with the United States, even as many of these 
countries pursue investment agreements with other trading partners. Sustained 
progress toward a comprehensive global investment protection regime is necessary 
to Both reduce the risk associated with overseas investments and to ensure that 
U.S. companies are not disadvantaged against foreign competitors whose invest- 
ments are protected by such agreements. High-quality investment protection agree- 
ments, along with measures to promote good governance and the rule of law, are 
indispensible to provide a level playing field for U.S. companies operating abroad 
and to ensure that we have the tools available should we be subject to expropriation 
or nationalization of our assets. 

High-quality investment rules are crucial to maximizing global economic growth, 
and investment protection has particular relevance for energy investments. The 
International Energy Agency estimates that around $26 trillion in new investments 
will be needed to meet rising global demand for energy between 2007 and 2030. 
These investments will not only underpin global economic growth, but they also rep- 
resent important investment opportunities for U.S. companies and the countries 
where we undertake the investment. 

In addition to providing important energy supplies, these investments can rep- 
resent excellent opportunities for engagement and delivering long-term socio- 
economic benefits. Chevron’s approach is anchored in partnerships with govern- 
ments, communities, local and international nongovernmental organizations, and 
development agencies. We have built a number of partnerships on trust, trans- 
parency, mutual learning and a common purpose to promote human progress and 
economic development. We address social issues by working together and delivering 
results “on the ground.” Our community engagement programs enhance our ability 
to conduct business in many parts of the world. In 2008, we invested $160 million 
in our community engagement initiatives. Most was invested in our three primary 
focus areas — improving access to basic human needs, enabling education and train- 
ing opportunities, and promoting sustainable livelihoods. 

Energy projects require substantial capital commitments and tend to be very long 
term. Free trade agreements with strong investment chapters and bilateral invest- 
ment treaties reduce the risks associated with these projects and ensure benefits for 
both U.S. energy supplies and consumers at home and abroad. These agreements 
also benefit the FTA or BIT partner, making them more attractive for foreign in- 
vestment and foreign capital. 

The United States plays an important role promoting a global investment 
protection regime 

Chevron believes that the U.S. government’s trade and investment agenda should 
continue to include a long-term commitment to improved investment disciplines and 
progress toward investment agreements with critical energy suppliers and con- 
sumers, including countries like Angola, Brazil, Cambodia, China, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Kuwait, Malaysia, Nigeria, Russia, Saudi Arabia, South Africa, Korea, Thai- 
land, Venezuela, and Vietnam. The U.S. can retain a leadership role by ratifying 
pending trade agreements which contain quality investment chapters and by con- 
tinuing to pursue active BIT negotiations with China and willing countries that 
demonstrate a commitment to economic openness and reform. 

Chevron believes that investment disciplines in the FTA Investment Chap- 
ters and Model BIT Must Be Preserved 

Chevron believes that the U.S. government should work to ensure that future 
agreements continue to reflect the high-quality standards established in the 2004 
Model BIT. These important provisions include: 
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• Fair and equitable treatment of investors (e.g., due process and access to ad- 
ditional rights in accordance with international law). 

• Full protection and security of investments. 

• Clear limits on expropriation of investments and prompt, fair compensation 
when expropriation occurs. 

• Free transfers of capital. 

• Access to reliable, independent, international third-party dispute resolution 
(e.g. investor-state arbitration). 

• Coverage of existing investments. 

As noted above, Chevron’s operations have global reach. Our ability to continue 
to do business in foreign jurisdictions and to protect our shareholder investments 
is dependent on strong contractual provisions backed by strong mechanisms for re- 
solving disputes, including international arbitration. Any further restriction to our 
access to international arbitration for our international investments would dramati- 
cally shift the risk profile for those investments, and put us at a disadvantage com- 
pared to foreign competitors covered by treaties which contain such provisions. 

In our view there is no justification to modify the language of the 2004 Model BIT 
and further narrow its provisions in response to the specific concerns cited in the 
hearing notice. (In fact, these issues were addressed at the direction of Congress in 
the development of the 2004 BIT language; further narrowing would signal an im- 
portant reverse of a longstanding U.S. commitment to trade and investment). In 
particular, we want to focus on investor-state arbitration and offer a specific exam- 
ple to illustrate the critical importance of international dispute resolution to U.S. 
business. 

The importance of investor-state arbitration provisions 

Chevron operates with high ethical standards and values engagement and part- 
nership, and we rarely expect to arbitrate international disputes. We diligently seek 
to resolve disagreements before they require adjudication and note that the avail- 
ability of an investor-state arbitration mechanism increases the likelihood that good 
faith negotiations can be successfully concluded. This is an important point that 
cannot be overemphasized. The presence of a treaty enables the investor to pursue 
more meaningful discussions with a host government and settle most disputes on 
an equal basis. Nonetheless, there are circumstances where investor state arbitra- 
tion is the only way a fair hearing can be obtained and it remains an important 
last resort. 

Chevron operates in countries whose laws do not provide adequate safeguards and 
protections for our investment, and lack the institutional capacity and resources to 
administer the rule of law in an effective and transparent manner. A very real ex- 
ample of this situation exists in Ecuador, where Chevron is involved in a long-stand- 
ing dispute about who is responsible for acknowledged environmental impact in part 
of Ecuador’s Amazon region. 

Texaco Petroleum (TexPet, a subsidiary of Texaco Inc. which merged with Chev- 
ron in 2001) was a partner with the Ecuadorian state oil company in a consortium 
that shared on an equity basis all revenues, costs, and liabilities derived from the 
consortium operation of an oil concession. Although opportunities for environmental 
remediation were identified as the Concession Agreement expired in 1992, the state 
oil company (Petroecuador) refused to participate with its equity share of the reme- 
diation costs. In 1995, a Settlement Agreement was signed by the Republic of Ecua- 
dor, Petroecuador and Texpet, by which Texpet agreed to conduct remediation in ac- 
cordance with a scope of work proportional to TexPet’s equity share in the former 
consortium, at its sole cost and under close government and partner supervision and 
approval. Upon execution of the 1995 Settlement Agreement, the Republic of Ecua- 
dor and Petroecuador released TexPet of any further environmental liabilities with 
regard to all sites not included in the scope of work for which TexPet was respon- 
sible, and Petroecuador, as the sole owner and operator of the former consortium 
fields, assumed the responsibility for the remaining remediation required in the 
areas excluded from the TexPet scope of work. In 1998, after a site by site certifi- 
cation and approval process by inspectors representing four agencies of the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador, the Republic of Ecuador and Petroecuador granted TexPet and its 
affiliated companies a full and complete release from any further environmental li- 
ability arising out of the former consortium operations. 

After the partnership ended, Petroecuador continued to operate the former consor- 
tium fields by itself for years with a well-documented record of oil spills and other 
serious environmental mismanagement. In 2003, private plaintiffs filed a lawsuit in 
Ecuador against Chevron alone — not Petroecuador — for environmental remediation 
of the entire former concession area, seeking the retroactive application of a law en- 
acted in 1999. As part of the evidence production in the process, the parties have 
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requested the court to conduct judicial inspections at a number of sites. The first 
and only judicial inspection completed, with a report issued by five independently 
court appointed settling experts, confirmed that the remediation work conducted by 
TexPet at that site met all parameters of compliance mandated by the Government, 
and that the remediated areas pose no significant risk to the health of human 
beings at that site. 

After this setback, the plaintiffs then began a successful campaign of political 
pressure which has resulted in unfair treatment and a denial of due process to 
Chevron. Unfortunately, Petroecuador did not fulfill its obligations to clean up the 
sites and has also been operating for almost nineteen years without sufficient atten- 
tion to the type of environmental safeguards common under international practices. 
Furthermore, there have been a number of developments in the proceedings against 
Chevron since 2007 that have compromised Chevron’s ability to get a fair judicial 
hearing, including presidential interference, unethical conduct by plaintiffs attor- 
neys and a judicial process that has failed to respect the law. 

A U.S. State Department report issued earlier this year concluded that “system- 
atic weakness and susceptibility to political or economic pressure in the rule of law” 
and “corruption and denial of due process” are common in Ecuador, and noted in 
particular that disputes with U.S. companies have become politicized. Transparency 
International consistently ranks Ecuador near the bottom among countries it sur- 
veys in the region. Ecuador ranked 151 out of 180 countries surveyed for Trans- 
parency International’s Corruption Perceptions Index 2008 and received a score of 
2 out of 10 (10 highly clean, 0-highly corrupt). In recent years, and especially since 
the election of President Rafael Correa, Chevron has experienced increasing unfair- 
ness and denial of justice in the case. Multiple international observers have con- 
cluded that Ecuador’s judiciary today is dominated by the executive and legislative 
branches, and ample evidence supports that proposition. President Correa has 
pledged his full support to the plaintiffs and their supporters. His government has 
repeatedly proclaimed Texaco and Chevron guilty, and his administration’s open 
support for the plaintiffs and intervention in the legal proceedings show a corrupt 
and ongoing joint effort to impugn the reputation of Chevron and its employees, to 
try to shift Petroecuador’s liabilities to Chevron. 

This example illustrates the importance of investor-state arbitration provisions 
which exist in the current U.S. — Ecuador Bilateral Investment Treaty. Even though 
TexPet fulfilled all of its responsibilities in accordance with the executed agree- 
ments, it and its affiliates have been victims of a denial of justice and lack of due 
process in the Ecuadorian courts. Only when we obtain a full and fair hearing in 
a legitimate court or international tribunal will the facts in this case be considered 
on an impartial basis, and only then will Chevron and its affiliate receive fair and 
impartial justice. Without investor-state arbitration in this case, we would be facing 
a massive and fraudulent verdict against us with no means of redress. 

Moving forward 

As the Committee reviews this important issue and the Administration reviews 
the 2004 Model BIT, we urge that any changes to the BIT seek to improve the pro- 
tection afforded to U.S. investors and bring benefit to the U.S. economy, energy se- 
curity, companies and workers alike. Narrowing protections and restricting access 
to investor state-arbitration will disproportionately impact U.S. companies abroad, 
and set a precedent that will move us farther from the goal of achieving a strong 
global international investment protection regime. U.S. leadership is imperative to 
ensure that U.S. companies can compete on a level international playing field. 

Chevron appreciates this opportunity to provide input to the Subcommittee and 
would welcome further dialogue. 


Statement of the Coalition of Service Industries 

The Coalition of Service Industries (CSI) appreciates the opportunity to submit a 
statement for the record on investor protections in U.S. trade and investment agree- 
ments. CSI is the leading business association dedicated to reducing barriers to U.S. 
services exports and investment and mobilizing support for policies that enhance the 
global competitiveness of U.S. service providers. 

The importance of services in the U.S. economy has been increasing for decades. 
Services comprise 78% of U.S. private sector GDP and 80% of private sector employ- 
ment. U.S. services companies are the world’s most innovative and competitive, but 
with 95% of the world’s consumers living outside the United States, these companies 
must increasingly look overseas if they are continue to grow and create American 
jobs. 
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Why Invest Abroad 

New customers abroad can expand U.S. companies’ revenues and profitability 
much more than can the U.S. market alone. Despite the large size of our economy, 
the past generation has seen slower growth in the U.S. compared with much of the 
rest of the world. From 1990-2008, U.S. GDP grew at an average below that of the 
rest of the world, and significantly below that of emerging and developing economies 
as a whole. 1 

Direct investment is one of the principal ways by which U.S. services companies 
compete in the global marketplace. Sales of services through direct investments in 
foreign markets account for the largest share of global trade in services. U.S. sales 
of services through companies’ affiliates in foreign markets are significantly larger 
than crossborder exports of services; such sales totaled $806 billion in 2006, up from 
$413 billion in 2000. 2 

Investment in foreign markets is an imperative for many U.S. services companies 
for a variety of reasons. In some cases, a physical presence may be a legal require- 
ment in order to supply a service. In many other cases, the inherent nature of the 
service is such that it cannot be supplied crossborder, but must be provided directly 
to clients and customers via an on-the-ground presence in a foreign market. 

SALES OF SERVICES BY U.S. FOREIGN AFFILIATES 

(U.S. $ millions) 


2004 2005 2006 


All Countries 

642,840 

725,036 

806,310 

Canada 

65,166 

77,651 

88,826 

Europe 

366,899 

412,624 

457,921 

Latin America & other Western Hemisphere 

63,652 

72,414 

80,084 

Africa 

8,108 

10,008 

10,469 

Middle East 

3,446 

4,026 

5,478 

Asia & Pacific 

135,569 

148,313 

163,533 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis 


The Benefits of Foreign Investment 

Economic activity abroad by U.S. firms complements domestic activity. U.S. com- 
panies’ presence in foreign markets has contributed strongly to productivity growth 
in the United States, and thus to higher living standards. 3 According to one study, 
each dollar of additional foreign capital spending is associated with $3.50 of addi- 
tional domestic capital spending. Further, U.S. firms’ expansion of employment 
abroad is associated with expanded employment in the United States. 4 It is often 
assumed that U.S. companies are “exporting jobs” when they hire workers in foreign 
countries, but the historical data show the opposite: when U.S. companies expand 
their employment abroad, they also generally tend to expand domestically. Viewed 
over the longer term, the data demonstrate that, rather than being substitutes for 
one another, the domestic and foreign operations of U.S. companies have been com- 
plementary. 5 

The United States also benefits tremendously from inward investment by foreign 
companies, and services related foreign investment constitutes the bulk of total for- 
eign investment in the U.S. Such investment supported 3.2 million American jobs 
in 2006, or about 60% of all jobs supported by foreign investment in the United 
States. 6 Inward foreign direct investment contributes to productivity growth, pro- 
vides a source of financing for the current account deficit, and generates high-paying 
jobs for American workers. 

Foreign investors participate in a wide variety of services activities in the United 
States. Among the 50 states, services-related foreign investors are particularly large 
employers in California, New York, Texas, Florida, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, George, and North Carolina. (See Annex I for more detail). 

In short, both inward and outward foreign direct investment contribute to higher 
levels of productivity and employment in the United States. 


1 Slaughter, Matthew. “How Multinational Companies Strengthen the U.S. Economy.” Pub- 
lished by the Business Roundtable and United States Council Foundation, Spring 2009. 

2 Bureau of Economic Analysis, Survey of Current Business, October 2008. Data cited are the 
latest available. 

3 Economic Report of the President, February 2007, p. 168. 

4 Ibid., p. 184. 

5 Ibid, pps. 185-6. 

6 Bureau of Economic Analysis, Interactive Data Tables. 
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The need for investor protections 

Foreign investments are by nature long-term commitments, and require high lev- 
els of investor confidence. Sufficient investor protections are in turn crucial for in- 
vestor confidence, and in creating a climate in the host country in which high-qual- 
ity, long-term investment can be attracted. Predictability, the rule of law, contract 
sanctity, and property rights are all essential. For those reasons, CSI members place 
great importance on bilateral investment treaties, and on the investment chapters 
of our bilateral free trade agreements. 

These agreements provide for market access or the right to establish a commercial 
presence, and they protect U.S. investment abroad while attracting U.S. investment 
and trade to the partner economies. They encourage the adoption of market-oriented 
domestic policies that treat private investment in an open, transparent, and non- 
discriminatory manner and encourage services companies to secure a physical pres- 
ence in a foreign market. 

CSI seeks several characteristics in BITs and in the investment chapters of FTAs. 

— The investor-state arbitration mechanism. This is one of the most crucial ele- 
ments of a sound investment regime. The investor-state dispute settlement 
mechanism can ensure U.S. investors that their investments are protected 
against arbitrary, discriminatory and unfair government actions. 

— A broad definition of “investment,” which includes portfolio investment, not 
solely cross-border investments with long-term aims. 

— Appropriate protections against direct and indirect expropriation and guaran- 
tees of prompt, adequate and effective compensation when it occurs. 

— The ability to transfer all payments related to an investment. 

— Retrospective application of investment protections. That is to say, the protec- 
tions should apply to pre-existing investments, as has been in the case in our 
earlier bilateral investment treaties. 

— A ban on performance requirements, such as the requirement to export a cer- 
tain portion of output, or to hire certain numbers of host country nationals. 

— Pre-establishment provisions, under which national treatment is extended to 
investors prior to establishing in a market. 

— Use of a negative list, stating the specific services that will be exempted from 
coverage in the agreement, with all other services open to investment. 

Conclusion 

Employing 80% of the U.S. workforce and accounting for 78% of our GDP, the 
service sector is a driver of U.S. economic growth and jobs. Central to sustaining 
the growth of this dynamic sector is the ability of U.S. companies to expand abroad 
to provide services to customers in fast-growing foreign markets. Investment abroad 
is therefore part and parcel of continued U.S. economic growth, as is investment in 
the United States by foreign service providers. The confidence and predictability 
that are afforded by strong investor protections help make such investments viable, 
with important economic benefits for both the investor and the host country alike. 

ANNEX I: U.S. EMPLOYMENT SUPPORTED BY FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Employment Supported by Foreign Investment 

By State and Industry Sector, 2006 

(thousands of employees) 


Total 

Manufacturing 

Services & other 

Alabama 

73.6 

45.6 

28 

Alaska 

12.2 

2.7 

9.7 

Arizona 

71.1 

20 

51.2 

Arkansas 

33.7 

23.6 

10.1 

California 

572.5 

187.2 

385.2 

Colorado 

75.9 

24.5 

51.4 

Connecticut 

104.9 

38 

66.9 

Delaware 

25.2 

11.2 

14.1 

District of Columbia 

17.3 

3.2 

14.1 

Florida 

248 

66.8 

181.2 

Georgia 

173.6 

62.9 

110.8 

Hawaii 

28.5 

2.9 

25.6 

Idaho 

13 

4.3 

2.7 

Illinois 

243.1 

90.1 

153 

Indiana 

148 

95.9 

52.1 
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ANN EX I: U.S. EMPLOYMENT SUPPORTED BY FOREIGN INVESTMENT— 

Continued 


Employment Supported by Foreign Investment 

By State and Industry Sector, 2006 

(thousands of employees) 


Total 

Manufacturing 

Services & other 

Iowa 

40.2 

21.5 

9.3 

Kansas 

46.5 

26.1 

20.4 

Kentucky 

91 

47 

44 

Louisiana 

49.7 

16.3 

33.4 

Maine 

24.4 

7.9 

3 

Maryland 

104.1 

26.6 

77.5 

Massachusetts 

173 

49 

124 

Michigan 

195.5 

119.6 

75.9 

Minnesota 

86.5 

28.4 

58.1 

Mississippi 

25.7 

10.4 

15.4 

Missouri 

85.7 

47.1 

15.1 

Montana 

6.8 

1.8 

5 

Nebraska 

18.7 

10.7 

3.6 

Nevada 

35.9 

9.1 

9.3 

New Hampshire 

37.1 

20.2 

16.9 

New Jersey 

230.5 

79.5 

150.9 

New Mexico 

14.2 

2.4 

11.9 

New York 

389.3 

69.7 

319.8 

North Carolina 

209.4 

98.6 

110.8 

North Dakota 

8.3 

3.9 

1 

Ohio 

213.3 

114.7 

98.6 

Oklahoma 

35.9 

* 

6 

Oregon 

44 

15.7 

28.4 

Pennsylvania 

249 

112.4 

136.6 

Rhode Island 

19.5 

4 

15.5 

South Carolina 

114.3 

62 

52.3 

South Dakota 

6.7 

3.6 

3.2 

Tennessee 

140.3 

72.4 

67.8 

Texas 

368.2 

130.2 

238 

Utah 

34.6 

10.6 

23.9 

Vermont 

9.8 

3 

1.1 

Virginia 

150.8 

44.1 

106.6 

Washington 

88.2 

27.7 

60.5 

West Virginia 

19.9 

10.1 

9.9 

Wisconsin 

87.2 

44.6 

42.6 

Wyoming 

8 

2.1 

5.8 

TOTALS 

5,331 

2,032 

3,158 


* data suppressed to maintain confidentiality. 

Note: totals may not match the sum of the 50 states due to suppression of some data to main- 
tain confidentiality 

Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, Interactive Data Tables. 


Statement of Kevin P. Gallagher 1 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to 
speak to you today about this critical issue on behalf of the Working Group on De- 
velopment and the Environment In the Americas, a group of economists that I co- 
chair from across the Western Hemisphere that has been studying the economic im- 
pacts of foreign investment liberalization under U.S. investment and trade agree- 
ments in our respective countries. 

We particularly applaud you for expressing concern about the extent to which “the 
FTAs and BITs give governments the “regulatory and policy space” needed to pro- 


1 Professor of International Relations, Boston University, Senior Researcher, Global Develop- 
ment and Environment Institute, Tufts University. This testimony presents the views of the au- 
thor only and not those of either university. 
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tect the environment and the public welfare.” It is to these concerns that we address 
this testimony. 

As I mentioned, we conducted a comprehensive review of the impacts of foreign 
investment liberalization in Latin America and show how foreign investment liber- 
alization through Bi-lateral Investment Treaties (BITS) and Preferential Trade 
Agreements (PTAs) has fallen far short of stimulating broad-based economic growth 
and environmental protection in the region. Given this finding, in a report for pol- 
icy-makers and in a peer-reviewed book we recommend that the “policy space” for 
policies that enable foreign investment to stimulate growth and sustainable develop- 
ment should be accommodated in future BITS, PTAs and in the global trade re- 
gime. 2 

Our research, outlined below, suggests a number of specific measures that should 
be honored in terms of policy space for development-oriented policies in U.S. BITS 
and FTAS: 

• The right to exercise pre-establishment screening of firms wishing to enter a 
market, including but not limited to an environmental impact assessment of 
the investors. 

• The right to deploy capital controls and other counter-cyclical policies to pre- 
vent and recover from economic crises. 

• The right to deploy selective performance requirements such as, but not lim- 
ited to, joint venture requirements, environmental technology requirements, 
and other instruments that will encourage broad-based growth in the host 
country. 

• The right, post establishment, for host nations to seek and publicize informa- 
tion from a potential investor, including environmental, labor, and social in- 
formation. 

• Our research also suggests that host nations should also deploy their own na- 
tional innovation, competitiveness, employment, labor rights, and environ- 
mental regulations. And most importantly that upon entering an agreement 
with the United States that these issues become part of an institutionalized 
and longer run agenda for reform and harmonization. 

• Finally, our research suggests that treaties should designate a venue, such 
as the international court in The Hague, where conflicts between BITS, FTAS 
and other regional and multi-lateral treaties can be resolved. 

Summary of Research 

In our research, development and environmental economists from the United 
States, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Costa Rica wrote the report based on 
original research from across the region. In case studies on Argentina, Brazil, Bo- 
livia, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The Working 
Group examined how foreign investment during the reform period has affected eco- 
nomic growth, environmental policy and performance, and the countries’ political 
economies. 

Beginning in the early 1990s, nations in the Americas began to liberalize their 
regimes for foreign investment. Pursued unilaterally or BITS or PTAs, a typical set 
of reforms included the elimination of performance requirements such as require- 
ments to source from domestic firms or to export a certain percentage of production, 
restrictions on the ability to exclude certain sectors from FDI and to “screen” foreign 
investment for development goals, restrictions on the ability to require joint ven- 
tures or research and development facilities, and so forth. Moreover, such reforms 
alter the nature of settling disputes over foreign investment. Whereas trade agree- 
ments have traditionally relied on states to settle disputes among themselves in 
international fora, newer trade and investor agreements have “investor-state” dis- 
pute systems where foreign firms can directly sue a national or local government 
without host government oversight. 

These policies were advocated by the U.S. government, the World Bank, and the 
International Monetary Fund and endorsed enthusiastically by many governments 
across the Americas. They have become enshrined in the 1994 North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) between the U.S., Canada and Mexico, which became 
the template for subsequent regional and bilateral accords, including agreements on 
the U.S. -Chile Free Trade Agreement, the U.S.-Dominican Republic-Central Amer- 


2 The policy report, titled Foreign Investment and Sustainable Development: Lessons from the 
America can be downloaded at: http://ase.tufts.edu/gdaeAVorkingGroup_FDI.htm. The book and 
full-length studies. Rethinking Foreign Investment for Sustainable Development: Lessons from 
Latin America, is available at: http://www.amazon.com/Rethinking-Foreign-Investment-Sustain- 
able-Development/dp/18433 13162. 
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ica Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA), the U.S.-Peru Free Trade Agreement and 
countless numbers of Bilateral Investment Treaties (BITS). Investment liberaliza- 
tion of course, has been part of a larger effort broadly referred to as the Washington 
Consensus. The broader reforms include a package of economic policies that promote 
economic development by opening national economies to global market forces. Over 
the last twenty years, governments throughout Latin America have reduced tariffs 
and subsidies, eliminated barriers to foreign investment, restored fiscal discipline by 
reducing government spending, and have generally reduced the role of the state in 
all aspects of the economy. 

The promise, among others, of following these policies is that FDI by multi- 
national corporations will flow to developing countries and be a source of dynamic 
growth. Beyond boosting income and employment, the hope was that manufacturing 
FDI would bring knowledge spillovers that would build the skill and technological 
capacities of local firms, catalyzing broad-based economic growth; and environ- 
mental spillovers that would mitigate the domestic ecological impacts of industrial 
transformation. 

These policies and agreements have raised concerns, in part because they have 
shown poor results. Economic growth in per capita terms in the region was slower 
than in the last decades of the import substitution period — less than 2% since 1990, 
the period of the reforms. A major finding of our work is that slow growth is in part 
explained by the fact that FDI failed to lead to more total investment into Latin 
American economies. 

Among our main findings are: 

1. FDI was concentrated in a small handful of countries in the region. Brazil, 
Mexico, Argentina, Chile and Venezuela received more than 80 percent of all 
the FDI in the region; 

2. Foreign firms by-and-large located in Mexico and the Caribbean tend to 
serve as export platforms to the United States, whereas those that located 
in South America tend to sell to domestic markets in that region. 

3. FDI was attracted by traditional determinants, not necessarily whether a na- 
tion has a regional or bilateral trade and/or investment treaty or if it can 
serve as a pollution haven for foreign firms; 

4. When FDI did come, foreign firms tend to have higher levels of productivity 
and higher wages and generally increase trade in the region; yet 

5. FDI fell far short of generating “spillovers” and backward linkages that help 
countries develop, and in many cases wiped out locally competing firms 
thereby “crowding out” domestic investment. 

6. The environmental performance of foreign firms was mixed, sometimes lead- 
ing to upgrading of environmental performance, and in others performing the 
same or worse than domestic counterparts. 

Working Group studies documented and analyzed the track record in specific 
countries and sectors as well: 

• In Brazil, Argentina, Mexico — three countries that have received the lion’s 
share of FDI in the region — and Costa Rica it found that: 

• Foreign firms have higher wages, productivity, and trade vis a vis domes- 
tic firms 

• However, linkages with national firms and the domestic economy in gen- 
eral are weak, specially in Mexico and Costa Rica 

• Although foreign firms may bring the technologies generated in their 
headquarters, they do not contribute to an increase in R&D expenditures 
in the host economies 

• In Brazil, Mexico, Chile, and Argentina 

• Virtually all foreign firms transferred environmental management sys- 
tems to host countries; however 

• It is not clear that such firms were actually in compliance with host coun- 
try laws and in Brazil there is little indication that foreign firms were 
more likely to be in compliance than domestic firms were; 

• There it little evidence that foreign firms are greening their supply 
chains (given that so many supply chains were wiped out from FDI); and 

• In some instances such as the forestry sector in Chile, foreign firms that 
exported through fair trade certification schemes were “upgrading” to 
higher levels of environmental standards; 

• In others, such in Mexico’s electronics sector, foreign firms were not ex- 
porting to meet strong standards in Europe given that their chief export 
market, the United States, does not have such standards. 
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• In Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Uruguay 

• A Uruguayan BIT constrained the set of policies available to solve a con- 
flict over foreign investment and transboundary environmental problems 
with Argentina; whereas 

• BITs in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Venezuela were refused by governments 
that were able to renegotiate the terms of contracts with foreign hydro- 
carbon firms. 

New Directions for FDI and Sustainable Development 

The Working Group found — in agreement with the broader literature on the sub- 
ject — that investment regime liberalization-led FDI has had at best a limited suc- 
cess in Latin American countries. 

Hence, it comes as no surprise to find that virtually all newly elected governments 
in Latin America, and now your committee, are rethinking the role of FDI in their 
economies. While some countries are just beginning to debate the issue, others are 
going so far as to nationalize foreign firms. Yet, most governments are looking for 
a more balanced approach. What our research makes clear is that new policies are 
needed. Based on the research abovementioned, three broader lessons can be drawn 
out as principles for policy-making in this field: 

1. FDI is not an ends but a means to sustainable development. Simply 
attracting FDI is not enough to generate economic growth in an envi- 
ronmentally sustainabe manner. The report shows that even in the nations 
that received the lion’s share of FDI in the region — Brazil, Argentina, and Mex- 
ico — FDI fell short of generating spillovers and sustained economic growth. FDI 
needs to be part of a comprehensive development strategy aimed at raising the 
standards of living of the nation’s population with minimal damage to the envi- 
ronment. 

2. FDI policy needs to be paired with significant and targeted domes- 
tic policies that upgrade the capabilities of national firms and provide 
a benchmark of environmental protection. There are numerous country- 
specific policies that are either being implemented or debated regarding ways 
in which Latin American nations can overcome information and coordination 
externalities, access to credit problems, and competitiveness issues on the part 
of their domestic firms. In this regard, lessons from Asia may be drawn, since 
many nations in that region have put in place targeted industrial policies to 
link domestic firms to foreign firms to enable domestic firms to develop into 
competitive exporters themselves. 

3. International agreements, whether at the World Trade Organiza- 
tion (WTO) or at the level of BITS and PTAs need to leave developing 
nations the “policy space” to pursue the domestic policies necessary to 
foster sustainable development through FDI. The emerging international 
regime of international investment rules is restricting the ability of developing 
nations to pursue some of the policy instruments that have been successful at 
channeling FDI for development in Asia and elsewhere. When acting collectively 
under the auspices of the WTO developing nations have largely succeeded in 
blocking proposals that would further restrict such policy space. However, slow- 
er movement in global trade talks has led to a proliferation of BITS and PTAs 
between developed and developing countries where developing countries have 
much less bargaining power and end up exchanging policy space for market ac- 
cess. 

Final Remarks 

I would like to thank and congratulate the Chairman and the Subcommittee for 
holding this hearing today. In the wake of the current financial crisis it is both 
timely and important to review the elements of investment obligations in U.S. trade 
and investment agreements. The 2004 model U.S. BIT outlaws measures such as 
capital controls, performance requirements, and technological transfer — all meas- 
ures that the economics profession endorses and that the U.S. is advocating that 
nations across the world deploy and that we ourselves are conducting at home. 

Your hearings are an important first step in a more comprehensive review of U.S. 
trade and investment policy. I look forward to your questions, and to constructively 
working with you on these issues into the future. 
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Statement of Linda Menghetti 

The hearing on “Investment Protections in U.S. Trade and Investment Agree- 
ments,” held by the Subcommittee on Trade of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on May 14, 2009, provided an important opportunity to consider several of 
the key issues relating to investment protections and their importance for U.S. in- 
vestors and the U.S. economy. I appreciated the opportunity to testify at that hear- 
ing and very much welcome the additional opportunity to provide further views on 
the proposals made at that hearing at the request of the Chairman and Members 
of Subcommittee during the hearing. These comments address the proposals set 
forth by Professor Stumberg and others during the hearing and in written testimony 
presented that day. These comments are meant to supplement my own written testi- 
mony, submitted in conjunction with the hearing, which provides important back- 
ground information on these long-running debates. 

These additional views are submitted on behalf of the Emergency Committee for 
American Trade — ECAT — an association of the chief executives of leading U.S. busi- 
ness enterprises with global operations. ECAT was founded over four decades ago 
to promote economic growth through expansionary trade and investment policies. 
Today, ECAT’s members represent all the principal sectors of the U.S. economy — 
agriculture, finance, high technology, manufacturing, merchandising, processing, 
publishing and services. The combined exports of ECAT companies run into the tens 
of billions of dollars. The jobs they provide for American men and women — including 
the jobs accounted for by suppliers, dealers, and subcontractors — are located in 
every state and cover skills of all levels. Today, the annual sales of ECAT companies 
exceed $2.7 trillion, and the companies employ more than 6.4 million people. 

Professor Stumberg included numerous proposals in his written testimony, many 
of which were also raised and rejected during the drafting of the 2004 U.S. Model 
BIT. I will address each issue in turn. But first, these proposals should be placed 
in appropriate context. 

As you know, the investment-related negotiating provisions of the Bipartisan 
Trade Promotion Authority Act of 2002 1 directs U.S. negotiators to pursue strong 
investment protections. The Act was the product of vigorous debate, both in the 
House and Senate, and reflects a careful balancing of the United States’ so-called 
“offensive” and “defensive” interests with respect to cross-border investment. In view 
of this legislation, and in the interest of maintaining consistency between BITs 
(which, technically, were not covered by the 2002 Act) and investment chapters in 
free trade agreements, in 2003 and 2004 the Executive Branch undertook to revise 
the United States’ Model BIT in accordance with the 2002 Act’s investment negoti- 
ating objectives. 

I was an active private sector participant in the Administration’s review of the 
Model BIT in 2003 and 2004, along with many other stakeholders. I can tell you 
that the debates were intense, that they included input from all stakeholders, and 
that the agreement that was ultimately forged reflected the input of all of these 
stakeholders. The same careful balancing of U.S. interests that was embodied in the 
Act was also reflected in the 2004 Model BIT. 

Many of the changes Professor Stumberg and others now propose were considered 
and debated during the last review. The compromise positions that were worked 
out, and that are embodied in the 2004 Model BIT, narrowed the legal protections 
available to U.S. investors abroad — a significant cost to ECAT companies and other 
globally active U.S. businesses. That compromise was the result of a careful weigh- 
ing of offensive positions — the interest of U.S. investors in protecting their invest- 
ments abroad and obtaining a remedy for any adverse treatment by foreign govern- 
ments — and defensive positions — the concerns of certain domestic constituencies in- 
terested in minimizing the theoretical possibility of the United States being held lia- 
ble for the adoption or enforcement of challenged measures (although, of course, this 
has not happened to date). 

Professor Stumberg’s proposals would reopen these issues in order to further nar- 
row, and weaken, the current legal protections available to U.S. investors abroad. 
These changes, which might look minor to a casual observer, would, in effect, con- 
stitute a dramatic reversal of longstanding, bipartisan U.S. policy. They would also 
put at risk billions of dollars of U.S. investment abroad, investment that provides 
strong benefits to the U.S. economy, U.S. economic activity, U.S. companies and 
U.S. workers. 

I now turn to address each of the proposals raised during the May 14th hearing. 


1 Enacted as part of the Trade Act of 2002, Title XXI, Section 2102(c), Pub. L. 107—210 (2002). 
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Selective Negotiation of Investor-State Dispute Settlement 

During the hearing, Professor Stumberg questioned the need for investor-state 
dispute settlement with certain countries, particularly with respect to the Korea- 
United States Free Trade Agreement (KORUS FTA) and bilateral investment treaty 
(BIT) negotiations with China. It was also suggested that the negotiation of binding 
investor-state dispute resolution provisions not be a consistent U.S. negotiating ob- 
jective, but should depend on the adequacy of the other country’s judicial system . 2 

In fact, investor-state dispute settlement is vitally needed in both those cases, as 
well as in other ongoing and future negotiations, to ensure that U.S. companies 
have a level playing field in those markets and can ensure that the obligations that 
those other countries undertake can be fully enforced before neutral tribunals. 

Notably, both Korea and China have concluded BITs with other OECD member 
countries that incorporate investor-state dispute settlement, and the United States 
and its investors should not be treated any differently. 

• Korea, for example, has BITs in place with investor-state dispute settlement 
with the following major developed countries: Austria, Belgium, the Czech Re- 
public, Denmark, Finland, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Spain, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 

• China has BITs in place with investor-state dispute settlement with Finland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands and trade agreements with investment chap- 
ters and investor-state dispute settlement with Singapore, among other major 
countries. 

As explained at the hearing, the United States has far fewer BITs than most 
other major capital exporting nations. Removing investor-state arbitration from the 
Korea-U.S. FTA or excluding it from an eventual U.S.-China BIT would put U.S. 
investors and their workers at a disadvantage vis-a-vis competitors from other coun- 
tries with which Korea and China have treaties, including those in Europe and 
Asia. 

Investor-state dispute settlement is a vital tool for U.S. investors to ensure a level 
playing field in foreign countries, many of which, like Korea and China, have main- 
tained significant barriers to foreign investment. In these and many other countries, 
the investment commitments in these instruments are not reflective of the country’s 
own domestic legal protections and investor-state dispute settlement would provide 
the only way for investors to ensure that countries keep their commitments to these 
basic standards. ECAT was very disappointed that the investor-state dispute settle- 
ment process was not included in the U.S.-Australia FTA. Obviously, U.S. investors 
will still have recourse to Australia’s legal system and its respected judiciary, but 
U.S. investors lack the ability to take all of the same types of claims that would 
have been available under the FTA before Australia’s own court system. Australia’s 
refusal to accept this provision, particularly after it was included in Australia’s FTA 
with Singapore, puts U.S. companies at a competitive disadvantage. ECAT notes 
that the FTA contemplates that the availability of an investor-state dispute settle- 
ment mechanism can be revisited. 

The investor-state mechanism also has the important benefit of allowing claims 
to proceed in a de-politicized manner. Before the advent of investor-state dispute 
settlement, U.S. investors would need to request the State Department to espouse 
their claims on their behalf. Unlike other dispute settlement processes in an FTA 
or the WTO where oftentimes entire industries are affected, the espousal of an indi- 
vidual investor’s claim elevates an essentially private dispute to a political and dip- 
lomatic one, raising unnecessary irritants in foreign relations. From the perspective 
of investors, relying solely on the government to espouse their claims will most often 
lead to no claim being brought as governments have larger issues to address with 
their foreign counterparts. 

Investor-state dispute settlement is both vital and appropriate for investors given 
that investors have a unique relationship with capital at risk in the foreign territory 
of another government. Notably, an investor’s rights are limited to bringing invest- 


2 There was some discussion at the hearing that a forum non conveniens approach might be 
used to determine with which countries the United States should enter into a relationship with 
investor-state dispute settlement. This common law doctrine — that allows a court the discretion 
to reject jurisdiction over a case when it finds that another judicial forum is adequate, available 
and more appropriate — generally focuses less on the adequacy of the other forum and more on 
the availability of witnesses and other evidence. This doctrine is simply not appropriate or via- 
ble to use as a proxy to pick and choose with which countries the United States should enter 
into an investment treaty with investor-state dispute settlement and would represent a step 
backwards in strong legal protections that are vitally important for U.S. investors overseas and 
the economic growth and opportunities that they support here in the United States. 
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ment claims only before an investor-state dispute settlement panel, not other claims 
that might fall under a broader trade agreement. The proposal raised at the hearing 
by Ms. Lee that non-investor stakeholders in an FTA should have similar rights to 
bring individual actions against a foreign government for non-investment claims is 
neither feasible, nor appropriate. Notably, an investor acquires legal rights in that 
foreign country as result of its investment, rights that other stakeholders who are 
not investors simply does not have. No international instrument creates such a pri- 
vate right for non-investors, and it is not clear that any government, including the 
U.S. government, would agree to create a new right of action for a class of stake- 
holders that do not have the relationship that an investor has by virtue of its invest- 
ment in a foreign territory, an investment that brings with it domestic legal rights. 

Minimum Standard of Treatment 

In his written testimony, Professor Stumberg proposes to “[n]arrow the minimum 
standard to the elements of customary international law as explained in the U.S. 
brief in Glamis.” The United States, in its Counter-Memorial in the Glamis case, 
suggests that minimum standards of State conduct have been established “in only 
a few areas,” citing as examples the requirements: (1) to provide the “customary 
international law obligation of full protection and security;” and (2) to ensure that 
a “denial of justice” does not occur. As a preliminary matter, the U.S. Counter-Me- 
morial does not, as Professor Stumberg appears to suggest, set forth an exhaustive 
list. Like the 2004 Model BIT discussed below, the U.S. Counter-Memorial provides 
these as examples. 

Professor Stumberg’s proposal is an overly narrow interpretation of customary 
international law and its adoption would be detrimental to U.S. interests. 

One of the effects of Professor Stumberg’s proposal would be to significantly nar- 
row the minimum standard of treatment, particularly the fair and equitable treat- 
ment standard included in the 2004 Model BIT. While the 2004 Model BIT provides 
that fair and equitable treatment includes the obligation not to deny justice, it lists 
denial of justice as only one example. Thus, the Model BIT allows for other elements 
of the fair and equitable treatment standard — e.g., an investor’s legitimate expecta- 
tions created by government commitments — to be considered as part of the min- 
imum standard of treatment. Professor Stumberg’s proposal would eliminate this 
possibility, which is a widely accepted part of customary international law. 

Further, by defining the minimum standard of treatment to include only those 
principles of customary international law specifically identified in the Glamis brief, 
the United States would forgo the benefits of the evolutionary nature of customary 
international law. As BITs proliferate, and state practice improves (often led by the 
example of the United States), the minimum standard of treatment required by 
international law continues to evolve. U.S. investors abroad would thus be deprived 
of the evolution of these protections in the years to come. 

Professor Stumberg’s concern appears to be that the “minimum standard of treat- 
ment” prescribed by customary international law could be greater than the protec- 
tions guaranteed under U.S. law. The risk that Professor Stumberg has identified 
is negligible. As I discussed in my written testimony, and at the hearing, the United 
States already provides strong protections both to its own citizens and to foreign in- 
vestors, who have full rights to use our courts and seek the protection of our Con- 
stitution and other governing laws. The protections are embodied in the Takings, 
Due Process and Equal Protection Clauses of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution, the Administrative Procedure Act (APA), as well as other U.S. 
laws that establish strong protections for U.S. property rights in the United States. 
These laws protect U.S. citizens and foreign investors alike. 

In fact, Congress recognized the strength of U.S. protections in the Report of the 
Senate Committee on Finance on the investment negotiating objectives contained in 
the 2002 Act. Specifically, as I noted in my written testimony, that Report found 
that “protections of investor rights under U.S. law generally equal or exceed inter- 
national law standards (including the non-discrimination and investment protection 
obligations described above).” 3 

Such protections, however, often do not exist in host countries where U.S. compa- 
nies and individuals invest. Ironically, the State Department seemed to recognize 
this in Glamis. As the State Department explained, “a minimum standard of treat- 
ment is necessary where protections under treaty-based national treatment obliga- 
tions do not adequately protect aliens because the host State treats it own nationals 


3 Report 107-139 of the Senate Committee on Finance, Bipartisan Trade Promotion Authority 
Act of 2002 (H.R. 3005) at 13 (emphasis added). 
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unjustly or egregiously, and accords aliens like treatment.” 4 Providing broad, not 
narrow, investment protections — including under the fair and equitable treatment 
standard — provides an important check against such unfair treatment of U.S. inves- 
tors, while posing no appreciable risk to the United States. 

Expropriation 

Professor Stumberg proposes that the U.S. should “[n]arrow indirect expropriation 
so that it does not apply to nondiscriminatory regulations as explained in the 
Methanex award.” Methanex provides, in pertinent part, that “a non-discriminatory 
regulation for a public purpose, which is enacted in accordance with due process and 
which affects, inter alia, a foreign investor or investment is not deemed 
expropriatory and compensable. ...” 5 Professor Stumberg’s proposal would signifi- 
cantly narrow an investor’s rights and would be inconsistent with international law. 

Of course, it is the right of a sovereign government to take private property, pro- 
vided that it is taken for a public purpose, in a non-discriminatory manner, on pay- 
ment of prompt, adequate, and effective compensation, and in accordance with due 
process of law. This is the recognized standard under customary international law, 
and under U.S. law as well. The government may do so directly — e.g., by exercising 
eminent domain — or indirectly — e.g., by exercising regulatory authority. Inter- 
national and domestic law recognizes that indirect expropriation requires compensa- 
tion because a government measure can impair the value of property to such an ex- 
tent as to be equivalent to a direct taking. 

Professor Stumberg’s proposal would limit the right to compensation for indirect 
expropriation to measures that are discriminatory or serve illegitimate purposes. 
This would be inconsistent with customary international law, (and, in most cases, 
domestic law), which does not limit compensation to improperly motivated govern- 
ment takings of property. In fact, under international and domestic law, a govern- 
ment’s motives are largely irrelevant for determining whether expropriation has oc- 
curred. Even when the government takes property for the most noble of public pur- 
poses, compensation may be owed to those whose property is taken. Indeed, as pro- 
vided in Annex B — Expropriation of the 2004 Model BIT, which itself was based on 
the landmark U.S. Supreme Court case Penn Central Transp. v. New York City, 6 
the analysis of whether there has been a compensable indirect expropriation is a 
case-by-case analysis where the following factors, among others, are considered: 

• The economic impact of the government action; 

• The extent to which the government action interferes with distinct, reason- 
able investment-backed expectations; and 

• The character of the government action. 

Professor Stumberg’s suggestion reflects a concern expressed by some that rules 
prohibiting indirect expropriation somehow discourage or prevent proper govern- 
ment regulation of labor standards or the environment. International businesses 
recognize that it is an important right and duty of sovereign governments to regu- 
late labor and environmental standards. The purpose of the indirect expropriation 
provision (and of the Takings Clause of the U.S. Constitution, 7 as well) is not to 
discourage regulation, but simply to ensure that regulations do not force one set of 
investors to bear the full costs of regulations that should be borne by society as a 
whole. 

In any case, there is no need to amend the 2004 Model BIT, which already pro- 
vides significant limitations on an investor’s right to claim compensation for indirect 
expropriation. According to Annex B of the 2004 Model BIT, “non-discriminatory 
regulatory actions by a Party that are designed and applied to protect legitimate 
public welfare objectives, such as public health, safety, and the environment, do not 
constitute indirect expropriations,” except in “rare circumstances.” 

Further modification to that language is simply not warranted. As I warned at 
the hearing, proposals that would create a safe harbor for government regulation 
for environmental or other public purposes would put in jeopardy important U.S. 
national economic and other policy goals. Exempting environmental government reg- 
ulation, for example, would allow other governments to expropriate U.S. environ- 
mental technology with impunity, undermining the ability of U.S. companies to cre- 


4 U.S. Counter-Memorial, Glamis Gold Ltd., v. United States of America, September 19, 2006, 
at p. 220. 

5 Methanex Corporation v. United States of America, Final Award of the Tribunal on Jurisdic- 
tion and Merits, August 3, 2005, at Part IV — Chapter D, para. 7. 

6 438 U.S. 104 (1978). 

7 See, e.g., Penn Central Transp. v. New York City, 438 U.S. 104 (1978); Lucas v. South Caro- 
lina Coastal Council, 505 U.S. 1003, 1018 (1992). 
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ate and maintain green jobs here in the United States and to develop innovative 
new technologies. 

Definition of Investment 

Professor Stumberg proposes to narrow the definition of investment in the 2004 
Model BIT, which he claims currently “extends beyond the kinds of property that 
are protected by the takings clause of the U.S. Constitution.” By tying the treaty 
definition of investment to the Constitution’s Takings Clause, Professor Stumberg’s 
intent appears to be to limit the type of property that can be expropriated. However, 
the current provisions of the 2004 Model BIT already adequately address these con- 
cerns. 

The protections against expropriation only apply if government action “interferes 
with a tangible or intangible right or property interest in an investment.” 8 This re- 
strictive language was introduced into the 2004 Model BIT based on the U.S. Con- 
stitution’s Takings Clause jurisprudence. Earlier U.S. BITs defined expropriation in 
terms of “investment” (not in terms of “property”) and thus provided a broader scope 
of coverage for U.S. investors overseas. 

ECAT remains concerned that this 2004 change in language was itself unneces- 
sary, given the already broad U.S. jurisprudence under the Takings Clause defining 
what constitutes property more broadly than many other jurisdictions or than Pro- 
fessor Stumberg suggests. The primary effect of further restrictions on the definition 
of investment is not to change the protections available to foreign investors here in 
the United States. The primary effect is that other countries, which have much 
more restrictive definitions of property interests than the United States, will have 
leeway to deny full protection for U.S. investors overseas. 

Denial of Benefits to Subsidiaries of U.S. Corporations 

Professor Stumberg proposes that the 2004 Model BIT be revised to “[l]imit ‘de- 
nial of benefits’ language so as to preclude claims by subsidiaries of U.S. corpora- 
tions.” Professor Stumberg’s proposal could be interpreted in one of two ways. It 
could mean that no protections under the U.S. Model BIT should be provided to 
shell corporations owned and controlled by U.S. parent companies. It could also 
mean that no subsidiary of any kind of a U.S. corporation could receive protections 
under the Model BIT. 9 

If Professor Stumberg proposes to preclude claims against the United States by 
nominally foreign shell companies, where the ultimate owners and investors are ac- 
tually U.S., not foreign, corporations, such a revision is unnecessary. The current 
Model BIT already allows the United States to deny the treaty’s protections to such 
shell company foreign investors. Specifically, Article 17(2) of the 2004 Model BIT 
provides that a party may deny benefits under the BIT to an enterprise of the other 
party, or to investments of that investor, if the enterprise “has no substantial busi- 
ness activities in the territory of the other Party” and persons of a non-party or of 
a denying party “own or control the enterprise.” In other words, the United States 
can deny BIT benefits to nominally foreign companies that are mere shells and that 
are actually owned by U.S. investors. This provision already protects the United 
States against such shell company claims. 

If, on the other hand, Professor Stumberg wishes to preclude legitimate subsidi- 
aries of U.S. corporations that are incorporated in and do business in other coun- 
tries from being able to avail themselves of the protections afforded under the 2004 
Model BIT when they invest in the United States, Professor Stumberg’s proposal 
would impact a striking range of companies. This is true in particular given the 
interconnected nature of the global economy and of the corporate structures of mul- 
tinational companies. There is no reason, however, to deny such companies the 
BIT’s protections. If they are legitimate foreign corporations with substantial busi- 
ness activity in the territory in which they are incorporated, the protections afforded 
under the 2004 Model BIT should apply, whether or not there is a U.S. entity some- 
where to be found in their corporate structure. Any contrary rule would ignore the 
distinct legal personality an entity acquires when it establishes a presence in an- 
other territory and does business in that territory. Notably, the theoretical concern 
that allowing such subsidiaries to pursue investor-state dispute settlement would 
result in an onslaught of cases against the United States has, of course, never mate- 
rialized with any country, since the United States entered into its first BIT in 1983. 


8 2004 Model BIT at Annex B. 

9 As phrased, it could even mean that U.S. subsidiaries of U.S. corporations could not invoke 
a U.S. BIT against a foreign government. I assume that that is not what he means given that 
such a result would negate the benefits of a BIT for the United States. 
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Emergency Stabilization Measures 

Professor Stumberg argues that the 2004 Model BIT should be revised to incor- 

E orate “the NAFTA prudential exception as a model to safeguard emergency sta- 
ilization measures.” This revision is unnecessary from a defensive point of view, 
and it threatens to subject U.S. investors abroad to unfair and unpredictable dis- 
crimination. 

From a defensive perspective, addition of a NAFTA-style prudential exception for 
emergency stabilization measures is unnecessary because the United States may al- 
ready take appropriate stabilization measures pursuant to Article 20 of the 2004 
Model BIT, without risk of claims from foreign investors. 

Article 20 provides that “a Party shall not be prevented from adopting or main- 
taining measures relating to financial services for prudential reasons, including for 
the protection of investors, depositors, policy holders, or persons to whom a fiduciary 
duty is owed by a financial services supplier, or to ensure the integrity and stability 
of the financial system.” A footnote further clarifies that “[i]t is understood that the 
term ‘prudential reasons’ includes the maintenance of the safety, soundness, integ- 
rity, or financial responsibility of individual financial institutions.” 

Article 20 provides that disputes arising under the prudential carve-out are to be 
settled by consultations between the two states, and, if necessary, state-to-state ar- 
bitration that is binding on any subsequent investor-state arbitration. A broader ex- 
ception simply is not necessary to protect the United States’ defensive interests. 

Further, a broader NAFTA-style exception would potentially subject U.S. inves- 
tors to unfair and discriminatory treatment abroad, by broadening the opportunity 
provided for a foreign government to take adverse action against a U.S. investor. 
The government would only need to state that the measure taken was “reasonable” 
in order to be able to deny U.S. investors protections afforded under the BIT. The 
prudential measures exception under NAFTA must be understood in context. It is 
part of a separate, detailed set of reciprocal commitments involving the financial 
services sector. There is no basis for such a broad exception in the U.S. Model BIT. 

Capital Controls 

Professor Stumberg proposes that the 2004 Model BIT be amended to “[alllow 
countries to impose capital controls in response to a financial crisis.” There is no 
defensive justification for such a provision. More importantly, the overwhelming 
consensus of economists is that encouraging capital controls would be devastating 
both for U.S. investors abroad and for the domestic markets in which capital con- 
trols are implemented. 

This issue was carefully debated in the development of the 2004 Model BIT. There 
is no reason to reopen the debate now. Article 7, which provides that each party 
“shall permit all transfers relating to a covered investment to be made freely and 
without delay into and out of its territory,” appropriately reflects the fact that cap- 
ital controls generally increase the risk that investors face and discourage foreign 
investment flows that BITs are designed to facilitate. Additionally, Article 7 already 
recognizes that a government may impose certain limitations on the right to trans- 
fer investment returns, such as when the government applies its bankruptcy, securi- 
ties trading, or criminal laws, so long as the laws are equitable, non-discriminatory 
and applied in good faith. 

Exhaustion of Local Remedies 

Professor Stumberg proposes that the U.S. Model BIT should be revised to “re- 
quire investors to exhaust domestic remedies before using investor-state arbitra- 
tion.” Such a proposal would introduce unnecessary costs and delay into the process, 
and would run contrary to current international legal practice, undoing a half-cen- 
tury of progress in international law. 

As with many of Professor Stumberg’s proposals, the question of whether to re- 
quire investors to first seek domestic remedies was carefully considered during the 
drafting of the 2004 Model BIT. The proposal was rejected. Importantly, requiring 
the exhaustion of local remedies adds unnecessary cost and delay to the dispute res- 
olution process. It is expensive to bring a lawsuit in local courts — the investor has 
to hire local counsel and prepare a case, and, in some instances, pursue a trial. In 
the United States this can take years and cost millions of dollars. In countries with 
less sophisticated legal systems, this could take decades. 

More importantly, however, requiring that investors return to a system of manda- 
tory local proceedings would require a U.S. investor to seek first to resolve the dis- 
pute through foreign local courts. But foreign law (unlike U.S. law) may not incor- 
porate any of the BIT'S protections, making the requirement to resort to local courts 
a fruitless exercise. The key objective of the U.S. BIT network is to provide U.S. 
investors with legal protections that may not otherwise exist in the foreign country. 
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A requirement to resort first to local courts would also deprive an investor of a neu- 
tral forum where its claims can be heard, which lies at the heart of investor-state 
arbitration. International law has steadily progressed away from requiring the ex- 
haustion of local remedies. A return to that system would be damaging to the in- 
vestment climate, and would represent a remarkable regression of international law 
in an area where the United States has done so much to promote progress. 

Diplomatic Review 

Professor Stumberg proposes that the 2004 Model BIT should be amended to 
“[e]nable a country to block a claim in sensitive sectors or to clarify the self-judging 
nature of key exceptions for security and prudential measures.” As a general matter, 
exceptions to investment protections should be limited in number and narrowly de- 
fined. Otherwise, such exceptions could be used to erode important investor protec- 
tions. 

This is particularly true, for example, with respect to the first half of what Pro- 
fessor Stumberg proposes — i.e., enabling a country to block a claim in so-called “sen- 
sitive sectors.” Such a proposal is rife with the potential for abuse. It would allow 
a government to identify any sector in the economy as a “sensitive sector” and, ac- 
cordingly, to block a claim against it in that sector. Singling out particular sectors 
would provide other governments the same ability to do so, with the result that 
those sectors of the economy with the most valuable foreign investment would be 
least likely to be protected. Consider the case of Venezuela, which is expropriating 
U.S. investment in a number of different sectors which it considers sensitive. 

Requiring reviews and allowing countries to designate sensitive sectors would 
change what should be a private dispute to a politicized one, as governments would 
weigh in with each other to try to stop cases from going forward. This type of review 
would negate one of the purposes of investor-state dispute settlement to keep pri- 
vate disputes private and non-politicized. 

In addition, the second half of Professor Stumberg’s proposal — i.e., clarifying the 
self-judging nature of exceptions for security and prudential measures — is unneces- 
sary given the security exception in Article 18 and the broad prudential measures 
exception in Article 20 of the 2004 Model BIT. With respect to the essential security 
exception, the 2004 Model BIT provides a country with the ability to take actions 
“that it considers necessary for the fulfillment of its obligations with respect to the 
maintenance or restoration of international peace or security, or the protection of 
its own essential security interests.” The addition of the phrase “that it considers 
necessary” significantly broadens the exception beyond that which was contained in 
the 1996 Model BIT. Indeed, ECAT is concerned that this language may be mis- 
construed and misused to allow foreign governments to evade responsibility in cases 
that do not involve essential security interests or in cases in which the foreign gov- 
ernment’s policies created the perceived threat to essential security interests. The 
result is that the United States faces no constraints in its ability to enact reasonable 
measures necessary for its national security. From a defensive point of view, this 
is as strong a position as possible. 

In addition, and as I already discussed above, Article 20 provides a broad excep- 
tion for countries to implement measures relating to financial services for “pruden- 
tial reasons” or “to ensure the integrity and stability of the financial system.” Thus, 
the United States has also reserved for itself the discretion necessary to enact pru- 
dential measures without stating that it can self-judge when the exercise of discre- 
tion is justified. If a measure is truly necessary to ensure the integrity of the finan- 
cial system, the United States will be able to demonstrate the necessity of such a 
measure not only on a subjective but also an objective basis. Moreover, the omission 
of self-judging language in Article 20 protects U.S. investors abroad. Were the provi- 
sion self-judging, it could allow host governments to discriminate against U.S. inves- 
tors without limit under the guise of the prudential measures exception. 

Investment Court 

Professor Stumberg suggests that it is necessary to “[e]stablish stronger conflict 
of interest standards for arbitrators and eventually replace private arbitrators with 
an investment court that uses independent judges with tenure.” Professor 
Stumberg’s proposals are unnecessary and would infringe on the party-driven na- 
ture of arbitration. 

Professor Stumberg’s conflict of interest proposal appears to be a solution without 
a problem. The current conflict of interest rules work. Generally, the government 
and the investor each select an arbitrator and then those two arbitrators select a 
third person to serve as the presiding arbitrator. The appointed arbitrators must 
disclose all actual and potential conflicts, and each side has an opportunity to chal- 
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lenge the appointed arbitrators. Where genuine concerns have been raised, arbitra- 
tors generally have stepped down or have been replaced. 

To the extent Professor Stumberg’s proposal for an investment court stems from 
a concern over inconsistent awards, such concerns have proven over time to be un- 
founded. The threat of divergent and inconsistent awards has not materialized. 
There is no need for a standing body to impose consistency, which instead emerges 
as more cases are decided over time. 

Private Right of Action 

Professor Stumberg’s suggestion that implementing legislation be enacted to 
“[e]nsure that BITs do not create a private right of action for investors to enforcing 
their treaty rights in U.S. courts” is unnecessary and inappropriate. Professor 
Stumberg’s proposal is unnecessary because under U.S. law a treaty does not create 
rights that may be enforced in U.S. courts unless it is (i) self-executing or (ii) Con- 
gress creates such rights through legislation. No U.S. court of which I am aware 
has made such a determination with respect to a U.S. BIT or FTA investment chap- 
ter. Indeed, there is no evidence that investors have successfully prosecuted any 
such claims or are seeking to use U.S. courts over arbitration panels to bring BIT 
claims. Even if such claims were raised, that is a matter for the judiciary and does 
not require additional changes to the BIT text or U.S. implementation of a BIT. Like 
many of the proposals raised, this is a solution lacking a problem. 

This proposal is also problematic in relation with the exhaustion of local remedies 
proposal also made by Professor Stumberg. While foreign investors in the United 
States still have the benefit of strong legal protections under the U.S. legal system 
regardless of a BIT, the same is not true for U.S. investors overseas. While Pro- 
fessor Stumberg’s proposal only applies to the United States, it would be likely for 
any negotiating partner of the United States to follow the same approach which, if 
combined with the exhaustion of local remedies proposal, would preclude U.S. inves- 
tors from having the benefits of the protections negotiated. That is, U.S. investors 
would, on the one hand, be required to exhaust local remedies and, on the other, 
be precluded from enforcing their rights in those local courts. 

Federal Preemption 

Professor Stumberg’s final proposal is that Congress should “[elstablish protec- 
tions against federal preemption and unfunded federal mandates that BITs and 
FTAs can impose on states as a result of investment disputes.” The assumptions un- 
derlying Professor Stumberg’s proposal are incorrect. Any award that might some- 
day be rendered in favor of an investor would run against the U.S. Federal Govern- 
ment, not against any state or locality. As well, it is the U.S Department of State’s 
Office of the Legal Advisor that handles the claim for the United States, just as if 
the claim had been brought on the basis of a federal law, not on the basis of state 
or local law. Input and information is sought from states and localities, but no sig- 
nificant burden is placed on them to defend their own laws or actions. In addition, 
investment treaty tribunals do not require host governments to change their laws. 
Rather, if they find for an investor, an arbitral tribunal awards monetary compensa- 
tion. Thus, there appears to be no need for the putative “protections” proposed by 
Professor Stumberg. 

Seeking to create a blanket carve out for state and local action, however, would 
undermine a major benefit of the BIT — the protection that U.S. investors seek to 
obtain in foreign states, provinces and localities. The United States simply would 
not be able to negotiate a one-sided agreement, covering its federal actions only, 
while covering the foreign government’s central and sub-central government actions. 
Failing to have such coverage would greatly diminish the value of the investment 
instrument for the United States, since U.S. investors oftentimes find themselves 
the subject of discriminatory, unfair or expropriatory actions at the sub-central 
level. 

Conclusion 

On behalf of ECAT, I appreciate the opportunity to provide these additional com- 
ments. As the Administration undertakes its review of the 2004 Model BIT, ECAT 
looks forward to working with you, the Congress and the Administration in support 
of international investment instruments that continue to expand the benefits for our 
economy, our industries, our workers and our broader national interest. 

As discussed at the hearing and in written testimony, the 2004 Model BIT rep- 
resents a substantial modification from the earlier 1994 Model. It incorporated pro- 
visions that narrowed the scope of key protections to address many of the same con- 
cerns that were raised again at the May 14th hearing. 

The proposed changes discussed herein seek to address theoretical concerns that 
have not materialized either before or after the 2004 Model BIT was adopted. In- 
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deed, most of these proposals were made at the time of the last BIT review and 
were rejected. Adoption of these changes going forward would weaken core invest- 
ment protections at the expense of U.S. companies and their workers, to the det- 
riment of U.S. economic interests. ECAT strongly urges that changes to the 2004 
Model BIT be considered carefully and promote stronger, not weaker, protections for 
U.S. investors overseas. 


Statement of Mark Hudson Botsford 

I am a U.S. citizen who recently returned home to Washington, D.C., after spend- 
ing many years in Argentina, as a private business consultant. I invested in local 
Argentine Treasury Bills, in October 2001, prior to the declaration of the largest 
sovereign debt default in history. After the default was declared, I found comfort 
in the fact that the IMF has a lending into arrears article, which declared that any 
country in default, must enter into good faith negotiations with all of its creditors 
in a transparent forum to determine capacity and willingness in any restructuring. 
Unfortunately, my hopes were dashed as the U.S. government supported the Argen- 
tine government and failed to insist on these negotiations, thereby allowing Argen- 
tina to extend deadlines on loans. In 2005, the SEC approved the restructuring proc- 
ess, as the majority of bonds were issued under New York State Court Jurisdiction. 
Again, the SEC failed to use precedent, and signed off on the largest haircut ever 
proposed, 70%. I did not enter the voluntary restructuring and am presently await- 
ing a new offer from the Argentine authorities. In 2006, the CRS submitted a report 
to Congress on this restructuring, which stated that the creditors were unable to 
generate much sympathy from Congress. As the CRS points out, I believe this is 
due to the fact tbat, by then, the nature of the creditors had changed. Prior to the 
default of December, 2001, Argentina had succeeded in aggressively marketing its 
debt for the first time to individuals in addition to institutions. After the default, 
since neither the U.S., through the IMF nor the SEC were effective in protecting 
U.S. investors overseas, the majority of these individuals sold their holdings at a 
big loss to large commercial banks and hedge funds. I have returned to seek a non 
legal solution to the problem of Argentina’s continuing default, and to try to impede 
other countries, such as Ecuador, from following in her footsteps. However, one ave- 
nue I will not proceed on, is that which is afforded to me by the breach of the U.S. 
Argentina BIT. It is much too costly and time consuming, and even if I get a ruling 
in my favor, the lack of enforcement provisions make any effort in this regard fruit- 
less. The Argentine successfully characterizes her creditors as vulture funds and op- 
portunistic international banks. The reality was that individual investors, such as 
myself, saw their life savings evaporate, while the international community looked 
the other way. In a time when major banks and multinationals are teetering on 
bankruptcy, we should not be seen as promoting sovereign debt defaults around the 
world. 


Statement of Sarah Anderson 1 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit comments on this important issue. I 
share many of the concerns raised by other witnesses regarding the investment pro- 
tections in U.S. trade and investment agreements. As the Director of the Global 
Economy Project at the Institute for Policy Studies, I have published several rel- 
evant reports, drawing on interviews with policymakers and legal experts, as well 
as individuals directly affected by investor-state cases in the United States and sev- 
eral other countries. My overall view is that reforms of these rules are needed to 
correct the current imbalance between the broad public interest and the interests 
of private foreign investors. 

This testimony focuses on one particular set of investment protections — the provi- 
sions that restrict the use of capital controls. Particularly in light of the current 


1 Sarah Anderson is the Director of the Global Economy Project at the Institute for Policy 
Studies in Washington, DC, and a co-author of the books Field Guide to the Global Economy 
and Alternatives to Economic Globalization. In 1998 and 1999, she served on the staff of the 
bipartisan International Financial Institutions Advisory Commission (the “Meltzer Commis- 
sion”). Contact: tel: 202 234 9382, email: saraha@igc.org. 

See, for example: Sarah Anderson, “Policy Handcuffs in Financial Crisis: How U.S. Trade 
and Investment Policies Limit Government Power to Control Capital Flows,” Institute for Policy 
Studies, February 2009 (http://www.ips-dc.org/getfile. php?id=329) and Sarah Anderson and Sara 
Grusky, “Challenging Corporate Investor Rule,” Institute for Policy Studies and Food and Water 
Watch, April 2007 (http://www.ips-dc.org/getfile.php?id=146). 
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global financial crisis, these provisions deserve much greater attention. My testi- 
mony can be summarized with the following three points, elaborated in detail below: 

1. The capital control restrictions in U.S. trade agreements and bilat- 
eral investment treaties are outmoded. Particularly since the Asian finan- 
cial crisis of the late 1990s, there has been growing consensus among noted 
economists that such measures, while not a panacea, can be effective tools for 
preventing and responding to financial instability. 

2. Allowing other governments the authority to apply sensible capital 
controls is in the interest of the United States. In a globalized world, ex- 
panding the policy options to combat financial crisis makes sense for U.S. busi- 
nesses, workers, and the environment. Eliminating the preferential treatment 
for foreign investors in current capital transfer rules could also help prevent for- 
eign policy conflicts. 

3. Capital control provisions are ripe for reform. The current crisis has 
opened an important opportunity to construct new rules and institutions that 
can prevent future crises and advance stable, sustainable development. Allow- 
ing governments greater flexibility to use capital controls would be one impor- 
tant step towards that goal, and important precedents exist that could point the 
way. 

Detailed Discussion 

1. The capital control restrictions in U.S. trade agreements and bilateral 
investment treaties are outmoded. 

The International Monetary Fund (IMF) abandoned its blanket opposition to cap- 
ital controls after several countries used these measures effectively to avoid the 
worst impacts of the Asian crisis in the late 1990s.” 2 In recent years, the Fund has 
advised at least two countries, Bulgaria and Croatia, to strengthen one type of cap- 
ital control, reserve requirements on capital inflows. 3 And when Iceland imposed 
controls on capital outflows in the aftermath of the country’s banking sector melt- 
down, the IMF advised the government “not to lift these restrictions before stability 
returns to the foreign exchange market.” 4 

A March 2009 IMF report notes that “The existence of capital controls in several 
countries and structural factors have helped to moderate both the direct and the in- 
direct effects of the financial crisis.” 5 Former IMF chief economist Kenneth Rogoff 
underscored this point in a New York Times article about India, in which he stated 
that the country’s stringent capital controls were helping to insulate that nation 
from the current crisis. 6 

Columbia University economist Jagdish Bhagwati, a strong advocate of trade lib- 
eralization, and many others have pointed out that there is little to no evidence that 
capital account liberalization is necessary for developing countries to attract foreign 
investment. In fact, six of the top ten non-OECD foreign direct investment recipi- 
ents (China, Hong Kong, Russia, Brazil, Saudi Arabia, and India) have never signed 
a U.S. agreement restricting capital controls. 7 In Congressional testimony, Bhagwati 
charged that the inclusion of capital control restrictions in trade agreements “seems 
therefore to be ideological and/or a result of narrow lobbying interests hiding behind 
the assertion of social purpose.” 8 

Rogoff and Bhagwati are among a growing number of prominent economists who 
are speaking out in support of allowing governments the authority to impose capital 
controls, including Nobel Prize winners Joseph Stiglitz and Paul Krugman, Harvard 


2 Akira Ariyoshi, Karl Habermeier, Bernard Laurens, Inci Otker-Robe, Jorge Ivan Canales- 
Kriljenko, and Andrei Kirilenko, “Capital Controls: Country Experiences with Their Use and 
Liberalization,” International Monetary Fund, May 17, 2000. http://www.imf.org/external/pubs/ 
ft/op/opl90/index.htm. 

3 Daria Zakharova, “One-Size-Fits-One: Tailor-Made Fiscal Responses to Capital Flows,” Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, December 2008. http://www.imf.org/external/pubs/ft/wp/2008/ 
wp08269.pdf. 

4 International Monetary Fund, “Interview with IMF mission chief for Iceland, Poul Thomsen,” 
December 2, 2008. http://www.imf.org/external/pubs/ft/survey/so/2008/INT111908A.htm. 

5 International Monetary Fund, “The Implications of the Global Financial Crisis for Low-In- 
come Countries,” March 2009. http://www.imf.org/external/pubs/ft/books/2009/globalfin/ 
globalfin.pdf. 

6 Kenneth Rogoff, “Rogoff: The Exuberance of India,” New York Times, January 31, 2009. 
http://dealbook.blogs.nytimes.com/2009/01/31/rogoff-the-exuberance-of-india/. 

7 UNCTAD, World Investment Report 2008. 

8 Jagdish Bhagwati, “U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Financial Services Testi- 
mony Subcommittee on Domestic and International Monetary Policy, Trade and Technology,” 
April 1, 2003. http://www.columbia.edu/-jb38/testimony.pdf. 
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University’s Dani Rodrik, and former President of the International Economic Asso- 
ciation Guillermo Calvo. 9 

2. Allowing governments the authority to use sensible capital controls is 
in the economic and foreign policy interest of the United States. 

Businesses, workers, and the environment in this country are undermined by in- 
stability in other parts of the world, as crisis countries purchase fewer U.S. prod- 
ucts, cut environmental spending, and expand the global pool of unemployed labor. 
And when governments are constrained in their use of capital controls, they have 
few other tools to prevent speculative bubbles or stem panic-driven capital flight. 
Mexico, for example, has extremely limited authority to apply capital controls under 
the investment rules in the North American Free Trade Agreement. In the face of 
massive capital flight (foreign investors withdrew more than $22 billion in the last 
few months of 2008), 10 the government has struggled to prop up the value of its cur- 
rency by auctioning off nearly 18 percent of its foreign reserves. 11 

Depleting reserves to fight devaluation not only reduces the funds available for 
development, it also raises the risk of even further capital flight, as low reserve lev- 
els undermine investor confidence. In another attempt to restore confidence, the 
Mexican government has opened a $47 billionline of credit with the IMF, raising 
the prospect of another debt crisis that could undermine development and stability 
in the United States’ southern neighbor for many years to come. 

Daniel Tarullo, recently appointed to the Federal Reserve Board, has described 
the U.S. government’s insistence on including capital control restrictions in trade 
agreements as not only “bad financial policy and bad trade policy,” but also “bad 
foreign policy.” 12 In testimony during the debate over the Chile and Singapore free 
trade agreements in 2003, Tarullo laid out what would likely happen if a govern- 
ment bound by these rules were to use short-term capital controls during a severe 
financial crisis: “As the country struggles to emerge from its recession . . . U.S. inves- 
tors file their claims for compensation. And, of course, under the bilateral trade 
agreement they are entitled to that compensation. Thus the still-suffering citizens 
of the country are treated to the prospect of U.S. investors being made whole while 
everyone else bears losses from an economic catastrophe that has afflicted the entire 
nation. Regardless of what one thinks of the merits of capital controls, one would 
have to be naive not to think that an anti-American backlash would result.” 13 

This gloomy scenario has even greater resonance today, at a time when ordinary 
taxpayers here and around the world are being asked to shoulder the bulk of the 
risk and cost of financial recovery. This is an important time to ensure that inter- 
national rules achieve a proper balance between the public interest and private fi- 
nancial interests. 

3. Capital control provisions are ripe for reform. 

The investment rules in U.S. trade and investment agreements should be revised 
to allow governments greater flexibility to use capital controls as one tool for pre- 
venting or responding to financial instability. The following is a list of possible re- 
forms, based on existing precedents. 

Dispute settlement: Given the sensitive context in which many governments 
turn to capital control measures, there is a strong argument that the right to inves- 
tor-state dispute settlement should not apply to capital transfers provisions. At the 
very least, there should be a government screening process to examine investor 
claims and prevent those that would have a significantly negative impact on the 
public interest from moving forward. The U.S. model bilateral investment treaty 
sets a relevant precedent by requiring that appropriate authorities of the two gov- 


9 See box of quotes from noted economists on pages 10-11 of the report “Policy Handcuffs in 
Financial Crisis: How U.S. Trade and Investment Policies Limit Government Power to Control 
Capital Flows,” by Sarah Anderson, Institute for Policy Studies, February 2009. http://www.ips- 
d c . o rg/getfi I e . p h p? i d = 329 . 

10 Roberto Gonzalez Amador, “Inversionistas externos sacaron del pais $22 mil 190 millones,” 
La Jornada , Dec. 18, 2008. http://www.jornada.unam. mx/2008/12/18/index.php?section=economia 
&article=024nleco. 

11 http://www.businessweek.com/ap/financialnews/D94Q2SJ89.htm. 

12 Daniel Tarullo, "Testimony before the Subcommittee on Domestic and International Mone- 
tary Policy, Trade and Technology, Committee on Financial Services, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives,” April 1, 2003. http://financialservices.house.gov/media/pdf/040103dt.pdf. 

13 Daniel Tarullo, "Testimony before the Subcommittee on Domestic and International Mone- 
tary Policy, Trade and Technology, Committee on Financial Services, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives,” April 1, 2003. http://financialservices.house.gov/media/pdf/040103dt.pdf. 
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ernments make determinations that are binding on arbitral tribunals with regard 
to financial services and taxation-related claims. 14 

Balance of payments derogation: Many existing international agreements 
allow for restrictions on capital transfers in circumstances in which a host country 
is confronted with a balance of payments crisis. The World Trade Organization’s 
General Agreement on Trade in Services, the OECD’s Capital Movements Code, and 
the IMF’s Articles of Agreement allow capital controls in such crisis periods, as long 
as they are temporary and non-discriminatory. 15 In February 2009, the ASEAN na- 
tions also agreed to an investment agreement that includes a balance of payments 
safeguard, as well as an exception for circumstances in which “movements of capital 
cause, or threaten to cause, serious economic or financial disturbance in the member 
state.” 16 

Article 2104 of NAFTA also allows for temporary capital controls in times of “seri- 
ous balance of payments difficulties.” 17 However, the agreement includes two pages 
of conditions limiting the use of such measures, even in such crisis periods. For ex- 
ample, governments opting to use this policy tool must agree to enter into consulta- 
tions with the IMF and adopt the Fund’s policy recommendations on “economic ad- 
justment measures.” This is extremely controversial, as the IMF has been widely 
criticized in past crises and in the current one for imposing anti-cyclical conditions, 
such as freezes in stimulatory social spending and unemployment benefits, tax in- 
creases, and service rate hikes. Capital control measures under NAFTA must also 
meet the legal standards of being “no more burdensome than necessary” and “avoid 
unnecessary damage” to the interests of the other Party. Thus, while NAFTA tech- 
nically offers a balance of payments exception, the hands of government officials are 
still quite tightly bound. 

Exceptions for crisis periods were further watered down in subsequent U.S. trade 
agreements and are completely absent from U.S. bilateral investment treaties. The 
governments of Singapore and Chile reportedly requested waivers for capital control 
rules during crisis periods in the U.S. trade agreements with those countries. The 
Bush administration refused, offering only to create special dispute settlement pro- 
cedures for claims related to capital transfers. Under these procedures, foreign in- 
vestors can still sue for damages over measures that “substantially impede trans- 
fers” — they just need to wait an extra six months before filing their claims. A senior 
IMF legal counsel called the U.S. refusal to grant such a waiver “draconian” and 
complained that the rules might interfere with the IMF’s own power to request that 
a government adopt capital controls. 18 

Broader exception for financial stability measures: Allowing exceptions dur- 
ing times of crisis would be a positive, but insufficient step forward. Many econo- 
mists argue that capital control measures are most useful if they are enacted “when 
the sun is shining.” Once the dark clouds of crisis become evident, it can be too late 
for such controls to be effective. 

Chile’s encaje (“strongbox” in Spanish) is often cited as an example of effective use 
of capital controls through an ongoing policy. Throughout most of the 1990s, the 
Chilean government subjected capital inflows to a one-year, non-interest paying de- 
posit with the central bank. The deposit requirement varied from 10 to 30 percent, 
and the penalty for early withdrawal ranged from 1 to 3 percent. Chile faired better 
than most other Latin American countries during the Mexican peso crisis in 1994 
and the Asian crisis a few years later. An IMF research review concluded that the 
encaje, combined with other financial sector reforms, allowed the government more 
monetary policy autonomy and shifted the composition of foreign investment from 
“hot money” towards the longer term. 19 After entering into discussions of a possible 
trade agreement with the United States, the Chilean government eliminated the 


14 2004 U.S. Model Bilateral Investment Treaty. http://www.ustr.gov/assets/Trade_Sectors/In- 
vestment/Model_BIT/asset_upload_file847_6897.pdf. 

15 United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, “Transfer of Funds,” 2000. http:// 
www.unctad.org/en/docs/psiteiitd20.en.pdf. 

16 ASEAN Comprehensive Investment Agreement, February 26, 2009. http:// 

www.aseansec.org/22218.htm. 

17 North American Free Trade Agreement Final Text, Article 2104. http://www.nafta-sec- 
alena.org/en/view.aspx?x=343&mtpiID=155#A2104. 

18 Deborah Siegel, “Using Free Trade Agreements to Control Capital Account Restrictions: 
Summary of remarks on the Relationship to the Mandate of the IMF,” 10 ISLA Journal of Inter- 
national Comparative Law , 2004. http://www.aprnet.org/index.php?a=show&c=Volume%2015 
%20June%202007&t=journals&i=46. 

19 Akira Ariyoshi, Karl Habermeier, Bernard Laurens, Inci Otker-Robe, Jorge Ivan Canales- 
Kriljenko, and Andrei Kirilenko, “Capital Controls: Country Experiences with Their Use and 
Liberalization,” International Monetary Fund, May 17, 2000. http://www.imf.org/external/pubs/ 
ft/op/opl90/index.htm. 
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encaje in 1998. In recent years, however, numerous countries have used Chilean- 
style controls on inflows. 20 

One example of a broader exception for capital controls to support financial sta- 
bility can be found in the Norwegian government’s 2007 model bilateral investment 
treaty. This agreement allows for restrictions on capital flows when necessary to en- 
sure compliance with laws and regulations concerning financial security or the pre- 
vention and remedying of environmental damage. 21 The treaty requires equitable, 
non-discriminatory and good faith application of the laws. Similar language could 
be added to the current list of exceptions to the capital control restrictions in U.S. 
trade and investment agreements. 

Conclusion 

I would like to thank the Subcommittee for taking on the task of reviewing the 
investment rules in U.S. trade and investment agreements to ensure that they ad- 
vance the public interest. This is particularly timely in light of the current financial 
crisis. The U.S. Congress has a tremendous opportunity to apply lessons from past 
crises and work with counterparts in other nations to build a more equitable, sus- 
tainable, and stable global economy. 


Statement of Todd Tucker 

I thank Subcommittee Chairman Levin and the other Members of the Ways & 
Means Committee for this opportunity to submit written testimony on behalf of Pub- 
lic Citizen for the record for the Hearing on Investment Protections in U.S. Trade 
and Investment Agreements. My testimony can be summarized with the following 
three points, elaborated in detail below: 

1. The record of the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
demonstrates why removing harmful investment provisions from inter- 
national agreements is in the interest of the United States and its trad- 
ing partners. NAFTA’s investment chapter provides incentives to offshore jobs 
by removing many of the costs and risks of relocating production offshore. It 
also subjects U.S. environmental, consumer and other public-interest laws to 
challenge by foreign investors empowered to demand U.S. government com- 
pensation directly in foreign tribunals for domestic laws they deem to under- 
mine their expected future profits. The investment chapter of the Central Amer- 
ica Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA) expanded on the definition of foreign in- 
vestments that were provided special protections and rights. Instructions in the 
2002 Fast Track — that U.S. trade agreements not provide greater rights to for- 
eign investors than are provided to U.S. investors under the U.S. Constitution — 
have been systematically ignored by U.S. negotiators. As a result, CAFTA, var- 
ious FTAs approved after CAFTA, and the three leftover Bush “Free Trade 
Agreements” (FTAs) all contain provisions that provide greater substantive and 
procedural rights to foreign investors. Not one word of the investment chapters 
of the FTAs was altered to remedy these problems in the May 2007 revisions 
to the Bush FTAs. The non-binding preambular language added to these agree- 
ments has no legal effect and fails to address the investment chapters’ prob- 
lems. 

2. We support President Barack Obama’s campaign pledges to over- 
haul the investment provisions of U.S. trade agreements. 

3. In order for President Obama to fulfill these commitments, a set 
of specific changes must be made to current and prospective trade and 
investment agreements. 


20 Eduardo Levy Yeyati, Sergio L. Schmukler, Neeltje Van Horen, “Crises, Capital Controls, 
and Financial Integration,” Policy Research Working Paper 4770, World Bank, November 2008. 
http://www-wds.worldbank.org/servletAVDSContentServerAVDSP/IB/2008/ll/06/ 
000158349_20081106083956/Rendered/PDF/WPS4770.pdf. 

21 Norway model bilateral investment treaty, 2007. http://ita.law.uvic.ca/documents/ 
NorwayModel2007.doc. 
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1. The record of NAFTA demonstrates why removing harmful investment 
provisions from international agreements is in the interest of the 
United States and its trading partners. 

NAFTA’s investor protections were among the most controversial aspects of the 
pact, and an expanded version of these were also included in later trade agree- 
ments. These pacts grant foreign investors a private right of action to enforce their 
trade-agreement foreign-investor rights. Through these, they can challenge govern- 
ment policies in international tribunals at the World Bank and United Nations and 
demand host-government compensation for policies that they consider to have im- 
paired their new trade-agreement rights. This includes compensation for lost profits 
when government regulatory policy undermines their “expectation of gain or prof- 
it.” 1 The special foreign-investor privileges eliminate the uncertainty and costs of 
having to use “host” country courts to settle many common disputes. Thus, effec- 
tively, these investment rules facilitate the relocation of investment offshore to low- 
wage venues by eliminating many of the costs and risks of such relocation for U.S. 
investors and firms. 

Specifically, the investment chapters in NAFTA, CAFTA and various NAFTA- 
style FTAs set a “minimum standard of treatment” that signatories must provide 
foreign investors, 2 prohibit foreign investors from being treated less favorably than 
domestic investors, 3 ban common performance requirements on foreign investors 
(such as domestic-content laws), 4 and forbid limits on capital movements, such as 
currency controls. 5 Additionally, these pacts provide foreign investors operating in 
the United States with greater compensation rights for extended categories of “ex- 
propriation” or “takings” than U.S. companies have under domestic law, including 
for “indirect takings” or measures “tantamount to” a takings. 6 These trade-pact in- 
vestor rules contain no sovereign-immunity shield for governments, a radical depar- 
ture from longstanding U.S. protections. 

During the debate surrounding the 2002 grant of Fast Track authority, dozens of 
groups and organizations representing state and local legislative and judicial offi- 
cials weighed in, demanding that Fast Track contain provisions to ensure that for- 
eign investors would not be granted “greater rights” in trade-agreement investment 
chapters than U.S. firms have under the U.S. Constitution. These groups include 
the Conference of Chief Justices, National Association of Attorneys General, U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, National Association of Counties, National Association of 
Towns and Townships, National League of Cities, and National Conference of State 
Legislatures. 7 The next trade agreements negotiated did contain some improve- 
ments with regard to the transparency of trade-tribunal operations but unfortu- 
nately failed to meet the demands by state and local officials and others — again pro- 
viding foreign investors greater rights than the U.S. Constitution provides to U.S. 
businesses and citizens. 

During the time-period which Fast Track was operational from 2002-2007, the 
Bush administration sought to expand NAFTA-style investor rights to new countries 
via bilateral and regional trade agreements, including the U.S. -Chile FTA, U.S.- 
Singapore FTA, U.S. -Morocco, CAFTA, U.S. -Oman FTA, U.S. -Peru FTA, and pro- 
posed agreements with Panama, Colombia, and Korea. USTR also has pushed to put 
these extraordinary foreign-investor privileges into the WTO, but the majority of 
WTO member countries have flatly refused. The raft of new agreements with the 
foreign-investor privileges are sure to spawn new cases and new liability for U.S. 
taxpayers, who must foot the bill if foreign investors succeed in challenging state 
or federal laws — as well as face the consequences of not having vital environmental 
health, safety and zoning policies enforced. 

Public Citizen has uncovered 59 of these claims filed thus far by corporate inter- 
ests and investors under NAFTA’s Chapter 11. While only a small number of these 
cases have been finalized, the track record of cases and claims demonstrate an array 
of attacks on public policies and normal regulatory activity at all levels of govern- 
ment. The cases have a common theme: they seek compensation for government ac- 
tions that would not be subject to such demands under U.S. law, and claim viola- 
tions of property rights established in NAFTA that extend well beyond the robust 


4 For instance, NAFTA Article 1105. 

For instance, U.S. -Peru FTA Article 10.28. 

2 See e.g. NAFTA Article 11.5 or CAFTA Article 10.5. 

3 See e.g. NAFTA Article 11. 2 or CAFTA Article 10.3 

4 See e.g. NAFTA Article 11.9 or CAFTA Article 10.6. 

5 See e.g. NAFTA Article 11.9 or CAFTA Article 10.8. 

6 See e.g. NAFTA Article 11.10 and 11.39 or CAFTA Article 10.7 and 10.28. 

7 Letters from these groups and others can be accessed at: http://www.citizen.org/trade/subfed- 
eral/inv. 
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property rights the U.S. Supreme Court has interpreted are provided by the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Under NAFTA, around $69 million has been paid out by governments in corporate 
challenges against toxic-substance bans, logging rules, operating permits for a toxic- 
waste site, and more. 8 Although not explored in detail in this testimony, similar 
troubling provisions exist in U.S. bilateral investment treaties. Appendix I contains 
information on both concluded and pending NAFTA investor-state cases through the 
beginning of 2009, while pages 4-7 of this testimony include a lengthier critique of 
specific aspects of the NAFTA-style investor rights that have been included as 
Chapter 10 in more recent FTAs, such as the Bush administration’s U.S. -Panama 
FTA. 

2. We support President Barack Obama’s campaign pledges to overhaul 
the investment provisions of U.S. trade agreements. 

President Obama campaigned on a whole series of specific trade-reform commit- 
ments. Whether he will meet his pledges to the American people will be tested by 
whether the Obama administration continues with more Bush NAFTA-style FTAs, 
such as the Panama FTA, or conducts the promised repair of the existing trade 
agreements and develops a new policy that, as President Obama said, benefits the 
many, not only a few special interests. Specifically, President Obama pledged to 
remedy the following investment provisions that the Panama FTA would replicate: 

• Obama answered “yes” to the question: “Will you commit to renegotiate 
NAFTA to eliminate its investor rules that allow private enforcement 
by foreign investors of these investor privileges in foreign tribunals 
and that give foreign investors greater rights than are provided by 
the U.S. Constitution as interpreted by our Supreme Court thus pro- 
moting offshoring?” 9 

• He also said: “While NAFTA gave broad rights to investors, it paid only lip 
service to the rights of labor and the importance of environmental protection. 
We should amend NAFTA to make clear that fair laws and regulations writ- 
ten to protect citizens in any of the three countries cannot be overridden sim- 
ply at the request of foreign investors.” 10 

Similar language was included in the Democratic Party platform, which stated: 
“We will not negotiate free trade agreements that stop the government from pro- 
tecting the environment, food safety or the health of its citizens, give greater rights 
to foreign investors than to U.S. investors, require the privatization of our vital pub- 
lic services, or prevent developing country governments from adopting humanitarian 
licensing policies to improve access to life-saving medications. We will stand firm 
against agreements that fail to live up to these important benchmarks.” 11 

Campaigning on these themes stretched beyond the presidential races, to congres- 
sional races in both chambers of Congress, from Florida to New Mexico, from Colo- 
rado to New York. Indeed, successful candidates in the 2006 and 2008 races ran on 
a resounding platform of fundamental overhaul of U.S. trade and economic policies. 
In the two cycles, there was a combined shift of 72 members in the fair-trade com- 
position of Congress. 12 

Concerns with trade-pact investment provisions have long stretched across party 
lines and throughout the Democratic Caucus, as shown by these quotes from the de- 
bate around the Central America Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA). Conservatives, 
such as former Rep. Butch Otter, now the Republican governor of Idaho, expressed 
concern with FTA investment provisions, saying: “I’d like to draw your attention to 
the fact that CAFTA contains 1,000 pages of international law establishing, among 
other things, property rights for foreign investors that may impose restrictions on 
U.S. land-use policy. Chapter 10 of CAFTA outlines a system under which foreign 
investors operating in the United States are granted greater property rights than 


8 Mary Bottari and Lori Wallach, “NAFTA Threat to Sovereignty and Democracy: The Record 
of NAFTA Chapter 11 Investor-State Cases 1994-2005,” Public Citizen’s Global Trade Watch, 
February 2005. 

9 http://www.citizenstrade.org/pdf/QuestionnairePennsylvaniaFairTradeCoalition040108FINAL 
_SenatorObamaResponse.pdf. 

10 http://www.citizen.org/documents/TXFairTradeCoalitionObama.pdf. 

11 Democratic National Convention Committee, “The 2008 Democratic Party Platform: Renew- 
ing America’s Progress,” August 25, 2008. Available at http://www.democrats.org/aZparty/plat- 
form.html. 

12 Todd Tucker, "Fair Trade Gets an Upgrade,” Public Citizen’s Global Trade Watch, Novem- 
ber 2008. 
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U.S. law provides for our own citizens! Mr. Speaker, that’s not encouraging free 
trade. That’s giving away our natural resources and our national sovereignty.” 13 

Meanwhile, New Democrat Coalition member Rep. Jane Harman (D-Calif.) and 
other representatives said: 

“We wanted to draw your attention to — the threat that the investor rights rules 
in the Central America-Dominican Republic Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA) pose 
to important state and local laws and regulations that protect the environment 
and public health. Like Chapter 11 of NAFTA, the investor rights provisions of 
CAFTA give foreign corporations the power to demand payment from the U.S. 
when public interest protections affect a company’s commercial interests . . . The 
State of California has now joined state and local government groups in saying 
that U.S. trade negotiators failed to heed the lessons of NAFTA in their negotia- 
tion of the investor rights rules in CAFTA. We hope you will join us in opposing 
CAFTA.” 14 

The concern about these expansive foreign investor rights and their private en- 
forcement across party and caucus lines is logical, since NAFTA-CAFTA-style for- 
eign investor provisions can undermine areas of concern across the entire political 
spectrum in Congress and the country. 

3. In order for President Obama to fulfill these commitments, a set of spe- 
cific changes must be made to current and prospective trade and in- 
vestment agreements. 

The Investment chapters of the Panama, Colombia, and Korea FTAs need the fun- 
damental changes listed below in order to deliver on President Obama’s campaign 
commitments. These changes are also necessary to meet the concerns raised by the 
AFL-CIO, Change to Win, Public Citizen, and other groups in 2007, when Demo- 
cratic congressional trade committee leaders and the White House discussed renego- 
tiating aspects of the four Bush-negotiated agreements. (Indeed, this section of the 
testimony closely tracks the documents describing necessary fixes to the FTA invest- 
ment chapters submitted by many environmental, consumer, and labor organiza- 
tions at that time.) These changes are also necessary for ensuring pacts meet the 
2002 Trade Promotion Authority standard of not providing foreign investors with 
greater rights than those provided to domestic firms/investors by the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. (The Articles below refer to the Panama FTA, but similar if not identical arti- 
cles can be found in each agreement, meaning similar if not identical changes are 
needed in the Colombia and Korea FTAs as well.) 

1. To conform with U.S. taking laws, the Panama FTA’s definition of investment 
at Article 10.29 must be bifurcated so that the current expansive definition does not 
apply to claims for compensation for expropriation under Article 10.7(1). The current 
definition covers all provisions of the investment agreements and extends beyond 
the commitment of capital or the acquisition of real property or other tangible as- 
sets. To comply with U.S. takings law, the highly subjective standards used to de- 
fine an investment subject to compensation — including expectation of gain or profit, 
or the assumption of risk — must be removed, as such actions are not considered 
forms of property under U.S. law regarding expropriation claims. To bring the 
FTA standard into compliance with U.S. property rights takings law, Arti- 
cle 10.29 must be amended to strike the categories of property that extend 
beyond commitment of capital or the acquisition of real property or other 
tangible assets. 15 The expectation of gain or profit, or the assumption of risk 
should not qualify as investment as it does in the Panama FTA and the other past 
and current Bush FTAs. Finally, the renegotiated definition must establish that a 
mere pledge of capital does not establish an investment, but rather “investment” 
must be defined to include the actual physical presence of capital. 


13 Rep. Clement LeRoy “Butch” Otter (R— Idaho), Floor Statement on CAFTA, July 29, 2005. 

14 On file with Public Citizen. 

15 The Article 10.29 text would have to be modified to exclude the stricken clauses below: “in- 
vestment means every asset that an investor owns or controls, directly or indirectly, that has 
the characteristics of an investment, including such characteristics as the commitment of capital 
or other resources, the e xp e ctation of gain or profit, or the assumption of risk. Forms that an 
investment may take include, (a) an enterprise^ ( b) shares , stock, and other forms of equity pai — 

sion, r e v e nu e- sharing, and oth e r similar contracts; (f) int e ll e ctual prop e rty rights; (g) lic e ns e s, 
Qutlior izQt iQ iis p ermits si mil ur r igh ts confe rr e d p ursuni it t© do mest ic l nw'9 iO mid other 

tangibl e or intangibl e , movabl e or immovable property, and r e lat e d prop e rty rights, such as 
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2. The Panama FTA must be amended to explicitly state that the minimum stand- 
ard of treatment grants no new substantive rights and no greater due process rights 
than what U.S. citizens currently possess under the due process clause of the U.S. 
Constitution. Currently, the “fair and equitable” language, if viewed as an inde- 
pendent standard, would invite an investment tribunal to apply its own view of 
what is “fair” or “equitable,” unbounded by any limits in U.S. law. Moreover, those 
terms are inherently subjective. The Annex that was added to CAFTA and included 
in recent FTAs — which seeks to define “the minimum standard of treatment” that 
is guaranteed to foreign investors — fails to accomplish Congress’ goal of foreclosing 
arbitral panels’ discretion to read new substantive rights into this standard 
unbounded by U.S. law limits. This can be remedied by replacing the Panama 
FTA’s circular Annex 10-A language 16 with the following: “The Parties con- 
firm their shared understanding that the minimum standard of treatment, 
defined at Article 10.5 as ‘fair and equitable treatment,’ grants no new sub- 
stantive rights and no greater due process rights than what U.S. citizens 
currently possess under the due process clause of the United States Con- 
stitution.” 

3. U.S. takings jurisprudence permits compensation for direct takings of real prop- 
erty, but only allows compensation in the rarest of situations when government ac- 
tion does not involve an actual expropriation, but some lesser interference with 
property rights. Democrats successfully defeated a 1990s push to establish “regu- 
latory takings” compensation in U.S. law so as to preclude demands for compensa- 
tion arising from the costs of complying with environmental, land-use and other reg- 
ulations. To conform with the no-greater-rights standard, the FTAs must permit 
compensation only for direct takings and indirect takings that meet the extremely 
narrow U.S. law standard of a complete and permanent destruction of all value of 
the entirety of a property. (The holding in Penn Central Transportation Co. v. New 
York City, 438 U.S. 104 (1978).) This problem can be remedied by adding the 
following clause to the Panama FTA’s Annex 10-B(4): “government actions 
that merely diminish the property’s value but do not destroy all value of 
the entire property permanently is not an indirect taking.” 

4. To be consistent with U.S. law (i.e. not provide greater rights) investor-state 
compensation should be available only for instances of direct expropriation of a for- 
eign investors’ tangible property. Further, there should be no, not “rare,” cir- 
cumstances when non-discriminatory regulatory actions by a Party that are de- 
signed and applied to protect legitimate public welfare objectives, such as public 
health, safety, and the environment, constitute an indirect expropriation. An Annex 
added to recent FTAs in response to Congress’ concerns that trade-agreement in- 
vestment rules provide compensation for regulatory takings actually creates a new 
conflict with U.S. property rights law. Under U.S. law, there are no circumstances 
when non-discriminatory regulatory actions by a Party that are designed and ap- 
plied to protect legitimate public welfare objectives that do not extinguish all value 
of a property would be subject to compensation. The Panama FTA’s Annex 10- 
B(4)(b) states that only in “rare circumstances” can such policies be the basis for 
compensation. This can be remedied by striking the words “either” and “or 
indirectly” in Article 10.7(1), striking “or intangible” from Annex 10-B(2) 
and striking “Except in rare circumstances” from Annex 10-B(4)(b), and (as 
noted) adding the following clause to Annex 10-B(4): “government actions 
that merely diminish the property’s value but do not destroy all value of 
the entire property permanently is not an indirect taking.” 

5. One of the most controversial provisions of investment chapters is the investor- 
state dispute resolution mechanism. As we have seen under NAFTA, the investor- 
state mechanism has been used to challenge legitimate public-interest measures. It 
should be sufficient that an investor make use the domestic legal systems to bring 
a claim or, if not satisfied, push his/her respective government for state-state dis- 
pute settlement. The state-state approach has precedent in the U.S. -Australia FTA. 
The above amendments limit to U.S. law the standards that would be applied by 
investor-state tribunals. However, the above fixes do not remedy the core violation 
of the no-greater-rights standard — which is the very opportunity for a foreign inves- 
tor operating within the United States to seek remedy before an investor-state tri- 
bunal, while U.S. investors and firms are limited to seeking remedy in U.S. courts. 


16 Annex 10-A: “Customary International Law: The Parties confirm their shared under- 
standing that 'customary international law’ generally and as specifically referenced in Articles 
10.5, 10.6, and Annex 10-B results from a general and consistent practice of States that they 
follow from a sense of legal obligation. With regard to Article 10.5, the customary international 
law minimum standard of treatment of aliens refers to all customary international law prin- 
ciples that protect the economic rights and interests of aliens.” 
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To remedy the violation of the no-greater-rights standard, the Panama 
FTA’s Section B (Articles 10.15-10.27) of the Investment Chapter must be 
stricken. Government-government enforcement action, based on the re- 
negotiated terms described above, would provide recourse for actual acts 
of direct expropriation, while safeguarding legitimate public-interest laws 
from challenge and ensuring foreign investors are not provided greater 
rights than domestic investors operating domestically. 

6. We are deeply concerned that the provisions on transfers, Article 10.8, would 
limit governments’ ability to use legitimate measures designed to restrict the flow 
of capital in order to protect themselves from financial instability. Without adequate 
measures to prevent and respond to such financial instability, particularly in devel- 
oping countries, broad sustainable development will remain out of reach for many 
developing countries. The increased frequency and severity of financial crises also 
hurts U.S. economic interests, as crisis-stricken countries devalue their currencies 
and flood the U.S. market with under-priced exports in order to recover. Thus, Arti- 
cle 10.8 should be amended to provide for reasonable capital controls. 

In conclusion, recent attempts to change aspects of the NAFTA investor tem- 
plate — including language inserted into the 2002 Fast Track (which resulted in the 
yet-more-expansive CAFTA investor terms), or the May 10, 2007 agreement between 
the Bush administration and certain Members of Congress (which did not change 
a word of the FTAs’ investment chapters), — did not address these issues. In par- 
ticular, the May 10 deal’s insertion of non-binding preambular language to the FTAs 
is galling. As a matter of law, the actual binding provisions of the FTAs’ investment 
chapters described above trump the non-binding preambular language which 
bizarrely states that “foreign investors are not hereby accorded greater substantive 
rights with respect to investment protections than domestic investors under domes- 
tic law where, as in the United States, protections of investor rights under domestic 
law equal or exceed those set forth in this Agreement” — even though in fact that 
is precisely what the agreement’s binding legal text does. No arbitral tribunal is 
bound to the FTA’s hortatory preambular language. Rather, future cases would be 
decided on the actual agreement text, which as noted above is severely flawed. That 
no changes were made to the investment chapter is a point about which the Bush 
administration bragged in its fact sheets on the May 2007 deal. 17 Only by changing 
the binding language through renegotiation can the problems discussed above be 
remedied. 

APPENDIX I: MORE DETAIL ON NAFTA INVESTOR-STATE CASES 18 

CASES IN WHICH INVESTORS OBTAINED PAYMENT FOR CHALLENGES 
OF PUBLIC-INTEREST AND OTHER LAWS 


Corporation or 
Investor v. Country 

Venue 

Damages 

Sought 

Status of 
Case 

Issue 

Ethyl v. Canada 

April 14, 1997* 

UNCITRAL 

$201 million 

Settled; 
Ethyl 
win, $13 
million 

U.S. chemical company 
challenged Canadian 
environmental ban of 
gasoline additive MMT. 

July 1998: Canada loses 
NAFTA jurisdictional 
ruling, reverses ban, 
pays $13 million in 
damages and legal fees 
to Ethyl. 


17 USTR suggested that “the four pending FTAs (as well as the other FTAs we have concluded 
in the past five years) fully achieve” the congressional requirement that no foreign investors not 
be accorded greater rights than U.S. investors operating in the United States. Sec http:// 
ustr.gov/assets/Document_Library/Fact_Sheets/2007/asset_upload_filel46 11282.pdf. 

18 Key: * Indicates date Alotice of Intent to File a Claim was filed, the first step in the NAFTA 
investor-state process, when an investor notifies a government that it intends to bring a NAFTA 
Chapter 11 suit against that government. 

** Indicates date Notice of Arbitration was filed, the second step in the NAFTA investor- 
state process, when an investor notifies an arbitration body that it is ready to commence arbitra- 
tion under NAFTA Chapter 11. 
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CASES IN WHICH INVESTORS OBTAINED PAYMENT FOR CHALLENGES 
OF PUBLIC-INTEREST AND OTHER LAWS— Continued 


Corporation or 
Investor v. Country 

Venue 

Damages 

Sought 

Status of 
Case 

Issue 

S.D. Myers v. Canada 

July 22, 1998* 

Oct. 30, 1998** 

UNCITRAL 

$20 million 

S.D. 

Myers 
win, $5 
million 

U.S. waste treatment 
company challenged 
temporary Canadian 
ban of PCB exports that 
complied with multilat- 
eral environmental 
treaty on toxic-waste 
trade. 

November 2000: Tri- 
bunal dismissed S.D. 
Myers claim of expro- 
priation, but upheld 
claims of discrimination 
and determined that the 
discrimination violation 
also qualified as a viola- 
tion of the “minimum 
standard of treatment” 
foreign investors must 
be provided under 
NAFTA. Panel also stat- 
ed that a foreign firm’s 
“market share” in an- 
other country could be 
considered a NAFTA- 
protected investment. 

February 2001: Canada 
petitioned to have the 
NAFTA tribunal deci- 
sion overturned in a Ca- 
nadian Federal Court. 

January 2004: The Ca- 
nadian federal court 
dismissed the case, find- 
ing that any jurisdic- 
tional claims were 
barred from being 
raised since they had 
not been raised in the 
NAFTA claim. The fed- 
eral court judge also 
ruled that upholding 
the tribunal award 
would not violate Cana- 
dian “public policy” as 
Canada had argued. 

Pope & Talbot 

Dec. 24, 1999* 

March 25, 1999** 

UNCITRAL 

$381 million 

P&T win, 
$621,000 

U.S. timber company 
challenged Canadian 
implementation of 1996 
U.S. -Canada Softwood 
Lumber Agreement. 
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CASES IN WHICH INVESTORS OBTAINED PAYMENT FOR CHALLENGES 
OF PUBLIC-INTEREST AND OTHER LAWS— Continued 


Corporation or 
Investor v. Country 

Venue 

Damages 

Sought 

Status of 
Case 

Issue 





April 2001: Tribunal 
dismissed claims of ex- 
propriation and dis- 
crimination, but held 
that the rude behavior 
of the Canadian govern- 
ment officials seeking to 
verify firm’s compliance 
with lumber agreement 
constituted a violation 
of the “minimum stand- 
ard of treatment” re- 
quired by NAFTA for 
foreign investors. Panel 
also stated that a for- 
eign firm’s “market ac- 
cess” in another country 
could be considered a 
NAFTA-protected in- 
vestment. 

Metalclad v. Mexico 

Dec. 30, 1996* 

Jan. 2, 1997** 

ICSID 

$90 million 

Metalclad 
win, $15.6 
million 

U.S. firm challenged 
Mexican municipality’s 
refusal to grant con- 
struction permit for 
toxic waste facility un- 
less the firm cleaned up 
existing toxic waste 
problems that had re- 
sulted in the facility 
being closed when it 
was owned by a Mexi- 
can firm from which 
Metalclad acquired the 
facility. Metalclad also 
challenged establish- 
ment of an ecological 
preserve on the site by 
a Mexican state govern- 
ment. 

August 2000: Tribunal 
ruled that the denial of 
the construction permit 
and the creation of an 
ecological reserve are 
tantamount to an “indi- 
rect” expropriation and 
that Mexico violated 
NAFTA’s “minimum 
standard of treatment” 
guaranteed foreign in- 
vestors, because the 
firm was not granted a 
“clear and predictable” 
regulatory environment. 
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CASES IN WHICH INVESTORS OBTAINED PAYMENT FOR CHALLENGES 
OF PUBLIC-INTEREST AND OTHER LAWS— Continued 


Corporation or 
Investor v. Country 

Venue 

Damages 

Sought 

Status of 
Case 

Issue 





October 2000: Mexican 
government challenged 
the NAFTA ruling in 
Canadian court alleging 
arbitral error. A Cana- 
dian judge ruled that 
the tribunal erred in 
part by importing trans- 
parency requirements 
from NAFTA Chapter 

18 into NAFTA Chapter 
11 and reduced the 
award by $1 million. In 
2004, the Mexican fed- 
eral government’s effort 
to hold the involved 
state government finan- 
cially responsible for 
the award failed in the 
Mexican Supreme 

Court. 

Karpa v. Mexico 

Feb. 16, 1998* 

Apr. 7, 1999** 

ICSID 

$50 million 

Karpa 
win, $1.5 
million 

U.S. cigarette exporter 
challenged denial of ex- 
port tax rebate by Mexi- 
can government. 

December 2002: Tri- 
bunal rejected an expro- 
priation claim, but 
upheld a claim of dis- 
crimination after the 
Mexican government 
failed to provide evi- 
dence that the firm was 
being treated similarly 
to Mexican firms in 
“like circumstances.” 

December 2003: Cana- 
dian judge dismissed 
Mexico’s effort to set 
aside award. 

ADM/Tate & Lyle v. 
Mexico 

Oct. 14, 2003* 

Aug. 4, 2004** 

ICSID 

$100 million 

ADM win, 
$33.5 mil- 
lion 

U.S. company producing 
high fructose corn syrup 
sought compensation 
against Mexican govern- 
ment for imposition of a 
tax on beverages made 
with HFCS, but not 
Mexican cane sugar. 
Mexico argued that the 
tax was legitimate be- 
cause the U.S. had 
failed to open its mar- 
ket sufficiently to Mexi- 
can cane sugar exports 
under NAFTA. 
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CASES IN WHICH INVESTORS OBTAINED PAYMENT FOR CHALLENGES 
OF PUBLIC-INTEREST AND OTHER LAWS— Continued 


Corporation or 
Investor v. Country 

Venue 

Damages 

Sought 

Status of 
Case 

Issue 





November 2007: 

NAFTA tribunal ruled 
that the HFSC tax was 
discriminatory and a 
NAFTA-illegal perform- 
ance requirement, but 
did not find it was an 
expropriation. This 
issue was also litigated 
in the WTO, which 
issued a ruling against 
Mexico and in favor of 
the U.S. in 2006. 

Corn Products 

International v. 

Mexico 

Jan. 28, 2003* 

Oct. 21, 2003** 

ICSID 

$325 million 

Corn 

Products 

win, 

amount 

pending 

U.S. company producing 
high fructose corn syrup 
(HFCS), a soft drink 
sweetener, sought com- 
pensation from Mexican 
government for imposi- 
tion of a tax on bev- 
erages sweetened with 
HFCS, but not Mexican 
cane sugar. 

April 2009: January 

2008 award finally be- 
come public. Tribunal 
ruled for CPI on the 
merits then began a 
monetary damages as- 
sessment. Panel dis- 
missed most claims but 
found that Mexico vio- 
lated the national treat- 
ment rule by “fail[ing] 
to accord CPI, and its 
investment, treatment 
no less favourable than 
that it accorded to its 
own investors in like 
circumstances, namely 
the Mexican sugar pro- 
ducers who were com- 
peting for the market in 
sweeteners for soft 
drinks.” 


CASES IN WHICH THE U.S. “DODGED THE BULLET” ON PROCEDURAL 
GROUNDS 

There have been four cases against the United States that have made it to arbi- 
tration; these were dismissed on largely procedural grounds. 

1. Loewen case: In 1998, a Canadian funeral conglomerate, Loewen, used 
NAFTA’s investor-state system to challenge Mississippi’s rules of civil procedure and 
the amount of a jury award related to a case in which a Mississippi firm had sued 
Loewen in a private contract dispute in state court. A World Bank tribunal issued 
a chilling ruling in this NAFTA case, finding for Loewen on the merits. 19 The ruling 


19 ICSID, Decision on hearing of Respondent’s objection to competence and jurisdiction, The 
Loewen Group, Inc. and Raymond L. Loewen v. United Sta tes of America, Jan. 5, 2001, Case 
No. ARB(AF)/98/3. 
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made clear that few domestic court decisions are immune to a rehearing in a 
NAFTA investor-state tribunal. However, the tribunal dismissed the case before the 
penalty phase thanks to a remarkable fluke: lawyers involved with the firm’s bank- 
ruptcy proceedings reincorporated Loewen as a U.S. firm, thus destroying its ability 
to obtain compensation as a “foreign” investor. 

2. Mondev case: In 1999, a Canadian real estate developer challenged Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court ruling regarding local government sovereign immunity and 
land-use policy. In October 2002, the claim was dismissed on procedural grounds. 
The tribunal found that the majority of Mondev’s claims, including its expropriation 
claim, were time-barred because the dispute on which the claim was based predated 
NAFTA. 

3. Methanex: In 1999, a Canadian corporation that produced methanol, a compo- 
nent chemical of the gasoline additive MTBE, challenged California phase-out of the 
additive, which was contaminating drinking water sources around the state. In Au- 
gust 2005, the claim was dismissed on procedural grounds. The tribunal ruled that 
it had no jurisdiction to determine Methanex’s claims because California’s MTBE 
ban did not have a sufficient connection to the firm’s methanol production to qualify 
Methanex for protection under NAFTA’s investment chapter. Tribunal orders 
Methanex to pay U.S. $3 million in legal fees. The tribunal permitted NGOs to sub- 
mit amici briefs and Methanex allowed hearings to be open to the public. 

4. ADF: In 2000, a Canadian steel contractor challenged U.S. Buy America law 
related to a Virginia highway construction contract. In January 2003, the claim dis- 
missed on procedural grounds. The tribunal found that the basis of the claim con- 
stituted “government procurement” and therefore was not covered under NAFTA Ar- 
ticle 1108. Starting with CAFTA, FTA investment chapters have included foreign- 
investor protections for aspects of government procurement activities. 

PENDING CASES AGAINST UNITED STATES CLOSEST TO COMPLETION 

The United States may well dodge the bullet on procedural grounds again. While 
there has been no final action on the Glamis case, for instance, this case involving 
a mining company may not result in an award against the United States: Glamis 
may not be considered a foreign investor, because the company had claimed it was 
“a U.S. citizen” in order to take advantage of an 1872 mining law, which allows only 
U.S. citizens or domestically-incorporated firms to exploit federal lands. Also, there 
was also no evidence of losses. Glamis was never forbidden to mine on its claim. 
Rather, it was required to meet the same backfilling rules that such mines must 
meet in California. Glamis could have complied with the law and worked its claim. 
Alternatively, given that Glamis Gold’s mining claims are more valuable with gold 
at $800 an ounce (as it has been recently) than when the case started (gold was 
$325), Glamis could have sold its valuable mining rights, but instead launched an 
investor-state claim. More detail on this and other pending cases is provided below. 

1. Aspects of the state tobacco settlements, which have resulted in a dramatic 
drop in the rate of teenage smoking in the United States, are being challenged by 
Canadian tobacco traders. 20 Grand River Enterprises, is the Canadian company 
seeking $340 million in damages over 1998 U.S. Tobacco Settlement, which requires 
tobacco companies to contribute to state escrow funds to help defray medical costs 
of smokers. 

2. A Canadian mining firm is bringing a NAFTA suit over a California law that 
requires reclamation of open-pit, cyanide heap-leach mining sites. 21 Glamis Gold, 
the Canadian company is seeking $50 million in compensation for the California law 
requiring backfilling and restoration of open-pit mines near Native American sacred 
sites. The company’s American subsidiary had acquired federal mining claims and 
was in the process of acquiring approval from state and Federal Governments to 
open an open-pit cyanide heap leach mine. When backfilling and restoration regula- 
tions were issued by California, Glamis filed a NAFTA claim rather than proceed 
with its application in compliance with the regulations. 

3. A Canadian drug company is suing the United States under NAFTA because 
it was not clearly granted the right to manufacture a generic version of a Pfizer 


20 UNCITRAL, “Notice of Arbitration Under the Arbitration Rules of the United Nations Com- 
mission on International Trade Law and the North American Free Trade Agreement between 
Grand River Enterprises Six Nations, Ltd. et al. and Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” March 11, 2004a. Available at: http://www.state.gov/documents/organization/30961.pdf. 

21 UNCITRAL, Notice of Arbitration Under the Arbitration Rules of the United Nations Com- 
mission on International Trade Law and the North American Free Trade Agreement, Glamis 
Gold Ltd. v. the Government of the United States, Dec. 9, 2003. 
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drug by the U.S. court system. 22 Apotex is a Canadian generic drug manufacturer 
sought to develop a generic version of the Pfizer drug Zoloft (sertraline) when the 
Pfizer patent expired in 2006. Due to legal uncertainty surrounding the patent, the 
firm sought a declaratory judgment in U.S. District Court for the Southern District 
of New York to clarify the patent issues and give it the “patent certainty” to be eligi- 
ble for final FDA approval of its product upon the expiration of the Pfizer patent. 
The court declined to resolve Apotex’s claim and dismissed the case in 2004, and 
this decision was upheld by the federal circuit court in 2005. In 2006, the case was 
denied a writ of certiorari by the U.S. Supreme Court. Because the courts declined 
to clarify the muddled patent situation, another generic competitor got a head-start 
in producing the drug. Apotex challenged all three court decisions as a 
misapplication of U.S. law, NAFTA expropriation, discrimination and a violation of 
its NAFTA rights to a “minimum standard of treatment.” They are demanding $8 
million in compensation. 

4. Most recently, a consortium of Mexico-domiciled trucking groups is initiating 
a NAFTA Chapter 1 1 case over the ending of the NAFTA trucks pilot program, they 
may be seeking billions in damages, even though very few trucks from Mexico are 
likely to meet U.S. standards, be appropriate for very long international hauling, 
and even though very few such trucks participated in the recent Bush administra- 
tion cross-border trucking program beyond the border zone. The claimants say be- 
cause they pay certification fees they have an investment. 23 

After an initial wave of WTO cases and NAFTA investor-state challenges, enforce- 
ment of NAFTA and WTO non-trade policy constraints has gotten more subtle. 
Given that trade attacks on health and environmental laws draw terrible press and 
controversy and are expensive to litigate, foreign governments and investors have 
found that merely threatening challenges to chill initiatives rather than waiting for 
their passage and then formally filing against them is a cheaper and politically safer 
tactic. 24 For instance, after NAFTA threats were raised against a Canadian provin- 
cial proposal to institute a single-payer form of auto insurance, the proposal was 
dropped. Often these cases never come to public attention unless one party leaks 
the documents. Thus, while there is not a long list of formal WTO or NAFTA cases 
against U.S. state policies, increasingly state officials have been facing trade agree- 
ment threats against state policy initiatives. Moreover, the formal cases that have 
been launched are illustrative of the threats that the NAFTA-WTO model poses to 
normal state governmental activity and legislative prerogatives. 


Statement of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is the world’s largest business federation, rep- 
resenting more than three million businesses and organizations of every size, sector, 
and region. 

More than 96 percent of the Chamber’s members are small businesses with 100 
or fewer employees, 70 percent of which have 10 or fewer employees. Yet, virtually 
all of the nation’s largest companies are also active members. We are particularly 
cognizant of the problems of smaller businesses, as well as issues facing the busi- 
ness community at large. 

Besides representing a cross-section of the American business community in terms 
of number of employees, the Chamber represents a wide management spectrum by 
type of business and location. Each major classification of American business — man- 
ufacturing, retailing, services, construction, wholesaling, and finance — is rep- 
resented. Also, the Chamber has substantial membership in all 50 states. 

The Chamber’s international reach is substantial as well. It believes that global 
interdependence provides an opportunity, not a threat. In addition to the U.S. 


22 UNCITRAL, Notice of Arbitration Under the Arbitration Rules of the United Nations Com- 
mission on International Trade Law and the North American Free Trade Agreement, APOTEX, 
Inc. v. the Government of the United States, Dec. 10, 2008. 

23 See Luke Engan, “Mexican Truckers File NAFTA Investor Claim; DOT Gives Proposal To 
NSC,” Inside U.S. Trade, April 10, 2009. See also, Canacar v. the United States of America, 
filed April 2, 2009, p. 6. 

24 For instance, the European Commission issues an annual list of U.S. regulatory policies at 
the federal, state and local levels that they consider trade barriers. On this list are many state 
policies with historical antecedents long preceding the WTO, such as state regulation of insur- 
ance and alcohol control states. A high-level forum called the Transatlantic Economic Council 
has also been developed to discuss the elimination of such "trade barriers” on both sides of the 
Atlantic. For the 2007 list of U.S. trade barriers see http://ec.europa.eu/trade/issues/sectoraiy 
mk_access/pr 150207_en.htm. 
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Chamber of Commerce’s 112 American Chambers of Commerce abroad, an increas- 
ing number of members are engaged in the export and import of both goods and 
services and have ongoing investment activities. The Chamber favors strengthened 
international competitiveness and opposes artificial U.S. and foreign barriers to 
international business. 

Positions on national issues are developed by a cross-section of Chamber members 
serving on committees, subcommittees, and task forces. More than 1,000 business 
people participate in this process. 

In the 21st century, investment capital moves across national borders as never 
before. For the average citizen trying to follow who owns what — or which companies 
are buying or merging with others — the flow of international investment has caused 
confusion and uncertainty. However, the facts show that no one country or region 
is “buying” another. Rather, Americans derive great value on both sides of the in- 
vestment equation. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is a preeminent defender of international invest- 
ment. With scores of policy experts and lobbyists on staff, the Chamber works to 
defend America’s traditional openness to international investment and to protect the 
investments U.S. firms make in other countries. 

Investment from Abroad 

Over the years, the United States has become one of the world’s principal destina- 
tions for foreign direct investment (FDI). By 2007, the total stock of FDI in the 
United States totaled $2.1 trillion. 1 

Investments by foreign companies in our country have created more than 5.3 mil- 
lion American jobs with an annual total payroll of more than $350 billion. These 
numbers do not include the millions of people who work for companies that supply 
parts and materials to foreign-owned firms. 

In 2007, U.S. subsidiaries of companies headquartered abroad reinvested nearly 
$70 billion in their U.S. operations. These foreign companies have invested heavily 
in the U.S. manufacturing sector, and foreign-headquartered manufacturers account 
for about a fifth of all U.S. exports of manufactured goods. It’s impressive to note 
that U.S. affiliates of foreign companies spent $34 billion on research and develop- 
ment and $160 billion on plants and equipment in 2007. 

Coupled with home-grown capital and ingenuity, these investments give the 
United States extraordinary access to cutting-edge technology and productivity 
tools. More than 90% of total assets owned by foreign companies are from firms 
based in the developed countries that are members of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD). 

U.S. Investment Abroad 

Americans also derive important benefits from U.S. investment abroad. The pri- 
mary means by which U.S. firms deliver goods and services to foreign customers is 
by investing abroad and creating a foreign affiliate. Many workers hired by Amer- 
ican companies abroad work for these affiliates as they service local markets. 

All told, these affiliates generate substantial earnings for American companies. 
Their sales totaled $4.7 trillion in 2006 2 — a sum more than triple the export earn- 
ings of U.S. companies ($1.4 trillion in 2006). These earnings provide American com- 
panies with a growing pool of capital to help their companies grow, innovate, and 
create better jobs at home. 

A common myth is that overseas hiring by U.S. corporations is all about finding 
cheap labor. While the search for affordable labor drives some investment decisions, 
70% of U.S. direct investment abroad is concentrated in highly developed countries. 
Europe — a region not known for low wages — is home to more than one-half of all 
U.S. direct investment overseas. 3 

Even with significant investments overseas, about 70% of U.S. business invest- 
ment (including employment and capital expenditures) occurs right here in the 
United States — not in other countries. About 85% of all research and development 
by U.S. multinationals is conducted in the United States. 4 

Some foreign workers are hired to produce low-cost goods that are shipped back 
to value-conscious American consumers. However, in developing economies, U.S. fac- 
tories and facilities often stand out as models and contribute to raising local labor 
and environmental standards. Workers at these facilities routinely make more than 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all statistics on investment are from the Bureau of Economic Anal- 
ysis, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

2 Raymond J. Mataloni, Jr., “U.S. Multinational Companies — Operations in 2006,” Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of Commerce, November 2008. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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they ever had the opportunity to earn in the past. U.S. companies active in the de- 
veloping world are major contributors to social and charitable initiatives. 

With lower-value products being produced overseas, Americans can focus on high 
technology, high-value manufactured products, and a broad range of professional 
and business services. In other words, America’s position in the global economy 
helps us create and preserve high-skill, high-wage jobs. 

Securing U.S. Investment Abroad 

The U.S. Chamber is committed to ensuring strong protection of U.S. investments 
overseas. The rule of law, sanctity of contracts, and respect for property rights are 
the touchstones of respect for international investment, and the United States 
should fight for these principles in markets around the globe. 

One critical mechanism for extending protections to U.S. investors overseas and 
improving their access to foreign markets is the U.S. bilateral investment treaty 
(BIT) program. This program has enjoyed bipartisan support throughout its exist- 
ence. Over the past quarter century, the United States has concluded BITs with 47 
countries, and similar provisions to protect investments are included in bilateral 
and regional free trade agreements (FTAs). 5 Over time, U.S. BITs have evolved to 
offer a high standard of protection for investors, as seen in the current U.S. “model 
BIT.” 

The BIT program has had the same basic objectives since it was launched in 1982: 
“protecting United States investment abroad; encouraging the adoption of market- 
oriented investment policies that treat private investment in an open, transparent, 
and nondiscriminatory way; and supporting the development of international legal 
standards consistent with these policies.” 6 

Bilateral investment treaties provide a level playing field for investors by advanc- 
ing the principle of “national treatment.” Embraced by Democratic and Republican 
Administrations for more than two decades, this principle gives U.S. investors over- 
seas the same rights, privileges, and responsibilities as domestic investors with lim- 
ited exceptions (e.g., for national security). 

Respect for the principle of national treatment is critical to job-creating invest- 
ments and efficient global capital markets. The Chamber and its members believe 
the principle of national treatment should not be compromised directly or indirectly 
in ways that would create advantages or disadvantages for companies based on 
whether they are headquartered in the United States or elsewhere. 

Investor-State Arbitration 

In addition, the “investor-State” dispute settlement procedures established in 
BITs and FTAs provide for arbitral panels to resolve disputes under international 
legal standards. These proceedings mirror U.S. Constitutional protections against 
arbitrary government actions and against taking of property without compensation. 
In developing countries where local judiciaries are at times slow, ineffective, or cor- 
rupt, U.S. companies have benefited significantly from recourse to “investor-State” 
arbitration. 

Investor-State arbitration is rarely employed. For example, a total of just over 30 
cases was brought under NAFTA’s Chapter 11 in all three countries over the first 
ten years after the agreement’s entry into force. The value of the investments in- 
volved in these cases is small compared to the hundreds of billions of dollars that 
U.S. companies have invested in countries with which the United States has BITs 
or FTAs. However, even when arbitration is not used, these provisions serve as a 
positive admonition to governments to avoid arbitrary actions in commercial dis- 
putes lest the case wind up before an international arbitration panel. 

In recent years, some critics of the BIT program have expressed concern that 
these provisions somehow grant foreign enterprises rights not given to U.S. compa- 
nies. While the merits of that debate could be repeated, the bottom line is that pol- 
icymakers have definitively taken this issue off the table. In 2007, the U.S. free 
trade agreements with Colombia, Panama, Peru, and South Korea were amended 
to clarify that “foreign investors are not hereby accorded greater substantive rights 
with respect to investment protections than domestic investors under domestic law 
where, as in the United States, protections of investor rights under domestic law 
equal or exceed those set forth in this Agreement.” 7 


5 U.S. Department of State. 

6 Daniel S. Sullivan, Assistant Secretary for Economic and Business Affairs, U.S. Depart- 

ment of State, written testimony before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 12, 2006: http://montevideo.usembassy.gov/usaweb/paginas/2006/06- 

245aEN.shtml. 

7 This language was included in the text of the four free trade agreements mentioned. 
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The Path Forward 

Looking forward, the U.S. Chamber strongly supports negotiating BITs with 
China, India, and Vietnam, and, when circumstances permit, with additional large 
economies such as Brazil and Russia. As other countries around the globe pursue 
their own BITs, decision-makers in Washington should be wary of how these may 
place U.S. companies at a competitive disadvantage should the United States lag 
in its own negotiations. In addition, where countries are not yet ready for a full- 
scale BIT, the United States should continue to help interested partners to build 
their own capacity to protect investments through Trade and Investment Frame- 
work Agreements (TIFAs), which help prepare countries for BIT negotiations. 

In addition, it is noteworthy that the State Department’s Advisory Committee on 
International Economic Policy (ACIEP) is preparing a task force to review the cur- 
rent “model BIT” mentioned above. As the United States considers negotiating BITs 
with additional countries with different economic structures, negotiators will have 
to take the particularities of local circumstances into consideration. 

For instance, U.S. Chamber policy has long acknowledged that “governments 
often assist their firms through such means as mixed credits, co-financing, export 
credit subsidies and investment promotion to obtain and retain business in foreign 
markets and to capture portions of the United States market. These practices per- 
sist despite the efforts of the U.S. government to eliminate or control them through 
multilateral agreements and through other initiatives to convince foreign govern- 
ments to cease their noncompetitive practices .” 8 Chamber policy is to support col- 
laboration between the U.S. government and business in framing international eco- 
nomic policy — including investment policy — especially “where foreign governments 
interfere with natural market forces, the consequence of which is to put American 
firms at a significant competitive disadvantage .” 9 This position will continue to in- 
form our advocacy relating to BITs and FTAs in the future. 

Conclusion 

Respect for international investment is a pivotal issue for the business environ- 
ment — at home and abroad. For more than five million Americans, our openness to 
foreign capital means a good job. For millions more, it means economic growth, new 
sales, and enhanced competitiveness. 

As U.S. companies invest around the world, ensuring respect for their invest- 
ments is just as critical. As former Secretary of State Colin Powell said, “Capital 
is a coward; money flees uncertainty and corruption. To entice capital in and then 
keep it in, governments must recognize private property rights, deeds of trust, and 
the sanctity of contract, and they must enforce these rights transparently and fair- 
ly-” 

The principles of the rule of law, sanctity of contracts, and respect for property 
rights are at the heart of U.S. international economic policy. Their protection should 
always be at the fore of policymakers’ concerns, even in countries where formal in- 
vestment protection agreements remain a distant goal. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce is committed to working with Congress to ensure that investment treaties 
and free trade agreements help to advance these principles. 

o 


8 U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Policy Declarations (approved by the Board of Directors). 

9 Ibid. 



